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INTRODUCTION. 



I HAVE undertaken to write these Outlines of History at the re- 
quest of the Principals of several schools, who felt the want of a 
text-book, which might supply notes for the teachers' lessons, and 
at the same time be useful in the hands of their pupils. The objec- 
tions to those most conunonly in use have been so fully stated in 
"The Times" (January 17th and 20th, 1867), that I need only allude 
to that. 

I would say a few words of the plan adopted in the English por- 
tion of the present work. Instead of introducing genealogical notices 
into the text, I have appended tables, which the student should 
learn to draw out from memory. I have altogether omitted to give 
the character of the sovereign, since this can only be deduced from 
his actions; and it is seldom tl^t two persons altogether agree 
upon the character of a third. I have placed the civil and military 
transactions, as far as I could, in chronological order, because I am 
sure any arbitrary arrangement tends to promote confusion of ideas, 
and to conceal the consequential relations of events. After the sove- 
reign's death there follow incidental remarks, the names of distin- 
guished men, &c. I have particularly noticed the constitutional 
changes, which have from time to time taken place, and the great char- 
ters or statutes, by which our liberties are declared : it is a subject 
to which peculiar prominence has been given in the recent examina- 
tions, and is one most interesting and important to the historical 
student. Lastly, feeling the necessity ior some wsc^ajMSs^kxiRft ^^^^Ssisi. 
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the history of other countries (without which even that of our own is 
unintelligible), I have introduced a brief sketch of general history, 
the plan of which is sufficiently evident : the dates afiGlxed to the 
names of the sovereigns indicate the year of their accession ; those 
affixed to the names of others, the year of their death. • In my sup- 
plementary notice of the state of the world, I have not attempted 
a complete review, but have sought to place prominently before the 
student the leading facts, tendencies, and individuals, of each period, 
confining myself almost entirely to Continental history, in order to 
avoid repetition. English history in the nineteenth century is so 
inseparably connected with foreign, that I have not thought it neces- 
sary to write a separate review. 

Difficulties have from time to time arisen with regard to dates, 
and I have been obliged to select what seemed to me the most pro- 
bable ; to quote authorities would have been inconsistent with my 
plan in writing a school-booL I would recommend the student to 
make a tabular view of each century, arranging the events, sove- 
reigns, &c., in parallel columns : by this means he will gain clearer 
views of their relative positions than by inspecting a ready-made 
chart 

Lastly, I hope my readers will remember that this little work 
can be used only as a text-book in conjxmction with an extended 
course of instruction ; nothing but industrious and thoughtful study 
can make any one an historian. ^Ejiowledge acquired by a process 
of cramming from small books, which were only intended to arrange 
extensive information, is useless ; biographies must be read, large 
histories consulted, and the atlas constantly referred to : but when 
the subject has once been thoroughly and extensively studied, then 
such a rapid review as one takes in preparing for an examination is 
very profitable, and some analysis is indispensable. It is well from 
time to time to traverse the world in a sort of intellectual railway, 
and I should like my little book to take the place of " Murray" on such 
an excursion ; but I hope my readers will frequently descend at the 
different stations to take a nearer view of the coimtry, and enjoy the 
jdeasures of exploring unfrequented paths ; a carriage would take you 
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to places out of the direct line, and introduce you to scenes, which you 
would scarcely have reached alone; go then, both by railway and 
coach, but be sure that neither of these can ascend with you up lofty 
and difficultplaces, nor give you that thorough enjoyment and vigorous 
health, which you would gain by climbing on your hands and knees 
up hard rocks, or groping your way through thick brushwood. As 
the geographer traces out those little streams just dripping from a 
half-concealed rock, because they become at last a mighty river — 
as he carefully measures the gradual descent, scarcely perceived by 
the casual observer — for this determines the course of the river ; 
as he studies not only the surface of the earth, but enquires into 
those hidden, yet mighty motive powers beneath, as well as the 
genial influences from above ; so the historian, after laying out for 
himself a great historical map, must investigate the laws which bind 
society together ; he must look for those great men, who rise, for 
the most part, out of obscurity, but soon gathering strength from 
those whom they draw to themselves, change the whole character 
of the age in which they live, whilst they are themselves uncon- 
sciously directed and guided by the general features of that age. 
The historian must not keep to the surface either of society or 
individual mind, he must inquire into those motive powers which 
from time to time convulse the surface of society, making known 
to us divinely established laws of action and reaction, warning us 
that oppression and crime do necessarily work out their own punish- 
ment. Although there always remains much that we do not un- 
derstand, much that we as yet see but darkly, we know quite 
enough to make us trust and believe ; we do give an explanation 
of many facts, as often as we use the word purify, for we are 
repeating the old Homeric lesson, that the noblest characters are 
subjected to the most fiery trials. 
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ENGLISH AND GENERAL HISTORY. 



FIRST CENTURY, B.C. 

Britain. — Before the time of Julius Caesar, we have no certain 
knowledge of Britain. Herodotus (4th century, b.c.) mentions the 
Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, and Ptolemy in his geographical work, 
which he composed from Tyrian records, speaks more fully of Ire- 
land and Britain ; besides these, some few incidental notices occur, 
but the Phoenicians sought to keep the situation of these islands 
secret, in order that they might retain a monopoly of the trade with 
them : our authentic history, therefore, commences about the middle 
of the 1st century b.c. 

State of the World. — During the preceding century Rome had crushed 
her two great rivals, Carthage and Corinth (146); her arms were every- 
where victorious, but already had the evils of prosperity began to be felt. 
Multitudes of slaves were introduced from the conquered countries, and 
these more than once maintained a servile war : that external pressure, 
too, which had so often allayed discontent, and united her citizens for the 
common defence, was in a great measure removed by the destruction of 
Carthage, internal dissensions increased, aud the civil wars of Marius and 
Sylla form one of the darkest pages in history. 

Wearied out at length by the terrors of the proscription, men despaired 
of liberty, and many were willing to support any government, if only it 
gave promise of stability and strength. (60), The three leading men of 
Borne agreed to form the first triumvirate. Pompey remained at Rome ; 
Crassus went to the East, where he was slain by the Parthians ^ C^<»«£ 
began a long course of victory in Gaul. 
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He landed in Britain (55\ and gained some victories, but found it 
necessary to leave the country, and get together a larger army, with 
which he returned the following year. The British united their 
forces under Cassivelaunus, and Caesar's success was not so great as 
to make him unwilling to accept the first proposals for peace, and 
having imposed a tribute (which, however, was not paid for a long 
time), he devoted his attention to the affairs of Rome. 

Pompey, who had been made sole Consul, ordered Csesarto disband 
his legions. He answered by crossing the Rubicon at the head of his 
army. The battle of Pharsalia terminated in Pompey's ruin, and he 
was murdered in Egypt: three years later Csesar was himself assassinated 
by Brutus and Cassius. 

The period which followed the establishment of the second Triumvi- 
rate rivalled in horrors that of the civil wars. Three hundred senators 
(amongst whom was the orator Cicero) and 2000 equites fell victims to 
party faction. Brutus and Cassius, who had taken the command of an 
army, fell at Philippi. Antony was defeated at Actium ; Lepidus retired 
into obscurity, and now Augustus Imperator asserted his undivided sway 
over almost the known world : his empire was bounded by the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Euphrates, and the Syrian and African deserts. Peace was 
once more restored, the temple of Janus was shut (19), and the Emperor, 
surrounded by historians, philosophers, and poets, listened to songs telling 
of the golden age, and the birth of One under whom peace should flourish. 
The world was awaiting its Messiah;* Daniel's seventy weeks had expired, 
when there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed, and by this means was prophecy fulfilled, that " in the 
city of David should be bom a Saviour, Christ the Lord." 

Names of Note.+ — Marius, 86. Sylla, 78. Mithridates, King of Pon- 
tus, 64. Csesar, Pompey, and Crassus, the 1st Triumvirs. Octavius, 
Antony, and Lepidus, the 2d Tri'imvirs. Cleopatra, 30. Cato, 46. Virgil, 19 ; 
Horace, 8 ; Ovid, 17 ; Lucretius, 54; Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, ^oe^s. 
Csesar, 43 ; Livy, a.d. 17 ; Sallust, 34 ; Nepos, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
ofHalicamassus, /n'sionan*. Hortensius, 49, Cicero, 42, orators. Vitruvius, 
architect, Varro, Strabo, Atticus, Law writers, Msecenas, patron of letters. 

Events. — Mithridatic war, 89-63. Civil wars of Marius and Sylla. 88- 
82. Servile war, 73. Pompey takes Jerusalem, 63. Catiline's conspiracy, 
02. First Triumvirate, 60. Csesar lands in Britain, 55. Alexandrian 
library burnt, 48. Csesar defeats Pompey at PharsaUa, 48. Julian 
Calendar introduced, 45. Ceesar's death, 44. Second Triumvii'ate, 48. 
The Triumvirs defeat Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 42. Herod the 
Great, King of Judsea, 40. Mauritania becomes a Roman province, 33. 
Octarius defeats Antony at Actium, 31. Egypt becomes a Roman province, 
30. Octavius (now Augustus), Emperor, 27. Birth of Christ, 4. 

* See Sueton. Vesp. and Tacitus, Hist. v. 

t Dates affixed to the names of sovereig^ns indicate the year of their accession ; 
those £dQBlxed to the names of others the year of their death. 
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FIRST CENTURY, A.D. 
Christianity. 

Britain. — ^Fromtheyear64 b.c. to 43 a.d. (when Claudius visited 
it) Britain was left undisturbed. Plautius^ Vespasian, and Titus, 
continued the war against Caract^us ; after nine years (52) he wad 
taken by Ostorius, and sent a prisoner to Eome.''^ Boadicea, Queen 
of the Iceni, maintained the war for about a year against Suetonius 
Paulinus, who had greatly exasperated the Britons by seizing the 
sacred island of Mona (Anglesey). Being defeated she poisoned 
herself, 61. Under the Governor C. J. Agricola (78), the Roman 
territories attained their greatest permanent extent in Britain ; he 
greatly improved the country and ruled justly ; he conquered the 
country as far as the Tweed, and built (83) forts from the Frith of 
Forth to the Clyde. The Romans divided that portion of Britain 
which they conquered into five provinces : — 

Britannia Prima — England south of Gloucestershire and the 
Thames. 

Flavia CiESARiENSis — Between the Severn, the Dee, and the 
German Ocean. 

Britannia Secunda — Wales and England west of the Severn 
and the Dee. 

Maxima CiESARiBNSis — Between the wall of Hadrian and the 
southern borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire, with the Isle 
of Man. 

Valentia — Between the wall of Hadrian and that of Antonine. 

It is generally believed that Christianity, if not preached in 
Britain by St. Paul, was introduced very early. Claudia, a British 
lady, wife of Pudens, is supposed to be illuded to in 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

Nearly all the information we have concerning the early inhabi- 
tants of our island is derived from Caesar, Tacitus, and Dion Cassius. 
The Britons seem from their language to have been nearly related 
to the Celts of Western Europe.f Before the Roman invasion they 
were divided into forty-five tribes ; the head of a tribe was called a 

* When led in triumph, he exclaimed, " Is it possible that a nation possessed of 
such magnificence should envy me my humble cottage in Britain ? " The dignity of 
his demeanour so affected Claudius, that he granted him and his family life and Uberty- 

t See *• Tabular View of Language :" Appendix. 
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Vergobret ; his power was absolute. The population was divided 
into three classes : the nobles, the Druids or priests, and the people. 
The towns of the Britons were a collection of small hovels without 
chimneys or windows, their migratory habits and constant wars not 
allowing them to build permanent structures ; these towns were 
surrounded by a trench, and an earthen embankment, which was 
defensible for a considerable time. 

The Britons were in the habit of tattooing themselves with a 
blue dye, extracted from woad ; they wore a tunic of skin or wool — 
part of their dress seems, from the description, to have been woollen 
plaid, but their habit of throwing off a great part of their clothing on 
going into battle, gave the Romans an idea that they were wild 
savages, and less acquainted with the arts than they really were. 

Their chief weapons were spears, battle-axes, swords, and chariots 
armed with scythes and hooks. They made light canoes of osier 
covered with hide, or scooped out trees for boats. They were famous 
for their wicker-work, and were acquainted with the arts of smelting 
and casting metals, and making earthenware ; although they may 
have had some coins, their money seems usually to have been in the 
form of rings ;* they chiefly derived their subsistence from hunting 
and agriculture. 

Learning was almost confined to the Druids, who were the phi- 
losophers, historians, and teachers of the Britons. As the instruc- 
tion they gave was entirely oral, those who were to become priests 
sometimes spent as much as twenty years in preparation, during 
which time they committed a great number of verses to memory, 
like the Egyptian priests, they appear to have made use of their 
superior knowledge to impose upon the vulgar. Oratory was much 
cultivated ; the high value set upon it is shown by the British inter- 
pretation of the stories of the strength of Hercules : they called him 
Ogmius, and represented him surrounded by a number of men 
whose ears were fastened by chains to his tongue. Music, poetry, 
and astronomy, occupied a prominent place in the lore of the 
Druids ; they seem to have been acquainted with the lunar cycle of 
nineteen years. 

They neld the oak in great veneration, and worshipped the hea- 
venly bodies and fire ; they believed in the transmigration of souls. 
They offered human sacrifices ; sometimes a huge wicker figure of a 

• Judging from the pictures on the P3nramid8 of conquered nations bringing as 
tribute sacks of rings, this must have been an ancient form. 
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man was filled with victims, and then burnt. Their temples were 
formed by blocks of stone arranged in circles, remains of which may 
be seen at Stonehenge^ they also celebrated their sacred rites in 
groves of oak. The serpent was worshipped, and serpents' eggs worn 
as amulets. 

State of the World. — The brief period of sunshine with which the 
last century closed at Borne, was succeeded by one of gloom. Gibbon thus 
speaks of the successors of Augustus : — " Their unparalleled vices, and the 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from obhvion. 
The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, 
the profligate and cruel Nero, the hateful YiteUius, and the timid inhnniftn 
Domitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore years 
(excepting only the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian's reign), 
Bome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the 
ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue and 
every talent that arose in that unhappy period." The wholesale slaughters 
of Nero had deprived the city of the best and noblest of its inhabitants' : 
his own tutor, Seneca, fell a victim to his cruelty ; Domitian banished all 
who professed philosophy, and put to death all who were sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by virtue, riches, or talent, to excite his hatred, his avarice, or 
his fears. Two fierce persecutions raged imder these Emperors against 
the Christians, but " the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the 
Church;" and by the close of this century we find the pagan temples 
almost deserted.* 

During the reign of Trajan, the Eoman empire attained its greatest 
extent. 

Borne. — Augustus, Tiberius, 14. CaUgula, 37. Claudius, 41. Nero, 
54. Galba, 68. Otho, 69. Vitellius, 69. Vespasian, 69. Titus, 79. 
Domitian, 81. Nerva, 96. Trajan, 98. 

Names of Note. — CaBsar Germanicus, 19. Arminius, a brave Gaul, 20. 
Sejanus, favourite of Tiberius. Caractacus, 5. Boadicaea, 61. Agricola, 
84. Herod Archelaus, 3-8. Herod Agrippa, 41. Quintus Curtius, Tacitus, 
Josephus, Plutarch, historians. Phsedrus, Lucan, Persius, Martial, Juve- 
nal, Valerius Flaccus, Petronius, poets. Epictetus, Seneca, philosophers, 
Quintilian, rhetorician. Celsus, Dioscorides, physicians. The two Plinys. 
Philo-Judffius. 

Events. — Preaching of St. John the Baptist, 26. Crucifixion, 33. 
First persecution under Nero, 64. Massacre of the Jews under Gessius 
Florus, 67. Death of St. Peter and St. Paul, 65. Jerusalem taken, 70. 
Dreadful pestilence at Bome, 78. Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed 
by the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius, 79. Second persecution, 95. 

* See "Letter of Pliny the younger to Tn^an." A little later, Lucian tells us, 
" Sacrifices were so softnty, that sixteen gods had to dine off an old cock." 
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SECOND CENTURY. 
Good Emperors. 

Britain. — After the recall of Agricola the Caledonians broke 
through their boundary line. Hadrian (120) visited Britain ; he 
built a rampart between the Solway Frith and the German Ocean. 
Lollius Urbicus (138) pushed on the Roman frontiers to Agricola's 
old line of fortS) between the Forth and Clyde; but (183) this bar- 
rier was again passed by the northern tribes, and the legions being 
in a discontented state, no very effectual resistance was offered. 

State of the World. — Under the mild rule of the five good emperors, 
the Church, although still persecuted, eiyoyed comparative rest. 

During the reign of Marcus AureHus the barbarian hordes first broke 
through their Alpine barrier ; they were driven back, but Aurelius granted 
them a settlement within the boundaries of the empire. His unworthy 
son, Commodus, renewed the horrors of the last century, but he was lavish 
to the soldiery, and escaped death for thirteen years, when he fell a victim 
to domestic treachery. Impatient of the virtues of Pertinax, the licentious 
prsetorian guard murdered him, and put the empire up for sale to the highest 
bidder. Didius paid about 200/. to each praetorian, but survived his eleva- 
tion only seventy days. Three competitors immediately rose against him, 
— Albinus from Britain, Niger from Syria, and Severus from Illyria, ad- 
vanced to the contest. The cold, implacable Severus, triumphed over all ; 
he boasted of following the examples of Marius and Sylla. Forty-one sena- 
torial families fell victims to his revenge. 

Many of the leading philosophers, particularly of the Platonists, had by 
this time embraced Christianity ; and during the period of external rest, 
various heretical sects appeared ; these may be generally classed under 
two heads : — (1) Those who sought to combine ancient philosophy with 
Christian doctrine, e.g, the different sects of Gnostics. (2) Those who 
wished to combine Judaism with Christianity, e,g, Ebionites, Nazarenes, &c. 

Borne. — Trtyan. Hadrian, 117. Antoninus Pius, 138. Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus and Lucius JSUus Yerus, 161. Commodus, 180. Pertinax, 
193. Didius JuUanus, 193. Septimius Severus, 194. 

Names of Note.* — Clement,* Bp. of Rome, mart. 192. Ignatius,* 
Bp. of Antioch, mart. 108. Polycarp,* Bp. of Smyrna, mart. 167 ; called 
Apostolic Fathers. Justin Martyr,* 166, a Christian philosopher and apolo- 
gist, Athenagoras and Clement* of Alexandria, 220, Christian eclectic 
philosophers, Tertullian,* 216, Presbyter of Carthage and apologist. 
Irenfleus,* Bp. of Lyons, mart 202. Theophilus,* Bp. of Antioch, 169. 
Marcion, Montanus, heretics. Diogenes Laertius, Appian, Suetonius, Florus, 
Justin, Arrian, historians, Pausanias, Ptolemy, geographers. Lucian, 
satirist. Galen, physician. Minucius Felix, Papinianus, orcUors. 

* Those marked * in this, and the succeeding century, are called the twelve 
Primitive Fathers. 
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Events. — Dacia became a Boman proTince, 103. Third persecution, 
106. Parthia subdued by Tr^an, 115. The Jews massacre the Greeks 
and Eomans in Cyrene, 116. The Parthians recover their freedom, 117. 
Fourth persecution, 118. Hadrian rebuilds Jerusalem, calling it Mlia 
Oapitolina, 130. Slaughter of the Jews, who had revolted, 185. The 
Saracens defeat the Eomans, 189. Byzantium surrenders to Severus, 195. 
Controversy about Easter, 199. 



THIRD CENTURY. 
Barbarian Invasions. 

Britain. — The Caledonians made an irruption into Britain, 208; 
they were opposed by Severus, but being forced to retreat, he recon- 
structed the wall of Hadrian ; he died soon after at£boracum(York). 
Scandinavian pirates now began to ravage the shores of Gaul and 
Britain ; Carausius was appointed by Diocletian to oppose them. 
He was very* successful, but finding his loyalty suspected, he raised 
the standard of revolt ; the Emperors were obliged to yield, and he 
ruled Britain for seven years. He was murdered at York by a Briton, 
Allectus, who reigned three years, but was at last defeated and slain 
by an officer of Constantius Chlorus. Constantius died at York, 
306, and there Constantino (his son by a British lady, Helena), began 
his reign. 

State of the World. — Of the twenty-six Emperors whose reigns 
occupy this century, no less than seventeen suffered a violent death : in- 
vested with the purpl© by a tiurbulent soldiery, they were murdered in the 
first moment of discontent. On the death of Aurelian, indeed, the legions 
requested the Senate to name a successor, but they did not long maintain 
a'show of submission. Garacalla and Heliogabalus are remembered for 
their detestable vices. Alexander Severus merited the title of Antoninus. 
Maximin, the first barbarian Emperor, and Maximus, were rude unedu- 
cated soldiers. Decius is distinguished for his success against the Gothic 
and Scythian hordes ; Valerian by his wars with Sapor, by whom he was 
taken prisoner and put to a cruel death. Claudius II. was victorious over 
the Goths. Aurelian conquered Zenobia. Probus recovered from the 
barbarians seventy flourishing cities of Germany, and extended his con- 
quests to Ethiopia and Persia. But the northern hordes were becoming 
every yeai* more numerous — an insolent and rapacious soldiery, ac- 
customed to trample law and order under foot, sunk in vices in which 
these hardy warriors scorned to indulge, were not able long to maintain 
the honour of the S.P.Q.R. So weak was the central government, that 
during the reign of Gallienus there were in the provinces no less than 
eighteen claimants of the purple, each army wishing to elevate its own 
leader. The hardy a^culturists, the middle-class men, had been destroyed 
by the selfishness of the patricians, who had gradually hQ<Lotsi& ^^<^'3jb'€.%^^ 
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of the small estates and then employed slave-labourers. The state-religion, 
whilst its ceremonies were retained, was in the writings of the day treated 
with contempt, yet Christians were not eligible for public offices imtil the 
dose of this century. 

Diocletian, feeling himself unable alone to cope withthe ever-increasing 
difficulties, associated Maximian in the government ; they hoih took the 
title of Augustus, and appointed two Gsesars, Gonstantius and Galerius, to 
assist them. 

During the period of rest preceding the Decian persecution the Church 
had increased in numbers, and heretical sects had become more numerous* 
Philip, if not himself baptized, had certainly favoured the Christians, and 
probably for this reason Decius was more severe. Before his reign the 
magistrates were not authorised to punish those who were convicted of no 
crime ; now to be a Christian was called a crime, many fled to the deserts, 
and, becoming attached to their new homes, remained there as hermits 
after the danger had ceased. Many, overcome by fear, renounced their 
faith, and hence arose much contention in after years, whether the lapsed 
should ever be again received into communion. 

The most eminent martyrs during the Valerian persecution were 
Cyprian, Bp. of Carthage, Sixtus, the Bishop, and Lawrence, a deacon 
of Rome. 

Borne. — S. Severus. Caracalla and Gaeta, 211. Macrinus, 217- 
HeHogabalus, 218. Alexander Severus, 222. Maximin, 235. Maximus 
and Balbinus, 288. Gordian, 238. Philip Arabian, 244. Decius, 249. 
Vibius,251. Gallus,251. Valerian, 254. Gallienus,260. Claudius II., 268. 
Aurelian, 270. Tacitus, 275. Florian, 276. Probus, 277. Cams, 278. 
Carinus and Numerian, 278. Diocletian and Maximian, 284. 

Names of Note. — Zenobia, a Jewess, Queen of Palmyra, widow of 
the Saracen prince Odenathus, 267. Artaxerxes and Sapor, Persian kings. 
Cyprian,* Bp. of Carthage, mart. 258. St. Denis suffered during the ninth 
persecution. Origen,* 254, a presbyter of Alexandria ; he entertained some 
heretical opinions : his two disciples, Gregory Thaumaturgus,* Bp. of Neo- 
Cffisarea, 264 ; Dionysius, Bp. of Alexandria, 265. Manes or Manich8eus,278, 
a Persian heretic, who taught there were two co-equal powers, one good 
and the other evil. Dion Cassius, historian, Longinus, philosophery 
friend of Zenobia. Plotinua, Porphyry, Platonic philosophers. Paul of 
Thebais, ^rs< Christian hermit. 

Events. — ^Fifth persecution, 202. Christianity preached in Scotland, 203. 
Wall of Severus built, 209. The Romans pay a tribute to the Goths, 222. 
Sixth persecution, 235. Gordian defeats the Persian Sapor, 242. Seventh 
or Decian persecution, 250. Goths, Burgundians, &c., make an irruption 
into Mffisia and Pannonia, 253. Eighth persecution, 257. The Persians 
ravage Syria, 259. Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned, 260. The 
Heruli ravage Greece, 267. Goths and Hendi defeated by Claudius 11., 
267. Allemanni and Marcomanni ravage the Empire, 271. Ninth 
persecution, 272. Zenobia defeated at Edessa by Aurelian, 273. The 
Empire invaded by the northern tribes, 286. Partition of the Empire by 
Diocletian, 292. 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
Establishment of Christianity in the Roman Empire. 

Britain. — Constantine, after a doubtful campaign with the Cale- 
donians, left Britain, taking with him a large number of native 
recruits ; and the Britons seem to have enjoyed peace until 337, 
when their northern neighbours again made depredations. Having 
slain a Roman general, they marched to London and pillaged it. 
They were repelled by Theodosius (father of the Emperor), 367. 
Maximus, 382, a man of high rank, of British descent, and probably 
connected with the Boman imperial family, estabhshed a separate 
sovereignty ; he afterwards aimed at subduing the whole Western 
Empire, and led so many British troops to Gaul that the island was 
left nearly defenceless. Theodosius was obliged to consent to his 
establishing a court at Treves, and ruling beyond the Alps ; he was 
defeated and put to death at Aquilsea, 338. Theodosius left the 
government of Gaul to his son Honorius, the exploits of whose 
general, Stilicho, against the Plots, Scots, imd Saxons, are celebrated 
in the verses of Claudian. 

State of the World. — The early part of Constantine's reign was occu- 
pied with incessant wars — atone time there were no less than six emperors. 
Whilst marching against one of these, Maxentius, a zealous supporter of 
paganism, he is said to have seen a cross in the heavens, with the inscription 
TOTTOINIKA, " By this conquer." Constantine adopted this as his standard, 
and professed himself a Christian. Thinking the situation of Byzantium 
more central than that of Bome, he determined to found there a Christian 
city, which he called by his own name. The empire was at his death 
divided amongst his sons ; his two nephews, Gallus and Julian, took the 
title of Csesar. A civil war soon commenced, which eventually terminated 
in the defeat and death of all but Julian. Now that conversion was 
rewarded by rank and honour, instead of contempt and persecution,, the 
Church and the world had become confounded; and Julian, disgusted with 
the vices and quarrels of professing Christians, renounced the faith in 
which he had been educated, and endeavoured to restore the glories of 
Olympus, whilst he practised the virtues of a Platonic philosopher. During 
his brief reign of eighteen months he undertook an expedition against the 
Persians. To prove the falsehood of prophecy, he attempted to rebuild the 
Temple, but red-hot balls coming out of the foundations prevented the 
worlanen from proceeding. He was defeated and slain by Sapor. Jovian 
died eight months later; and Valentinian entrusted to his brother, Valens, 
the government of the empire from tbe Danube to the Persian frontiers. 
Valens imprudently granted permission to the Gotha ta ^^^*Jia <2sol "^^ 
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Boman side of the Danube, when flying from the fierce hordes of Huns, 
who now appeared in Europe (374). War soon broke out with the Goths, 
the Emperor suflered a terrible defeat, and was slain at Adrianople. 
Theodosius held the barbarians in check, and died sole Emperor, leaving 
his dominions to his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 

This century of Church history opens with the last, but very fierce 
persecution, chiefly instigated by Galerius. He was attacked by a horrible 
disease, in which he acknowledged the judgment of God, and recalled his 
edicts. Constantine's accession gave external rest, but the Church was 
xiistracted by doctrinal disputes. The Emperor called a council at Nicsea, 
which decided against the errors of Anus. Under Valens we find Christians 
persecuting their brethren ; yet the Church's triumph was a great gain ; 
the vices of paganism were no longer sanctioned. St. Ambrose excom- 
mimicated Theodosius, for a massacre perpetrated at Thessalonica ; and 
the golden-mouthed John of Antioch spared neither the court nor the 
people. Christianity had now been embraced by a great number of the 
Goths, most of whom were however Arians. St. Martin of Tours preached 
the faith with much success in Gaul. Sapor II. waged war against it in 
Persia. 

Bome. — Galerius and Constantius, 304. Maximin,305. Constantine, 
306. Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, 337. Julian (the Apostate), 
361. Jovian, 363. 

Empire divided. 

W^es/.Valentinian,364. Gratian,367. Valentiniann.,375. Honorius, 395. 
Uast. Valens, 364. Theodosius the Great, 379. Arcadius, 375. 

Names of Note. — Lactantius, an eloquent Father, tutor to Constan- 
tine's son, Crispus. Eusebius, 338, Bp. of Csesarea, the biographer of 
Constantine. Athanasius, 337, Bp. of Alexandria. Basil, 370, the successor 
of Eusebius; his brother Gregory Nyssen, 400, and Gregory Nazianzen, 390, 
Bp. of Constantinople, opponents of the Arians. Symmachus, champion of 
paganism against Ambrose, 397, Bp. of Milan. St John Chrysostom, 407. 
Ulphilas, the Apostle of the Goths. Arius, 386. Cyril, 386, Bp. of Jeru- 
salem. St. Martin, 397, Bp. of Tours, the Apostle of Gaul, ^ban, Jirst 
British martyr, Eutropius, Ammianus Marcellinus, historians. Ausonius, 
Glaudian, 395, poets. St. Antony, 351, an Egyptian recluse. Theon, 
Pappus, philosophers of Alexandria. Diophantus, the only Greek writer 
on algebra. 

Events. — Tentli, or Diocletian persecution, 303. Christianity tolerated 
by the edict of Milan, 313. Council of Nice, 325. Seat of empire removed 
to Constantinople, 329. The Hims expel the Goths, who obtain per- 
mission from Valens to settle in Thrace, 376. Battle of Adrianople, 378. 
Council of Constantinople, 381. Huns in Mesopotamia defeated by the 
Goths, 383. Theodosius prohibits paganism, 390. The Huns overrun 
the East, 395. 
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FIFTH CENTURY. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Britain. — Whilst Alaric was ravaging Italy, Rome could not spare 
soldiers to fight battles in Britain ; the few troops who remained 
there, set up one Emperor after another, whom they quickly de- 
throned : one of these called Constantino, gained some successes in 
Gaul and Spain, but his wars cost the lives of vast numbers of British 
soldiers ; he was slain 411. 

On the departure of the Romans the country was divided into 
many little kingdoms ; it had been repeatedly drained of fighting 
men by the Romans, and now that union was wanting, the Britons 
were unable to resist the attacks of their northern enemies. In vain 
did they apply for help to -^tius (404), sending a pathetic appeal en- 
titled "The groans of the Britons." At last a southern chief, named 
Vortigem, 449, called in the aid of some Saxon freebooters, whose 
ships were hovering on the coast.* 

The Gothic or Teutonic tribes, who lived on the shores of the 
Baltic between the Weser and the Rhine, are supposed to have mi- 
grated from Scythia when pressed by the arms of Ptolemy, 84 b.c. 
Loving war, they had imagined for themselves a god Odin, whom 
they sought to propitiate with human sacrifices, even their own 
children. Henghist and Horsa accepted Vortigem's invitation, landed 
with their followers, the Jutes, and drove back the Picts and Scots ; 
Vortigem married Henghist*s daughter Rowena. But peace did not 
long continue between the new allies ; Henghist seized Kent, and 
other tribes soon came over. Their settlements were probably as 

follows :t — 

449 Jutes under Henghist took possession of Kent and Middlesex, 

and founded the kingdom of Kent. 
477 Saxons under Ella took possession of Surrey, Sussex, and part of 

Hampshire, and founded the kingdom of Sussex. 
496 Saxons under Cerdic took possession of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 

and Isle of Wight, and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 

* The Saxon immigration had begun probably about a century before this date. 
See Latham's " Hand-book of the English Language." 

t There are many differences of opinion concerning the particulars of this oxc^xis;^- 
meut. See Latham^s ' ' Hand-book of the English Laugaajg,^.** 
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630 Saxons (leader unknown) took possession of Essex and part of 
Herts, and founded the kingdom of Essex. 
Angles (leader unknown) took possession of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridge, and founded the kingdom of East Anglia. 
547 Angles under Ida took possession of Northern Counties and 
the south-west portion of Scotland, and founded the kingdom 
of Northumbria. 
682 Saxons under Cridda took possession of the Midland Counties, 
and founded the kingdom of Mercia. 

Thus were the seven kingdoms, or Heptarchy, completed about 
150 years after the first landing of the Saxons. 

State of the World. — Arcadius had not long assumed the purple, when 
the Visigoths under Alaric poured into Thrace and Pannonia, and soon 
overspread Greece. They were expelled by Stilicho, the generai of Hono- 
rius. They next entered Italy ; StiUcho recalled the troops from the most 
distant parts of the Empire, from the Khenish fortresses, and the Wall of 
Britain, defeated the Goths in the Battle of Pollentia (403) and drove them 
from Italy. Bhadagaisus, at the head of 200,000 barbarians, besieged 
Florence. Animated by St. Ambrose, the citizens defended themselves 
until the arrival of StiUcho a second time saved Italy (406 ) . But this great 
general^ fell (408) a victim to intrigue; and now Alaric, contemptuously 
passing by Ravenna, which Honorius had made the imperial residence, 
advanced to Rome, and pillaged it (411). He died, however, soon after; 
his followers turned the river Busentino from its course, and then buried 
him beneath its waves. 

446, Attila the Hun, "the scourge of God," ravaged Thrace; being 
vigorously opposed by Marcian, he marched otf to Gaul. He was defeated 
(451) near Chalons by ^tius, Meroveus, and Theodoric. 453, He ravaged 
Lombardy, but died ^e same year. About this time the Roman inhabit 
tants of AquilsBa and Padua, flying from the Huns, founded Venice. 

Genseric the Vandal, to whom Valentinian III. had ceded Roman Africa, 
next plundered Italy and carried off the treasures of Rome (455), amongst 
which was the golden candlestick from Jerusalem. 

The Imperial power now existed only in name ; Romulus Augustulus, 
the last who possessed the title, was banished by the soldiers (476), who 
proclaimed Odoacer the Herulian king of Italy ; after a reign of eighteen 
months Odoacer was defeated and killed by Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 

The admiration excited by watching the patient endurance of the 
martyrs had, in the preceding centuries, tended to promote the spirit of 
monachism, or the belief that suffering is inherently meritorious. Perhaps 
the only pure types of this creed were the followers of Simeon Stylites, 
who himself for thirty years stood on the top of a high column. St. Aiitony 
had established Egyptian monasteries in the fourth century, and his 
example had been followed by St. Basil, St. Martin, St. Patrick, and many 
others. Athanasius and Ghrysostom, regarding the dangers of mixing in 
the semi-pagan society of their time, imduly praised the monastic life. 
Pride, the common result of living in a narrow circle, fostered fierce pas- 
sions among the devotees, the abusive language of St. Jerome, and the 
turhuleDt conduct of the monks, who swarmed in Egypt, prove that these 
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recluses scrupled not to engage in fierce quarrels, and interfere in the 
affairs of the world, which they professed to have renounced. But if St. 
Cyril and St. Jerome partook too largely of the combative spirit, the writings 
of St. Augustin have been models of eloquence to succeeding ages. 

Togetiier with the practices of a voluntary humility strange doctrines 
continued to creep in, the saints were invoked, their relics and images 
reverenced, and pilgrimages made to their tombs. Vigilantius, a presbyter 
of Gaul, opposed these and other errors ; he was silenced by S. Jerome, 
and his name is placed in the list of heretics. Church discipline declined, 
private confession was substituted by Pope Leo the Great, for the public 
penances of the early Church ; bishops (sometimes laymen) were elected in 
a tumultuary manner, riches and luxury increased amongst the higher 
orders of the clergy, whilst the warrior spirit was too apparent beneath the 
monkish cowl. 

- The gods of Greece and Rome had almost given up the struggle with 
Christianity ; a few philosophical schools still existed; amongst others, that 
of Theon at Alexandria, in which he was succeeded by his accomplished 
daughter, Hypatia ; she was murdered by Christian monks. The gospel 
had been embraced by large numbers of Goths, Franks, and Saxons, before 
the close of this century ; but as many of them were Arians, this furnished 
a pretext for frequent wars between them and the Orthodox. 

Emperors of the West. — Honorius. Valentinian III., 424, Petro- 
nius Maximus, 455. Avitus, 455. Majorianus, 457. Severus, 461. An- 
themius, 467. 01ibius,472. Glycerins, 47 3. Julius Nepos, 474. Augustulus 
Bomulus, 475. Kings of Italy : Odoacer, 476 ; Theodoric, 490. 

East. — Arcadius. Theodosius II., and his sister Pulcheria, 408. Mar- 
dan, 450. Leo the Great, 457. Zeno, 474. Anastasius, 491. 

Gaul. — Pharamond, 420. Clodion, 428. Meroveus, 448. ChUderic I., 
456. Clovis, 481. 

Names of Note. — StiHcho and ^Etius, Roman generals, Alaric, Gen- 
seric, Attila, Odoacer, Theodoric, Count Eiciraer, barbarian leaders. Pope 
Leo the Great, 440-461. St. Jerome (420) translated the Bible into the 
Latin version, or Vulgate. St. Augustin, Bp. of Hippo, 430. Cyril (444), 
Bp. of Alexandria. Hypatia, 415, teacher of a school of Platonic philosophy 
at Alexandria. Synesius, her pupU ; afterwards converted, and Bp. of 
Ptolemais. Vigilantius. Sidonius Apollinaris, Bp. of Auvergne, 488. So- 
crates, Sozomen, Sulpitius Severus, church historians, Theodoret, Bp. of 
Cyrus in Syria, 457. Pelagius (Morgan), a monk of Bangor. Eutyches 
and Nestorius, leaders of heretical sects. Simeon Stylites. St. Ninian 
(432) preached the gospel to the Picts and Scots; St. Patrick (460) to the 
Irish. Columba (497 ) , ihe patron saint of Scotland ; he founded the monas- 
tery of lona. Merlin, a Briton, to whom wonderful prophecies have been 
attributed. 

Events. — Alaric the Goth ravages Italy, 400. He is defeated by Stili- 
cho, the general of Honorius, 403. Vandals and Alans invade France and 
Spain, 406. Alaric sacks Home and dies, 410. Romans leave Britain, 426. 
iEtius defeats the Franks and Goths, 428. Third general council at Ephe- 
8US, 431. Theodosian Code published, 435. Genseric takes Carthage, 439. 
Attila having overrun a large portion of the empire, the Romans agree to 
pay him tribute, 448. He is defeated by uEtius, 451. Saxons land in 
Britain, 451. Fourth general Council at Chalcedon, 451. Venice founded, 
452. Rome plundered by Genseric, 455. Visigoths driv^ l\i^ ^^"tMfisss. "bt^^sL 
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Spain, 468. Eruption of Vesuvius, 472. Odoacer takes Rome ; extinction 
of the We8tem"'Empire,476. Clovis defeats the Roman general Syagrius 
at Soissons,486. He defeats the Allemanni at Tolbiac near Cologne, and 
embraces Christianity, 496. 



SIXTH CENTURY. 

Struggles of the Eastern Emperors with the barbarian 

Kings of Italy. 

England. — About 150 years after their first landing, the Saxons 
had succeeded in establishing themselves in Britain, and forming a 
Heptarchy, or an Octarchy. Their most formidable opponent was 
Arthur, of whom wonderful stories are told. From the few British 
words remaining in our language, it appears that nearly all the men 
who did not emigrate were destroyed by the invaders. Ida (547), 
called the " Flame-man," was bravely resisted by Urien of Northum- 
bria; but at length the Britons were driven to the western coasts, 
whence many crossed to Ireland or Bretagne. Augustine was seni^ 
597, by Gregory the Great, as missionary to the Anglo-Saxons. 

Whilst England was sufiering the horrors of war, Ireland enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity ; and, if we may judge from the learning of 
some Irish writers, St. Columbanus, St. Cummian, &c., they must 
have had good schools and libraries. 

Laws and PoLrnoAL Institutions of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Before the union of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms under one ruler, 
there seem to have been three chief codes, i,e. those drawn up by 
Ethelbert of Kent, 560 ; Inaof Wessex, 688 ; and Oflfaof Mercia, 755 ; 
from which Alfred and Edward the Confessor arranged their codes. 

Next in rank to the king was the -^theling, or heir-apparent. 

The population may be divided into four classes : — 

1. Eorldermen* (this title was afterwards superseded by the 
Danish one of Eorl) was a sort of viceroy ; he derived his authority 
from the king, his ofl&ce had not become hereditary as late as the time 
of Alfred ; he could be removed by the king, though probably not 
without the consent of the king's wites, or counsellors : his duty was 

• The pt^rticulars of these diviaions are involved in much obscurity, which arises, 
in many instances, from the varying sense in which the same word was used at dif- 
ferent periods. 
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to provide for the defence of his territory or shire ; he had a right 
to certain dues called soc, sac, tolls, &c. generally one-third of the 
profits of markets ; one-third of forfeitures and fines ; two-thirds of 
fines upon conviction, usually went to the king, and formed a large 
portion of his income. 

2. Thanes, or great body of landed proprietors, appear to have 
been originally attendants upon the king. They were afterwards 
divided into king's thanes and lesser thanes ; none possessed the title 
who had less than five hides of land. Eorls might also be king's thanes, 
and Ceorls might become thanes by obtaining a property qualifica- 
tion. Thanes acted as judges ; they were themselves tried by their 
peers ; they were not enrolled in tythings. The title was, shortly 
after the Conquest, lost in that of Baron. 

3. Ceorls, freemen or husbandmen, were divided into various 
classes, chiefly according to their property ; they were enrolled in 
tythings, and all subject to some lord, who was responsible for the 
actions of his ceorls. The lordless might be slain.* 

4. TheoWy Esne, or Thr<d, The slave population was derived from 
four sources ; slaves by conquest, descent, purchase, or crime ; those, 
who lost their liberty for crimes were called Wite-theows. The 
practice of buying up their countrymen from all parts of England, 
and selling them for export, was common at Bristol even down to 
the time of the Conquest. 

An archbishop was considered of equal rank with the aetheling ; 
a bishop was equal to an eorl ; a priest equal to a thane. 

Land was either allodial land, i.e. held in absolute property, or 
loenland, i,e, held on certain conditions. 

All lands were subject to certain charges called the Trinoda ne- 
cessitas, sc. pontis reparatio, ards constructio, et expeditio contra 
hostem ; or, in other words, (1) The Bricgbote, for the repair of roads 
and bridges. (2) The Burhbote, for building and repairing fortresses. 
(3) And the Fyrd, or general array of military service. 

The country was politically divided into tythings, himdreds, and 
shires. Besides these, there were burghs, fortified towns, and town- 
ships. All persons were included in the first three divisions, but 
not necessarily in the last two. 

A Township (called later a Manor), was presided over by a thane, 

• This regulation, and that of Frankpledge, by which every man was obliged to be 
enrolled in some tything, the members of which were mutually responsible for each 
other's conduct, made removal very difficult ; for it was almost impossible for a man to 
find a lord, and get enrolled in a tything, where he was not knovra.. 
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who was lord of the township. There was also a reeve, who, with four 
freemen, represented it in the courts of the hundred or shire. Each 
township regulated its own police, and was held responsible by 
system of frank-pledge, for all crimes committed therein. 

Tythings were subdivisions of hundreds ; they were presided 
over by a borgesealder. 

The Hundredrmote was presided over by the eorl and bishop. It 
was held monthly, and attended by all the thanes within its bound- 
aries, and by the representatives of townships. 

The Shire-gemote met twice a-year ; it was presided over by the 
bishop, eorl, or shire-reeve. It was attended by thanes and repre- 
sentatives of townships. It received appeals from inferior courts, 
and, like the hundred-mote, exercised a general jurisdiction. 

The Witenor^emote was held at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christ- 
mas. It was summoned and presided over by the king, and attended 
by eorls, bishops, and the king's thanes ; the least property qualifica- 
tion being forty hides of land. Laws were enacted, taxes imposed, 
state prisoners tried, appeals received, a successor to the throne was 
sometimes elected (but from the members of the royal family), im- 
portant matters and military affairs were discussed ; and although 
there seems not to have been any regular system of putting ques- 
tions to the vote, the king was bound to take the advice of his wites. 

All crimes, even murder, were punishable by pecuniary fipes, 
although capital and other punishments were sometimes resorted 
to. In the apportionment of were-geld, the rank or the property of 
the injured person was taken into consideration. Thus, according to 
the Mercian code, a king was worth six thanes ; a thane = 6 ceorls ; 
a bishop or eorl = § king. If a master killed his slave he was con- 
sidered to have destroyed his own property ; but if he killed another 
man's, he paid the master the value of the slave. An accused person 
was allowed to establish his innocence either by 

Compurgation* i.e. if no positive proof of his guilt appeared, he 
might get a certain required number of persons to swear to his in- 
nocence, reckoning, as before, 1 thane = 6 ceorls, &c. ; or he might 
clear himself by an appeal to the 

Ordeal. Of this there were three kinds, (1) The accused was re- 
quired to carry red-hot iron for a certain distance with uncovered 
hand. (2) Take a stone with his hand out of a caldron of boiling 
water. (3) Swallow a piece of bread, repeating an imprecation. 
Other slightly differing methods were somewhat later resorted to, 

* This is probably the origin of trial by jury. 
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and the trial by single combat was introduced in after years. The 
ordeal was looked on as an appeal to God, and if after three days no 
mark appeared on the accused^ he was acquitted. 

State of the World. — Theodonc, King of Italy, seems to have ruled 
wisely, he maintained internal tranquillity, and added several provinces to 
his dominions ; although an Arian, he tplerated the Orthodox ; hut his 
memory is stained by the murder of Odoacer, and the execution of Sym- 
machus and the learned Boethius; he died, 526, tortured by remorse. 
The Gothic empire now fell to pieces, and Italy again became a battle- 
field. Behsarius, "the Africanus of modem Rome," after victorious cam-.^ 
paigns with the Persians and Vandals, carried on a very successful war 
in Italy. He was recalled and disgraced, but shortly after restored to 
favour ; he died eight months later.* Narses continued the war in Italy 
with considerable success, but on his recall invited the Lombards, who 
soon overran the peninsula. Although the exploits of his generals, and the 
labours of the learned, shed a lustre round the name of Justinian, he was 
personally weak, his capital was the scene of frequent tumults between the 
Greens or Arians, and Blues or Orthodox, which he was unable to restrain, 
and his court disgraced by the rule of his wife, the infamous Theodora. 
Under Justin II. Africa was ravaged by Chosroes, and Italy lost. Tibe- 
rius and Maurice were generally successful against Persia. 

There was one power which gained strength by the constant wars in 
Italy. In the numerous contests during which Rome was five times takeA 
and retaken, and one empire was rapidly swept away by another, men 
learned to look up to the Bishop of Rome, who alone retained his power 
amidst all these changes, and they endeavoured to exalt that authority 
which was employed to mitigate the horrors of war. Not as yet had the 
Roman bishops dreamt of establishing a spiritual feudal empire, for, when 
Paul of Constantinople took the title of Universal Priest, Gregory the Great 
asserted the equality of all bishops, and told him, that he who should 
assume that name would be the forerunner of Antichrist. Still Gregoi'y 
contributed not a little to increase the dominion of the Roman church by 
sending out missionary monks to foreign countries, over which his suc- 
cessors therefore claimed a spiritual sovereignty. 

On the conversion of a king, his subjects generally received baptism, 
but it did not therefore follow that they gave up all their pagan customs, f 
they could substitute for their old images statues of the saints, and form 
a kind of mixed religion; from this and other causes. Christian truth be- 
came still more corrupted, the doctrine of purgatory was now generally 
taught, and, since penance began to be looked on as expiatory rather than 
corrective, and fines were often prescribed as penances, the doctrine of 
indulgences was already taught by implication. Believing, therefore, that a 
life of penance must atone for all sins, multitudes enrolled themselves as 
monks. Congal alone, who foimded monasteries in Britain, soon collected 
3000. St. Benedict established a monastery at Monte Casino (520), and 
his rule became so popular, that by the ninth century it had superseded aU, 
others. He earnestly impressed upon his disciples the dangers of idle- 
ness ; and monasteries were at first centres of activity. Monks reclaimed 

* The story about his eyes being put out is a fable. 

t lu 610, the Pantheon was dedicated to Ck>d, the Virgin, and all the Saiwtu 
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wa&te lands, promoted agriculture, established schools, wrote and tran- 
scribed valuable works. Time was first computed from the Christian sera. 

France was, during this century, torn by civil and domestic dissensions ; 
and the two queens, Brunehant and Fredegonde, attained a horrible 
celebrity. The Visigoths ruled in Spain. 

The Christians in Persia suffered a persecution under Chosroes. 

East. — ^Anastasius. Justin, 518. Justinian I., 527. Justin II., 565. 
Tiberius n., 578. Maurice, 582. 

Names of Note. — Alboin, 567, King of the Lombards. Totilla, d. 
552, King of the Goths. Belisarius and Narses, generals of Justinian. Pro- 
• copius, secretary to BeUsarius. Amalasontha, daughter of Theodoric ; 
Athalaric her son. Pope Gregory the Great (590-604), John Cabades, 
Chosroes I., Hormuz, Chosroes II., Persian kings. Boethius, 524, author 
of " Consolations of Philosophy," held high ofl&ce under Theodoric ; Sym- 
machus, his father-in-law. Cassiodorus, the learned secretary of Theodo- 
ric. Gregory, Bishop of Tours ; Gildas, a monk of Bangor, cAronicfers. Sti 
Coliunbanus, a learned Irish monk and missionary. St Gall, his com- 
panion. St. Benedict. John the Faster, Bp. of Constantinople. Gregory, 
Bp. of Chalons, 536. 

Events. — Cabades the Persian ravages the Eastern empire, 502. 
Battle of Poitiers, by which the Goths lost nearly all Gaul, 507. Theo- 
doric defeats Clovis at Aries, 508. Arthur, King of the Britons, 515. 
Belisarius defeats the Persians, 529. Insurrection at Constantinople 
quelled by Belisarius. Nika, 532. He defeats the Vandals in Africa, 534. 
He defeats the Ostrogoths in Italy, and takes Borne, 537. Totilla the 
Goth takes Bome, 547. Belisarius retakes it, 549. Totilla recovers it, 
550. The kingdom of Poland begins under Lechus, 550. Totilla de- 
feated and killed by Narses, end of Ostrogothic kingdom, 553. FifUi 
general council at Constantinople, 553. Belisarius defeats the Huns, he is 
disgraced, 558. A dreadful plague extends over Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Narses invites the Lombards into Italy, 566. Latin ceases to be spoken. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent and Bretwalda, converted by Augustine, 597. 



SEVENTH CENTURY. 
Saracens. 

England. — Although Britain was governed by a number of in- 
dependent kings, one of these exercised some jurisdiction over the 
others, and was called Bretwalda ; Ella first held this ofl&ce. Ina of 
Wessex (famous for his laws) visited Rome, 721, founded an English 
school, and imposed the tax called Peter's pence. 

Edwin, King of Northumbria, who had been converted by Pauli- 
nus, was attacked by Ceadwalla, a Welsh prince, and Penda, Prince 
of Mercia, the champions of paganism. Edwin was killed, but the 
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war was carried on by his successors, one of whom, in gratitude for 
victory, gave Holy Isle to the Church, and another founded Whitby 
Abbey.* Penda was killed 654. The seven or eight kingdoms appear 
now to have merged into three, viz., Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, 
A disease called the yellow sickness broke out about 670. The 
chief church in London was dedicated to St. Paul, 610. 

State of the World. — Phocas, a centurion, proclaimed Emperor by 
the army, soon disgusted all by his cruelties ; he was put to death, and 
HeracUus, exarch of Egypt, obtained the throne. During the first twelve 
years of his reign he si&ered a series of misfortunes from the Avars and 
Persians ; but (622) having obtained a considerable grant of money from 
the Church, he was able to drive back his enemies, and commenced a 
career of rapid conquest which reminds us of Hannibal or Napoleon. 
After his victory at Nineveh he obtained an honourable peace from Siroes. 

Mohamet, bom 570, son of Abdallah, an Arabian, and Amina, a 
Jewess, was early left an orphan. His extraordinary character seems not 
to have excited much attention in his youth ; he was in the habit of fre- 
quently spending many hours in solitary meditation in the caverns of 
Arabia. For some years he served in the Syrian caravans ; when twenty-five 
he entered the service of a rich widow, Cadijah, and soon after married her. 
Being now one of the richest men in Mecca, he ventured to proclaim 
his new religion to the world (609) ; twelve years after this he had made 
only sixty converts, but the persecutions of his enemies promoted his in- 
terests. He was driven from Mecca, but received with acclamations at 
Medina; and from this time, 622, the date of the Hegira, or flight, his 
cause prospered. He declared war against all infidels, soon reduced the 
whole of Arabia, and was preparing to enter Syria, when he died, 632. In 
less than one hundred years his followers had spread their arms over 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain, and India-f The Greek fire alone 
prevented them from entering Europe through Constantinople. 

In France the lends, or hereditary vassals, had been engaged in a 
struggle against the kingly power, and towards the close of the century 
their representatives, the mayors of the palace, the most distinguished of 
whom was Pepin d'Heristal, ruled over & faineant race. Britain and Spain 
were engaged in constant internal wars. Italy divided between the 
Exarchate and the Lombards, was cut up into many small states, whilst 
Germany was the abode of numerous hostile tribes. The history of the 
successors of HeracUus in the East is one record of vice, cruelty, and 
revolution. 

The race of learned and eloquent bishops had passed away, and 
ignorant and ambitious men, incapable of performing the duties of their 
office, were frequently set over the clergy. The priests had lost the 
respect of the people, which was now bestowed upon the monks, who 
seem at this time to have been the more worthy of it ; } they were more 

• We now find several instances of kings abdicating, and retiring to monasteries. 
t The conquest of India opened a communication with China, whence the Arabs 
are supposed to have derived much of their scientific knowledge. 

t The charge of Abubeker to his followers sti-angely represented the opinion of the 

Seople : "Cut down no palm-trees, destroy not fields of com, spare aU fruit-trees. 
pare the roligious persons, who dwell in monasteries ; as for those members of the 
synagogue of Satan who shave their heads, cleave their skulls." 
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especially the sabjects of the Pope, and the sapporters of the popular 
cause. 

Doctrine was still further corrupted. The use of images had become 
general, and the Saracens marched against Christians, declaring they were 
sent by God to destroy idolaters. Probably with a view to serve the 
interests of religion by concealing from the laity the faults of the clergy, 
it was enacted in some places that the clergy should be tried only in eccle*; 
siastical courts : thus was the dominion of Home still further extended. 

Differences arose in Britain between the northern provinces, which 
had been converted by the Scots, and the southern, which had received 
Christianity from Home : the wise and conciliating policy of Theodore 
appeased many quarrels. On his attempting to divide the see of York, 
Wilfrid, the bishop, went to Home, and appealed; thus establishing a 
dangerous precedent. He was acquitted by the pope, but on his return 
was imprisoned for nine months, and then banished. 498, Clovis pre- 
sented Pope Symmachus with a golden crown, the first of the triple tiara, 
which was completed in the fourteenth century. 

East. — Maurice. Phocas, 602. Heraclius, 611. Constantino III., and 
two others, 641. Constans II., 642. Constantine lY., 668. Justinian II., 
686. Leontius, 695. Tiberius, 697. 

Names of Note.— Mahomet (b. 670, d. 632). Abubeker, Omar, 0th- 
man, Ali, Hassan and Hossein, caliphs. Ehaled, *^ the sword of God," 
A.bu-Obeidah, Amrou, Moawiyah and Akbah, Saracenic leaders. Pepin 
d'Heristal. St. Isidore (630), Bishop of Seville, called the doctor of his 
age, and the ornament of his church. Lawrence, 604, and Theodore of 
Tarsus, 668, Archbishops of Canterbury. Paolo Anafesto, the first Doge of 
Venice, 697. 

Events. — Christianity introduced into Spain, 600. Phocas acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the pope, 606. Chosroes II. conquers Syria, 611 ; 
takes Jerusalem, 614 (the Jews, who accompanied him, are said to have 
massacred 90,000 Christians) ; he takes Pelusium, Cyrene, Chalcedon, and 
for ten years is encamped in sight of Constantinople. The Hegira, 622. 
Battle of Nineveh, 627. Omar takes Jerusalem, 636. Jews expelled from 
Spain, 636. Sluggard kings reign in France. The Slavi found the king- 
dom of Servia and Croatia. Egypt reduced, and the Alexandrian library 
destroyed by Amrou, 640. Saracens take Cyprus, 648 ; they reduce Persia, 
652 ; they conquer the Cyclades and Rhodes, and destroy the Colossus, 
653 ; they make peace with Constans, 658 ; they ravage Sicily, 669 ; they 
besiege Constantinople without success, • 669 ; they are repulsed from 
Spain by the Yisigoths, 676. Sixth general council at Constantinople, 
image-worship sanctioned, 680. Pepin, mayor of the palace, gains the 
chief power in France, 690. Hassan, governor of Egypt, reduces the 
whole northern coast of Africa. Carthage taken, 698. 

Remarks on Arts, Sciences, &C. — Greek fire invented by Callinichus. 
Manufacture of glass introduced into England by Abbot Biscop, 670. 
(A glass manufactory is mentioned at Home by Pliny in the first century.) 
Pens made from qiulls. Chess in India. Chanting introduced by Gre- 
gory the Great. Organs first used in the Western Churches. 
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EIGHTH CENTURY. 
Charlemagne. 

England. — During this century contests continued between tlie 
petty kings in Britain ; at its close, Offa, 755, king of Mercia, success^ 
fully asserijed his superiority ; after driving the Welsh king beyond the 
Wye, he formed a rampart and ditch along the frontier from Basing^ 
werke, near the mouth of the Dee, to the Severn near BristoL There 
are still extensive remains called Offa*s Dyke. He encouraged the 
arts, and carried on a correspondence with Charlemagne : trade 
flourished. He was a friend to the monks, and towards the close of 
his life, touched by remorse for his crimes (he had been guilty of a 
series of treacherous and cruel murders), he erected the Abbey of St. 
Albans. He visited Rome, and agreed to impose the yearly tax (790) 
of one penny on each house of a certain value, which was first 
granted by Ina for the support of an English college at Rome* 

State of the World. — The history of the Eastern emperors at the 
close of the last, and the commencement of this century, is a record of 
rebellions, depositions, and murders. Scarcely had Leo the Isaurian been 
proclaimed, when the Arabs commenced the siege of Constantinople, but, 
unable to resist the terrible Greek fire, they were obliged, after thirteen 
months, to retire ; his reign, generally prosperous, was disturbed by the 
Iconoclastic controversy. Constantine V. was successful against the 
Arabians and Bulgarians. Leo IV. left the crown to his son, under the 
guardianship of tiie empress-mother Irene, a great opponent of the 
Iconoclasts. When Constantine had attained his twentieth year, he thre"^ 
off her authority and banished her ; she returned, deprived him of his 
eyes, and reigned until she was dethroned by her treasurer, Nicephorus ; 
she was then banished to Mitylene, where she supported herself by the 
labours of her distaff. 

The Saracens having conquered Africa and Spain, threatened France ; 
they were met near Tours by Charles Martel ; the battie is said to have 
lasted seven days, both armies felt that upon the result the fate of Europe 
depended. The Franks prevailed, the flood was rolled back; and although 
great and glorious caliphs afterwards ascended the throne, the Saracenic 
Empire was never again sufficientiy united to make a second attempt on 
France. The gratitude of Europe to Charles knew no bounds (7'51). His 
son, Pepin, having proposed the question to Pope Zachary, whether he 
who possessed the titie, or he who exercised the power, had the better 
right to the title of king, was crowned by Winifrid, now archbishop 
of Mayence ; under his rule the country recovered tranquillity ; nationed 
assemblies were held, and grievances redressed. 

On the promulgation of an Iconoclastic edict by the Emperor Leo, the 
Italian cities, which until now had been governed by the imperial exarchv 
revolted ; the inhabitants of Ravenna murdered tVie ei'KcOii^ mA ^ss^^ykft,^ 
their gates to Luitprand, whilst Rome, admirvKi^ \3fcL^ ^o\m!^Kca% wjpa.^SsJasso: 
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of Venice, formed a republican government trader the presidency of the 
bishop. Astolphus, having completed the conquest of northern Italy, re- 
quired Rome to submit to him ; at this juncture Pope Stephen sought the 
aid of Pepin, who entered Italy, defeated the Lombards, and bestowed the 
conquered territory on the pope. Pepin's dominions were at his death 
divided between his two sons, Carloman and Charles. Carloman dying 
(761), Charles, distinguished by the surname of Magnus, took possession 
of the kingdom ; the sons of Carloman fled with their mother to the court of 
Desiderius. After chastising the heathen Germanic tribes, Charlemagne 
marched to the assistance of Adrian I., then besieged by the Lombard> 
king, took Desiderius prisoner, and assumed the iron crown of Lombardy. 
Being next invited into Spain by the dissensions of the Mussulmans, he 
subdued ft portion of Navarre and Catalonia. In order to make a terrible 
impression upon the Saxons, who were again in arms, he caused 4500 
prisoners to be beheaded at Verden; some Scandinavian adventurers 
landed in France to avenge this massacre, although they fled at the ap>^ 
proach of Charlemagne, he predicted they would prove a dreadful scourge 
to France. He extended his power over the whole of Europe between the 
Ebro and the Elbe, the frontiers of modem Naples and the Eyder, and 
subdued the last remnant of the barbarous Avars, who had settled in Hun- 
gary ; but his conquests are less to be admired than the wisdom of his 
hitemal government. He invited over Alcuih, an Irish monk, who had 
been educated at York, one of the most accomplished scholars of the day, 
to superintend his plans for the education of his people ; he established 
numerous schools, and encouraged the scholars by his personal visits^ 
That he attended to the most minute particulars connected with the 

government of his vast empire, is proved by his Capitularies ; he founded 
braries, constructed roads and bridges, and facilitated commerce, both by 
cutting a canal to connect the Bhine and Danube, and reforming the coin- 
age ; two national assemblies were held yearly, at which the nobles and 
higher clergy attended; weighty matters were tried before a kind of jury. 
His name was so famous abroad, that it is said the Empress Irene sought 
his hand, and Haroun-al-Easchid, the ruler of a great part of Asia and 
Africa, Gisked his assistance against the Greeks and the king of Cordova. 

The Arabians at this time greatly excelled the European nations in 
learning and civilisation ; to them we owe our present system of numera- 
tion, which took the place of the clumsy one used by the Greeks and Bo- 
mans ; they were learned in mathematics, medicine, and philosophy ; 
wherever they settled flourishing schools arose. 

In this century we first find the pope established as a temporal 80> 
vereign amongst the monarchs of Europe ; not content with receiving the 
Lombard possessions as a gift from Pepin (whose right to bestow them 
might be questioned), the popes pretended it was a restoration, and pro^ 
duced a forged deed, purporting to be a grant made by Constantino to the 
pontiffs of the sovereignty of Italy. The reverence with which Charle- 
magne approached the pope, and, after a show of election by the Boman 
people, received the imperial crown from his hands, contributed to raise 
men's opinion of the pope's dignity. 

Monasteries had, as their possessions increased, greatly changed ; they 

were now joined by the- worldly and ambitious, who desired to rule over 

rich church lands, and, like their former owners, to spend their time in 

courts, hunting, and war ; and by the licentious, who hoped by a '*• second 

i^ptism," as it was called, to wash away their sin^ at the end of their life. 
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Charlemagne attempted to check the evil ; the council of Cloveshoe de- 
creed (747) that monasteries should not be turned into places of amuse- 
ment for harpers and buffoons, and that laymen should not be admitted 
too freely, lest they might be scandalised at the offences committed there. 
Fierce contests were carried on between the secular clergy and these 
regulars, who were not subject to episcopal jurisdiction ; and, as we 
shall see in the next century, the regulars gedned the ascendancy. Yet 
amidst the prevailing depravity there were many devoted and learned men, 
particularly amongst the Anglo-Saxons, not a few of whom spent their lives 
in missionary labours ; and these, by inculcating the pope's claims to obe- 
dience, contributed no less than Pepin to extend his ever-growing power, 
Charlemagne was very earnest in impressing upon the clergy the import- 
ance of studying Scripture, he employed Alcuin to correct the Vulgate, 
and himself assisted in the work ; he forbade the worship of images, 
although he did not require their removal from churches. 

By the close of this century tribes had developed into nations ; the 
lands in which they settled were called after their names, and the outline 
of the present European states was formed. 

EsiSt. — Tiberius. Fhilippicus Bardanes, 711. Anastasius II., 713. 
Theodosius, 714. Leo the Isaurian, 716. Constantine V. Copronymus, 
742. Leo IV., 775. Constantine V. Porphyrogenitus, 781. Nicephorus, 
703. 

Prance. — Carlovingian line. Pepin le Bref, 751. Charlemagne, 768. 

Names of Note.— Charles Martel, mayor of the pal|ice, son of Pepin 
d'Heristal (714-741). Luitprand, Astolphus, Desiderius, Lombard kings. 
Abbas, Mohadi, Haroun-al-Raschid, caliphs. Musa, Tarik and Abdalrah* 
man, Saracenic leaders in Spain. Eoderick, a Gothic leader in Spain. 
Witikind, a Saxon chief. The Empress Irene, Offa (755-794), king of 
Mercia. Winifrid, generally called Boniface, the Apostle of the Germans. 
Alcuin, 804. Paul Wamifrid, secretary to Desiderius, historian, Egin- 
hard, secretary to Charlemagne. The Venerable Bede, 735. St. Cuthbert, 
his disciple. 

Events. — Spain conquered by Saracens, 713. Leo the Isaurian forbids 
image- worship, 726. Pope Gregory II. confiscates the imperial possessions 
in Sicily and Calabria. Saracens invade Gallia Narbonnensis, 729. Battle 
of Tours, 732. Normans seize the Duchy of Spoleto, but it is recovered 
by Gregory in., 740. Astolphus erects the Dukedom of Eavenna, and 
claims fliat of Rome, 753. Stephen IIL asks the help of Pepin, who over- 
comes Astolphus, and bestows his possessions on the Pope, 754. Abdal- 
rahman I., king of Cordova, establishes the kingdom of the Moors in 
Spain, 756. Turks ravage Asia Minor, 767. Charlemagne defeats Deside. 
rius, and puts an end to th^ Lombard kingdom, which had lasted 206 
years, 774. Charlemagne is defeated by the Moors at Roncesvalles, and 
his nephew, Eoland, killed, 778. He conquers Navarre and Sardinia, 779. 
Haroun-al-Raschid invades the E astern Empire, 785. Danes land for first 
time in England, 787. Seventh council at Nice, 787. Charlemagne defeats 
the Huns, 794. Saracens ravage Cappadocia, Cyprus, Rhodes, &c. 

Art, &C. — Gothic architecture begins to prevail. The Arabs translate 
many works of Greek philosophers. Boniface, Archbp. of Mayence, 
condemns Vigilius of Strasburg as a heretic for believing in the Antipodes. 
Paper made from cotton. 
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NINTH CENTURY. 
Northmen. 

England. — On the death of Offa, Beortric, who had usurped the 
throne of Wessex to the exclusion of Egbert, became chief of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. Egbert fled to the court of Charlemagne, where 
he remained fourteen years. 800, Beortric was poisoned by his wife, 
Offa's daughter. Egbert returned, he was joyfully received in Wessex^ 
and finally subdued the whole of the Anglo-Saxon portion of the 
country, 827. The history of the concluding years of his reign, and 
those of his four successors, is little else than a narrative of struggles 
with the Danes. 853, Ethelwolf undertook a pilgrimage to Eome, 
accompanied by his son Alfred, then eight years old. On his return 
through France, he offended his sons by marrying Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, and they compelled him to divide the kingdom. 
Ethelred was slain by the Danes, and his successor Alfred was for 
seven years unable to maintain his ground against them.* At length, 
having disguised himself as a minstrel, he procured admittance to the 
Danish camp, where he obtained such information as enabled him to 
gain a decisive victory at Ethandune (Wilts) ; Quthrum agreed to leave 
Wessex, and receive baptism, and he ever after remained faithful to 
Alfred. The Danish colonists still retained possession of the eastern 
coast, which was called, until the Norman conquest, Danelagh. Alfred 
now enjoyed a period of comparative tranquillity. He increased his 
navy, fortified London, built numerous castles on the coast, and 
organised a militia ; when the Danes renewed their attacks he again 
defeated them at Famham, 893. Hastings, however, ran his ships 
up the river Lea and established a camp. Alfred cut channels 
lower down, from the Lea to the Thames, by which the depth of the 
river was so much reduced, that the vessels ran aground and fell 
into the hands of the Londoners. 897, Hastings left the country, to 
use the words of Asser, ^ sine lucro et sine honore/' and settled in 
Normandy. 

For the better government of the country Alfred divided the 

* For five months he remained concealed at Athehiey (Somersetshire). It is re- 
lated that on one occasion he took refUffe in the hut of a swineherd, whose wife set him 
to watch the haking of some cakes. The king was thinking of more important mat- 
ters, and flowed them to hum, upon which she called him a lazy fellow, and told him 
he would be glad enough to eat the bread he waa too idle to turn. 
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whole into counties, hundreds, and tjtbings (890) ; he established a 
very efficient police, and remodelled the ancient Saxon laws. In order 
to enforce their strict observance, he caused fifty-four magistrates, 
who were convicted of wilful injustice, to be executed. He invited 
learned men to his court, founded schools, and encouraged scholars 
by his own example,* he left some remarkable compositions in 
prose and verse, and translated several valuable works.t He used to 
devote eight hours daily to government, eight to study and devotion, 
and eight to sleep, meals, and recreation ; to regulate his time he caused 
candles to be made, on which the hours were marked. Alfred died 
901. He was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder. 

State of the World.— During this century the Eastern empire suf- 
fered much from the Bulgarians and Arabs; the latter in the reign of 
Nicephorus took Cyprus, devastated Rhodes, and compelled the Greeks to 
pay tribute. But itie gloiy of the caliphate had been declining ever since 
the days of Haroun the Just, and Islam was now divided into many separate 
kingdoms and sects. Al-Motassem called in the help of the Turks, a war- 
like tribe from beyond the Oxus, and these soon took the government into 
their own hands. The glories of the empire somewhat revived xmder 
Basil ; his son, Leo YI., completed a revisal of Justinian's code, called 
the Basilics. 

France and Germany were a scene of constant battles, not only with 
Saracens and Northmen, for father and son, brothers, uncles and nephews, 
were engaged in cruel and deadly warfare with one another. The just and 
pious but feeble Louis expired, bidding his soqs remember that their 
undutiful conduct had slain their father, and that God punishes rebellious 
children. 

843, The Northmen sailed up the Seine, and plundered Eouen ; the 
following year they made descents on England, France, Spain, and Italy. 
886, They were successfully opposed by Eudes, Count of Paris ; and the 
French finding Charles the Fat unequal to* the contest made Eudes king 
in his stead. 

Italy was a battle-field for the Saracens, Normans, great dukes, and 
Western emperors. The Christians of Spain were driven northward by 
the Moors ; and in the flourishing kingdom of Cordova cities, palaces, and 
schools, were rapidly rising. 

During this century the papal power considerably increased. Each 
competitor for the empire, and the different kingdoms of Europe, sought 
the papal sanction, whUst the popes ceased to demand from the emperor 
the confirmation of their election. About this time some forged documents, 
purporting to be decretals collected by Isidore, bishop of Seville, in the 

* It is related that his mother, Osberga, stimulated his love of learning, when he 
was quite a boy by promising a book of Anglo-Saxon poetry to whichever of her sons 
^ould first be able to read it. His year's residence at Rome must have contributed to 
give a chaxucter to his after-life. 

t "The Consolations of Philosophy,*' Bede's "Ecclesiastical History," "-ffisop'a 
Fables," the "Ghaography of Orosius," &c., to the last of which he added much im- 
porUmt matter. His knowledge of geography is proved by the expedition which, bs^ 
sent under Bp. Swithelm to the Christians of tne CoromaaddV qq«&\i. 
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sixth century, made their appearance : their authenticity was asserted by 
Nicholas I. The popes now first claimed the right of releasing men from 
oaths. The boundaries of Christendom were considerably extended; 
Louis I. introduced missionaries into Scandinavia. The Empress Theo- 
dora, whilst regent for her son, Michael IIE., sent others into Bulgaria 
and Mocsia; but she cruelly persecuted a Christian sect in Armenia called 
Faulikians : 10,000 are said to have been destroyed by various punish- 
ments, many took refuge with the Saracens. It is difficult to decide what 
were their tenets, as our only accounts of them are written by their ene- 
mies. We know they studied the Scriptures, and they appear to have held 
doctrines similar to those of the Reformers. 

Benedict of Aniane was commissioned by the Emperor Louis to make 
a visitation of monasteries, and correct iheii numerous irregularities. 
The order of canons and canonesses was instituted. We read that the 
ignorance of the clergy was now so great that few could read and write. 
On the invasion of the Northmen, bishops and abbots were either obliged, 
like other feudal vassals, to lead their subjects to battle, or else to give up 
their lands to those who could do so : a race of warrior-bishops, therefore, 
now began to appear. 

East. — Nicephorus. Michael I., 811. Leo V., Armenian, 813. 
Michael II., 821, Stammerer. Theophilus, 829. Michael III., 842. 
Basil I., 867. Leo VI., 886, the Philosopher. 

West. — Charlemagne. Louis, 814-840, Le Debonnaire. Empire di- 
vided by the treaty of Verdun, 843, into three parts; 

(1) Germany. — Kings. Louis, 843, the German. Carloman and Louis 
III., 876. Charles, 881, the Fat. Amulph, 887. Louis, 899, the Child. 

(2) Italy. — Kings of, and Emperors. Lothaire and Louis II., 843. 
Charles, 875, the Bald. Carloman, 877. Charles, 880, the Fat; at his 
deposition, 887, the title was contended for by the great Dukes and Amulph 
of Germany. Louis, the Child, 899. 

(3) France, — Charles I., 543, the Bald. Louis, 877, the Stammerer. 
Louis III. and Carloman, 879. Charles II., 884, the Fat. Eudes, 887. 
Charles III., 898, the Simple., 

England.— Egbert, 827. Ethelwolf,837. Ethelbald, 857. Ethelbert, 

860. Etheked, 866. Alfred, 872. 

Names of Note. — Guy, duke of Spoleto ; and Berenger, duke of Friuli, 
claimants of the kingdom of Italy. Almansor, 813, and Al-Motassem, 833, 
caliphs. Babek, a Persian, proclaimed himself a prophet greater than 
Mahomet ; for twenty years he carried on with the Saracens wars, which 
cost the lives of 250,000 people. Guthnim and Hastings, Danish leaders. 
Asser, a learned monk of St. David's, and friend of Alfred. Johannes 
Erigena, or Scotus, a learned Irish theologian.* Babanus Maurus, Bishop 
of Mayence, a pupil of Alcuin, he sent Godeschalcus (a monk who taught 
predestination ) to Hincmar, bisbop of Eheims, by whom he was imprisoned 
for twenty-one years. St Switlnn,f he persuaded Ethelwolf to grant 
tithes to the church. 

* He resided at the court of Charles the Bald. He was afberwards made by Alfred 
head of Brasenofie, and was at last assassinated by robbers in Malmesbury Abbey. 

t He had been buried in a churchyard ; alter his canonisation it was thought 
proper to remove his body within the church. A very heavv rain immediately beg^,. 
irizicb watt considered a mark of his diaipprobaiion ; hence the common tradition. 
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Events. — Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West. 800. Arabs 
take possession of Naples, 820 ; they conquer Crete, 823 : Sicily, 827. 
Battle of Fontenoy, 841 ; which led to the treaty of Verdun, 843. Nor- 
mans plunder Eouen, 843 ; Lisbon and Seville, 844. Saracens destroy 
the Venetian fleet and besiege Rome, 848. The Pope condemns the elec- 
tion of Fhotius, patriarch of Constantinople, 858; the schism begins 
between the Greek and Eoman churches. Ruric, first sovereign of Russia, 
862. Harold Harfager of Norway conquers Orkneys, Shetlands, and 
Hebrides, 875. Alfred founds the University of Oxford, 886. Normans 
besiege Paris, 887. The Magyars settle in Hungary, 888. Under Regner 
Lodbrog, Denmark becomes an independent kingdom, 897. Mahmoud, 
ruler of Khorassan, conquers Hindostan, 898. 

Arts, &C. — A geographical degree measured by Ben Shaker, 833. A 
clepsydra sent by Haroun-al-Rasohid to Charlemagne. 
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Cities increase in importance. 

England. — ^Edwabd's claim to the crown was disputed by Ethel- 
wald, the son of Alfred's elder brother, who was supported by the 
Anglo-Danes, but at last slain. Edward's sister, Ethelfleda, widow 
of Ethelred, a powerful eorlderman of Mercia, is distinguished for her 
success against the Danes. 

Athelstane, one of the most enlightened princes of the time, ex- 
tended his dominions over Wales and Cornwall, he is the first who 
can strictly be called King of England. He gained a splendid victory 
(938) over the forces of Olave, or Anlaf, a Danish prince, Constantine, 
king of the Scots, and the Welsh. His alliance was sought by the 
most powerful European sovereigns. His sister Elgiva married 
Charles the Simple, and afterwards took refuge with her son Louis 
d'Outremer at his court. Another sister, Ethilda, married Hugh the 
Great, Count of Paris ; and a third, Editha, married Otho the Qreat 
of Gtermany. Three princes, Alan qf Bretagne, Louis of France, and 
Haco of Norway, were educated at his court, and assisted by him in 
recovering their dominions. He revised the laws, cared for the poor, 
and encouraged learning — he promoted the translation of the Bible 
into Anglo-Saxon, and sent a copy to every church in his kingdom. 
To encourage commerce, he granted the rank of Thane to all who 
made three voyages. In this reign the first warlike alliance was made 
l^etween France and England, Athelstane engaging to assist Louis lY. 
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Edmund I.'s short reign was disturbed by wars with his northern 
subjects, and with Anlaf. He was murdered at a banquet by a 
robber named Leolf. During the reign of his brother 

Edred, the government was vigorously conducted by Dimstani 
abbot of Qlastonbury. Edred left no children, and was succeeded by 

Edwy, a boy of fifteen, son of Edmund I., who immediately quar- 
relled with Dunstan. It is related that on Edwy*s retiring early from 
the coronation feast, Dunstan followed him to his private apartments 
and dragged him back, at the same time insulting the queen, whom 
he said the king ought not to have married, as she was related 
within the prohibited degrees. Edwy accused Dunstan of peculation 
during the preceding reigns, banished him, sequestered his property, 
and gave his monastery to the secular clergy. Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury, sanctioned a rising in Northumbria and Mercia, in 
favour of Edgar, the king's brother ; and some of the archbishop's 
retainers seized Elgiva, branded her face with a hot iron, and trans- 
ported her to Ireland. Here her misfortunes gained her friends, she 
was cured of her wounds, and, again radiant with beauty, hastened to 
join her husband. She was retaken by her enemies, and so cruelly 
tortured that she expired in a few days. Edwy died broken-hearted 
soon after. These cruel acts were praised by Dunstan's adherents, 
who accused Elgiva of crimes of which there seems decisive evidence 
to prove she was not guilty. During the reign of the licentious 

Edgab, Dunstan, who was now made primate, again undertook 
the government. He introduced many beneficial measures, main-* 
tained peace, renewed the coinage, which had been much depreciated 
by clipping, and commuted a tribute from Wales for three hundred 
wolves' heads annually. Dunstan was the champion of the regular 
against the secular clergy ; to promote his views, particularly to ei^orce 
the celibacy of the clergy, he scrupled not to pretend to work miracles* 
At a synod held at Winchester, a voice from a crucifix enforced the 
archbishop's demands ; and, on another occasion, no sooner had he 
uttered the words, " I commit my cause to Christ," than the floor on 
which his enemies stood gave way, and some of them were crushed 
to death, whilst that part of the room, in which Dunstan and hia 
friends were, remained firm. Edgar having heard the fame of a 
daughter of the Earl of Devonshire, sent one of his courtiers to see 
whether report had exaggerated her charms. Athelwold admired 
her so much that he married her himself, and then told the king 
she had nothing but riches to recommend her; Edgar, however. 
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determined to visit her and judge for himself. He was enraged on 
discovering the deception; Athelwold was soon after found murdered 
in a wood, and Elf rida became queen, Edgar possessed a navy of 3600 
ships ; his frequent progresses through his dominions, and the vigilant 
police he maintained, promoted the administration of justice ; but his 
vicious conduct, for which Dunstan sometimes imposed a trifling 
penance, rendered his court licentious, and he himself died at the 
age of thirty-two. 

Edward IL, son of Edgar, reigned only three years. He was assas- 
sinated by order of his cruel stepmother, Elfrida, who wished her 
own son, 

Ethblred the Unready, then a boy of ten years old, to succeed. 
It is said that Ethelred was much grieved at his brother's death, 
which so incensed Elfrida, that she beat him with wax tapers until 
his life was in danger. Dunstan, we are told, pronounced a male- 
diction whilst in the act of crowning him. In the third year of his 
reign the Danes renewed their incursions; they were repeatedly 
bought off, and the unhappy people were alternately plundered by 
their enemies, and the king's officers, who demanded exorbitant 
sums for Danegelt. 1002, Ethelred married Emma, daughter of 
Bichard, duke of Normandy ; scarcely were the wedding festivities 
over, when a horrible massacre of the Danes was perpetrated by the 
king's orders, even infants were not spared ; and the sister of Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, who had married an Enghsh earl of Danish 
descent, after being forced to witness the death of her husband and 
child, was herself murdered. 

State of the World. — During the first half of this century the Eastern 
empire suffered much from internal dissension and wars with the Bul- 
garians. The Bussians also appeared before Constantinople, and plun- 
dered the coasts of Asia Minor. Nicephorus, who was looked on by his 
people as a hero and a saint, recovered Candia, Cyprus, Cilicia, and 
Antioch, from the Arabs. Zimisces defeated the Bulgarians and Bussians, 
and Basil continued the victorious career of his predecessors. But whilst 
the Mahommedan power declined in the West, it gained fresh victories in 
the East. Mahmoud, ruler of Khorassan, reduced Lahore, Moultan and 
Guzerat, extending the Mussulman faith far into India. Hence arose the 
mixed language csdled Hindostanee, which has taken the place of Sanscrit. 

The Emperor Conrad, of Germany, died after a brief but turbulent 
reign, recommending for his successor the Duke of Saxony. Henry 
defeated the Hungarians, improved the military organisation of the country, 
fortified the towns, recognised their political rights, and ever found them 
ready to assist him in restraining the lawless power of the nobles. 
He is said to have instituted tournaments, he encouraged the chivalric 
spirit; he enacted that no one should be created a knight *^ who had ever 
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by word or deed injured the holy German Empire, no one who had injured 
a woman, deceived another, broken his word, or ran away from the 
field of battle." Otho I. continued the policy of his father; he con- 
quered Italy, which he claimed in right of his wife, Adelaide, widow of 
liOthaire II., he appointed Counts Palatine to check the power of the 
nobles, and assisted Louis IV. against his proud vassal, Hugh Le Blanc. 
He defeated the Hungarians. The reigns of the two succeeding emperors 
are chiefly occupied with Italian wars. 

The four last of the Carlovingian race in France reigned only in name; 
at length Hugh Capet assumed the title of King, and founded a new 
dynasty. The Norman Hastings was already settled as Count of Chartres; 
and Eollo had taken his place as a peer of France. Feudalism, recognise 
ing also the right of hereditary succession, was now generally estabhshed. 

Europe was everywhere torn by the dissensions between the great 
nobles and the kings. Christian doctrine was stm further corrupted, 
numerous additions were made to the Calendar of Saints ; a day was ap- 
pointed, on which all were required to unite in prayer for the release of 
souls from purgatory j and the Church was disgraced by a succession of 
wicked popes. To use the words of a Eoman Catholic historian, " It is 
usual to denominate this the iron age, on account of its barbarism and 
barrenness of all good ; the leaden age, on account of its abounding wicked- 
ness ; the dark age, on account of the scarcity of writers. What unheard- 
of monsters filled not only the chairs of bishops and abbots, but likewise 
that of St. Peter ! Everywhere might be seen the profligate manners of 
the clergy and monks." Yet a general belief prevailed that the end of the. 
world was at hand. Many hastened to bestow upon the Church that 
which they thought they could not long retain ; nearly half of France now 
belonged to the clergy, and numerous documents of the time commence 
with the words, " Appropinquante mundi termino." The century, however, 
closes with the elevation of the learned Sylvester to the Papal throne (999) ; 
he wrote a letter, in the name of the Church of Jerusalem, to the Church 
Universal, praying for help against the infidels ; none as yet armed them- 
selves for the struggle, except the newly erected republic of Pisa. 

East. — IiGO. Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, 911. Bomanus I., 
919. Constantine restored, 945. Eomanus II., 959. John Zimisces, 969. 
Basil and Constantine VIII., 975. 

German Emperors. — Louis m. Conrad, duke of Franconia, 912. 
(Saxon line.) Henry I., Fowler, 920. Otho I., Great, 936. Otho II., 973. 
Otho III., 983. 

France. — Charles the Simple. Rodolph, 923. Louis IV., D'Outre- 
mer, 936. Lothaire, 954. Louis V., Le Faineant, 986. Hugh Capet, 987. 
Eobert I. the Pious, 996. 

England.— Alfred. Edward I. the Elder, 901. Athelstane, 925. Ed- 
mund 1., 941. Edred, 948. Edwy, 955. Edgar the Peaceable, 959. Ed- 
ward II., Martyr, 976. Ethelred 11. the Unready, 978. 

Names of Note. — Eollo, duke of Normandy, 912. Crescentius, leader 
of an insurrection against the pope, 974. Otho III. caused him to be thrown 
from the battlements of St. Angelo ; his widow is said to have poisoned 
Otho. Hugh le Blanc, or le Grand, Count of Paris. Wlodomir, duke of 
Eussia and Muscovy ; he embraced Christianity 987. Howell-Dha, king 
of Wales. Amulf, archbishop of Eheims, deposed by Hugh Capet. 
Gerbert, tutor to Otho III., a very learned man : he studied under Arab 
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doctors in Spain, and is said to have introduced our present system of 
notation ; he was appointed by Capet, bishop of Eheims, in the place of 
AmuK, but compelled by the pope to resign. 999, He became pope by 
the title of Sylvester II. Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria, Luitprand, 
bishop of Cremona, Witikind, a monk, historians. St. Bernard, founder 
of the Alpine monasteries. 

Events. — Normans, under Kollo, settle in Normandy, 905. Bulgarians 
besiege Constantinople, 913, and again 916. Thierry, the first Count of 
Holland, 925. Kise of the republic of Pisa, 931. City of Genoa overrun 
by Saracens, 931. Otho I. conquers Italy, 964. Bohemia is conquered 
and united to the German Empire by Otho n., 977. Poland erected into 
a kingdom, by Otho HI., 999. 

Art. &C. — Arabic numerals introduced. Al-Batani makes a catalogue 
of the fixed stars. Celestial globe constructed. Watches made. 
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Hildebrand. 

England. — " A country illustrious and powerful ; a king asleep, 
and solicitous only about pleasure, hated by his people and derided 
by strangers ; generals envious of each other ; weak governors, ready 
to fly at the first shout of battle :" such is the description left us of 
England sixty years after the death of the great Athelstane. No 
sooner did the news of Ethelred's crime reach Denmark than Sweyn 
got together a larger fleet than had ever before visited England, and 
prepared to take a terrible revenge. In vain Ethelred levied taxes 
upon his oppressed subjects, they did not care to fight for him ; he 
was at last obliged to fly to Normandy, where his wife's brother? 
Richard, received him. 

Sweyn reigned less than a year ; at his death the Danes pro- 
claimed his son 

Canute, or Knut, whilst the Anglo-Saxons invited Ethelred to 
return. Ethelred died soon after, and his son, the intrepid 

Edmund Ironsides (1016), forced Canute to give up to him half 
the kingdom ; after a reign of one year he was murdered at Oxford 
(some say by the Danish king's orders), and Canute, variously sur- 
named the Brave, the Great, the Rich, the Pious, became king of all 
England. He married Emma, widow of Ethelred, but either banished 
or killed Ethelred's children ; he sent Edmimd and Edward, children 
of Edmund II., to the King of Sweden, with directions that they 
should be put to death ; they were, however, allowed to retire to 
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Germany, where Edmund died, but Edward the Outlaw became the 
father of Edgar Atbeling. " If Canute was at this time guilty of 
some cruel acts, we must remember that the Saxons had, by their 
treacherous massacre of his countrymen, deserved a severe punish- 
ment ; Canute afterwards repented of his too great severity and 
became a good king. 1031, he undertook a journey to Rome, as he 
himself said, " for the redemption of his sins and the welfare of his 
subjects," whence he wrote to England, " Be it known that I have 
vowed to God to govern my life henceforward by rectitude ; and if, 
through the intemperance of my youth, I have done what was not 
just, I will endeavour, by Gk)d's help, entirely to amend it." He met 
the Emperor Conrad at Rome, where a marriage was agreed upon 
between Henry of Bavaria, afterwards Henry III., and Canute's 
daughter, Cunihilda. Several anecdotes are related of Canute, 
Having once killed a soldier in a moment of intemperance, he called 
together his troops, and descending from his throne, with many 
tears demanded punishment, promising his judges impunity ; they 
requested the king to appoint it himself ; he fined himself 369 talents, 
the sum appointed by law being 40 talents. In order to reprove his 
flattering courtiers, who told him that even the sea would obey his 
commands, he placed his chair on the beach, and ordered the waves 
not to advance ; when the tide had come in until they were sur- 
rounded, he turned to his courtiers and said, " Let eveiy dweller on 
earth confess that the power of kings is vain. Let Him only be 
honoured with the name of Majesty whose everlasting laws the earth 
and sea with all their hosts obey :" after this he never wore his 
crown, 

Harold Harepoot was opposed by Hardicanute, the son of 
Emma. He enticed Alfred, son of Ethelred, into his power, and, with 
Earl Godwin's assistance, caused him to be cruelly murdered. He 
soon after died, leaving the throne to 

Hardicanute, who killed himself by intemperance in the second 
year of his reign. 

Edward III., Confessor, the only surviving son of Ethelred, was 
now chosen king. He was at first assisted by the powerful Earl 
Godwin, whose sister Editha he married ; but his partiality for the 
Normans, with whom he had so long resided, offended Godwin. The 
Earl attempted a rebellion, and was in consequence banished ; he, 
however, 1051, enforced his restoration with a powerful fleet ; it is 
said, that, as he was one day sitting at a feast with Edward, hoi' 
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ventured to affirm with an oath his innocence of Alfred*s murder ; 
he immediately became speechless, and died a few days after. 

Edward invited to England William, Duke of Normandy, son of 
Robert V., the Magnificent. William pretended, that during his visit 
his cousin Edward promised him the crown : when Harold shortly 
after went to Normandy, William obliged him to swear, that he would 
assist him in obtaining the crown in case of Edward's death. Harold 
laid hie hand upon a table and took the oath ; the covering was then 
removed from it, and he conceived his oath was more solemn than 
he had intended, for there were beneath it some bones of saints. 
Edward was much beloved by his subjects ; he compiled a code of 
laws, he abohshed the oppressive tax of Danegelt, and could never 
bear to look on money which had been wrung from his suffering 
subjects ; he was a great friend to the Church, and was very anxious 
to dedicate Westminster Abbey before his death ; he was too ill to 
be present at the ceremony, and died a few days after. He intro- 
duced the practice of touching for scrofula, or, as it was afterwards 
called, the King's Evil. Edgar AtheliDg, the Saxon heir to the throne, 
was a prince far too weak to undertake the government at this 
juncture. 

Harold, son of the great Earl Godwin, was immediately pro- 
claimed in London. William received news of this whilst huntmg 
in Normandy ; he immediately hastened home and commenced 
preparations for war. The Earl of Flanders, his wife's father, 
promised help ; the Pope listened to the prayers of Lanfranc, 
seconded by his own Archdeacon, Hildebrand, and sent William 
a consecrated banner; mercenaries from all countries flocked to 
his standard, but the winds for a long time delayed the invasion. 
Meanwhile, Harold's brother Tostig, who had previously offered to 
assist William, induced Harold Hadrada, of Norway, to join him ; 
they landed in the north and gained a victory over the Earls Morcar 
and Edwin, brothers of Harold's queen, Algitha, but were shortly 
after defeated and slain by the English king. Three days after this 
victory Harold received the news that William had landed. He 
hastened southwards and determined on an immediate engagement. 
AVilliam addressed his soldiers, telling them that he came to obtain 
his rights, to punish perjury, and to avenge the massacre of St. Brice, 
and the murder of Alfred. Oct. 14, 1066, the battle of Hastings was 
fought, on the spot where afterwards, in gratitude, he built Battle 
Abbey. For nine hours the English stood their ground, and would 
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probably bave been victorious had they not allowed themselves to be- 
deceived by a feigned flight. William gained a decisive victory : 
Harold and his two brothers were slain. 



Feudal System. 

The feudal system must exist in some form or other amongst all 
warlike nations. It may be traced at Home, when inalienable lands 
were granted to the soldiery, on conditions of military service, as also 
in the relation of the patromis to the cliens. It was very fully de- 
veloped by the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, and seems to have 
been brought to its highest state of perfection by the Norman branch 
of the latter ; for which reason I mention it at this period, although 
it had been much earlier introduced into England by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Land held by the owner in absolute property was called 

Allodial;* and the holder of such land, the lord. The holder of 
an allod might distribute portions of his possessions to others, upon 
condition of their rendering him military or other service. Such 
lands were said to be held on 

Feudal tenure : they were called feuds or fiefs, and the holder of 
them a vassal. The portion of his allod retained by the lord for 
himself was called the manor. Fiefs were not at first hereditary, 
but they soon became so. The granting of land by a vassal upon 
similar conditions to those upon which he himself held it, was called 
a process of subinfeudation ; as subdivision might be indefinitely re- 
newed, there were frequently many degrees between the lord para- 
mount and the actual occupant, or tenant paravail. Those who 
held directly from the king were called his tenants in capite. Feudal 
tenure may be divided into three kinds. 

Military/ tenure was considered the most honourable : the vassal 
was to attend his lord in arms forty days annually at his own ex- 
pense; or, if the holder of extensive lands, to supply a certain num- 
ber of men in proportion to those lands ; to grant 

Aids for the lord's ransom, if a prisoner ; for knighting his eldest 
son ; for marrying his eldest daughter. 

Beliefs were paid on the heir succeeding to his estate. 

Primer seizin (applicable only to tenants in capite of the king) 
was an extra fine paid by the heir, when not a minor ; it was usually 

• It was so called from the custom of portioning out conquered land by lot to the 
leader or l^ulers of an expedition. The portion of territory reserved for the king was 
called fiscal. 
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the first year's profits. If the heir was a minor the lord exercised 
the rights of 

Wardship, i, e, he administered the estate, and was not account- 
able for his management of the same. The lord had also the right 
to dispose of his ward in 

Marriage, Should the ward decline to marry any person se- 
lected, he or she forfeited such a sum of money as the alliance was 
considered worth. The lord also obtained a fine upon 

Alienation ; and if the vassal died without heirs the property 
reverted to the lord, and was called an 

Escheat. Since the power to devise real lands did not exist in 
England till after the reign of Henry VIII., escheats were very 
numerous. Upon the failure of a vassal to perform any of the con- 
ditions upon which he held land, e,g. to do homage, to appear when 
summoned, &c., he lost his lands by 

Forfeiture. 

Scutage, or escuage, was a pecuniary composition levied upon 
every knight's fee in lieu of military service. Land held on 

Free socage tenure, was called Boc-land. The holders of this 
kind were liable to the same burdens as the military tenants, but 
the lord had no rights of wardship or marriage. Land held on 

Villeinage tenure was called Folc-land. The tenant received no 
written grant from the lord, but was required to perform some ser- 
vice ; at first the lord might resume the land at pleasure, but after 
a time length of possession gave a prescriptive right, and the holders 
of Folo-land became the copy-holders of modern times. Probably 
down to the time of King John, nearly all villeins were 

Serfs. These were divided into 

Villeins regardant, i. e. who could not be removed from the land 
without their own consent ; and 

Villeins in gros, who could be bought and sold like cattle. The 
tendency of English law was to abolish serfdom : the chief causes 
of its gradual extinction were — (1) That the child took the rank of 
the father. (2) That all illegitimate children were free. (3) If the 
serf resided for a year and a day in a free town. (4) If the lord 
by entering upon any legal act with him implied his freedom, — the 
serf was thereby emancipated. Besides this, the Church always 
encouraged the manumission of slaves as an act of charity, and the 
law always laid the burden of proof upon the master ; the condition 
of the serf, however, was not much inferior to that of the agricul- 
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tural labourer ; he had his own home and lands, part of the produce 
of which he was bound to render to his lord ; but he had no political 
lights. The Saxons seem to have had but few household slaves ; 
they are sometimes mentioned under the term Esne, but this name 
is also applied to some who were certainly free. 



NORMAN LINE. 

1066. William I. (Conqueror), b. 1027, d. 1087. 

After the battle of Hastings, William received numerous rein- 
forcements ; Earls Morcar and Edwin, with Archbishop Stigand, 
supported the cause of the Saxon heir, Edgar Atheling, in the Witan, 
but were at length forced to submit, and two months after his 
landing William was crowned by Aldred, archbishop of York.* He 
took an oath to " treat the English as well as the best of their kings 
had done,^' and seems at first to have acted with moderation. The 
following year he visited Normandy, leaving the government in the 
hands of his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux. The English now 
made various attempts to throw off the Norman yoke. In 1068 
William returned, and began a second campaign. He took Exeter, 
laid waste the southern counties, and then marching towards York, 
carried on a war of extermination. Herewald the Wake made a last 
great effort at resistance (1073), and established a camp of refuge at 
Ely, but this was betrayed to William by the monks, and Herewald 
with difficulty escaped through the fens ; he afterwards submitted. 
Edgar Atheling and many of the English fled to Malcolm Caenmore, 
king of Scotland, who espoused their cause. Edgar's sister, Margaret, 
married Malcolm. William invaded Scotland, and compelled the 
king to do homage. 1071, he obtained permission from Gregory VII. 
to remove the Anglo-Saxon bishops ; he appointed Lanfranc, a learned 
Pisan, in the room of Stigand, and replaced numbers of the inferior 
clergy by foreigners ; even Saxon saints were erased from the calendar ; 
he agreed to pay tribute to Rome, and exempted the clergy from the 
jurisdiction of civil courts, but refused to resign the right of in- 
vestiture. He caused Domesday Book to be compiled ; it contained 
a general survey of England, a census, and an accoimt of the property 
possessed by each person. He divided the country into 60,000 fiefs, 

* The history of the Norman conquest is curiously illustrated by the Bayeux tapes- 
try, supposed to be the work of Queen Matilda and her ladies. 
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tlius creating so formidable a feudal militia, that the Danes only 
once afterwards ventured an attack. In order to limit the power of 
the nobles, he enacted that all vassals of peers should be his own 
vassals "in capite,*** and he encouraged appeals to his own tribunal^ 
the " aula regis." The English were allowed to retain many of their 
own courts; in the superior tribunals the French language was neces- 
sarily adopted. A bell called the Curfew was rung at eight every 
evening, when all fires and candles were put out. The inhabitants of 
many villages in Hampshire were expelled in order to form the New 
Forest, and very cruel forest laws were enacted. The Tower of 
London, and numerous castles were erected, and the Cinque Ports 
(Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich) fortified. 

1077, William's son, Robert, demanded the Duchy of Normandyi 
he was supported by Philip L At the siege of Gerberoy, Robert is 
said to have wounded his father before a recognition took place. 
They were afterwards reconciled by Queen Matilda. 

1087, William disputed the territory of the Vexin with Philip I. 
At the siege of Mantes his horse plunged violently, and inflicted an 
injury of which he died soon after. He bequeathed Normandy to 
Robert, England to William, and SOOOlbs. of silver to Henry. His 
funeral was interrupted by a voice exclaiming, *' Bishop, the man 
whom you have praised was a robber : this is the site of my father's 
house, which he took from me by violence to build this church. I 
forbid you to bury him here.*' The ceremony was delayed until 
compensation had been made. 

Kar. — He married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., earl of 
Flanders. 

Ckil, — Robert Curthose ; Richard, killed by a stag in the New 
Forest ; William ; Henry ; Adela, married Stephen, earl of Blois ; 
and other daughters. 

1087. William II. (Rupus), b. 1067, d. 1100. 

Scarcely was William seated on the throne, when Bishop Odo, 
assisted by the barons (who felt the inconvenience of a division 
between England and Normandy), raised an insurrection in favour of 
Robert; it was suppressed, and the Norman barons next revolted 

* That is, they did homage to William, as well as to their immediate superior, 
whom they were therefore bound to obey only, saving their duty to the king. Thii 
measure, whilst it rendered the nobles too weak to contend alone, as they did in 
Fnaoe, with the sovereign, forced them to make common cause with, tha '^^krs^^^ 
and greatly promoted the cause of liberty. 
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in favour of William, 1090. He invaded Normandy, but without 
success. 

On the death of Lanfranc (1089), William appropriated the 
revenues of a large number of benefices : this involved him in 
constant quarrels with Archbishop Anselm, whom he banished. 

1093, Malcolm Caenmore invaded the northern counties. He 
was slain at the siege of Alnwick. 1096, Bobert mortgaged Nor- 
mandy to William for 10,000 marks, in order that he might be able to 
join the first crusade : he was accompanied by Edgar Atheling. 

1097, Magnus, king of Norway, landed on the Isle of Anglesea. 
This was the last attempt made upon England by the Scandinavian 
nations. The sea overflowed 4000 acres of land, which had been 
given by Earl Godwin to the monks of Canterbury ; they are situated 
opposite Deal, and are called the Goodwin Sands. During this reign 
many bridges and roads were made, and some fine churches and 
buildings erected. Guilds began to be formed, charters were granted 
to several towns, and trade prospered. 

1100, William was shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel (it is said, acci- 
dentally) whilst hunting in the New Forest ; it seems probable that 
he was the victim of a conspiracy. He was the third of his family 
who died a violent death on this scene of the Conqueror's cruelty, 
and his subjects, whom he greatly oppressed, looked upon it as a 
judgment : his body was found the next day by a charcoal-burner 
and taken to Winchester. 

State of the World. — From the death of Basil until Michael V. was 
dethroned by a conspiracy, which placed Isaac Comnenus upon the throne, 
the Eastern Empire was really governed by Zoe and Theodora, Constan- 
tine's two daughters ; it suffered during this period from its old enemies, 
the Turks and Bulgarians, as well as from civil dissensions, famine and 
pestilence. Alp Arslan, "the valiant Lion," a model of Mohammedan 
virtue, captured Bomanus, whom he afterwards ransomed ; his career of 
conquest was terminated by his assassination, 1072. With his great suc- 
cessor, Malek Shah, whose dominions extended from the Chinese frontier 
to the neighbourhood of Georgia, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Arabia 
FeUx, the unity of the Turkish Empire expired. 

Many of the EngHsh nobles, flying from William the Conqueror, found 
a congenial occupation in assisting Alexius against the Normans, who, 
after driving out the Saracens, compelling the Pope to bestow upon them 
Sicily and the south of Italy, had attacked the Empire. During the conclu- 
ding years of this century, the Turks again threatened Constantinople ; 
and Alexius sent letters to the princes of Europe, soliciting aid. 1094, 
Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, indignant at the persecutions of 
the Christians in the Holy Land, travelled through Italy and France, 
seated on an ass, bearing in one hand a cniciflx, and in the other a letter 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Everywhere his enthusiastic eloquence 
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drew multitudes together. The Pope called a council at Piacenza, and 
afterwards at Claremont, as Peter described how the sacred places were 
desecrated, the Holy Sepulchre defiled, and the Christians tortured and 
slain, a deafening shout arose, " God wills it! God wills it!" the nobility 
pressed forward to assume the sacred symbol of a red cross, and their ex. 
ample was followed by multitudes of aU ranks. Too impatient to wait 
until the preparations of their military leaders were completed, crowds of 
peasants set forth (1096) under the guidance of Walter the Penniless, 
Gottschalcus, or Peter, some say even led by a goose and a goat : they 
cruelly murdered great numbers of Jews, and then marched eastward. 
Multitudes perished by the way ; the few who reached the plains of Asia 
were destroyed by Soliman^ near Nicsea, and 300,000 perished before a 
single city was taken. 1097, A regular army set forth ; the total number 
of fighting men assembled in the plains of Bithynia, is said to have 
amounted to 600,000. The Crusaders sufiered so severely from famine, 
pestilence, and war, that when they commenced the siege of Jerusalem 
( 1099), there were but 40,000 remaining. The holy city was taken after a 
siege of six weeks ; 70,000 Moslems were put to the sword, and the Jews 
burnt in their synsigogues. 

During this century the papal power greatiy increased. The Emperor, 
Henry III., had deposed and appointed pontiffs at his pleasure, but his 
son, who succeeded to the imperitd dignity at the age of six years, was no 
match for the master-n^^nd of the monk Hildebrand, then archdeacon of 
Home. Hildebrand became pope under the titie of Gregory VII., 105&, 
but during the reigns of the tiiree or four preceding pontiffs, we may con- 
sider him the virtual head of Christendom. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of councils and the remonstrances of bishops, priests, and people, he 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy, thus giving them a corporate, rather 
than a national existence. He carried on a life-long struggle to assert the 
dominion of the spiritual over the temporal power. At his instigation 
Leo IX.., although appointed by the emperor, submitted to a second elec- 
tion at Kome ; by his advice Nicolas II. enacted that none but cardinals 
should have any voice in the election of a pope, and assumed the right of 
giving away kingdoms by bestowing the two Sicilies on the Normans: 
and Gregory himself seemed to have triumphed, when Henry IV., who had 
dared to write to him from the Council of Worms, " We, Henry, with all 
our bishops, say to thee. Descend," stood for three days fasting and barefoot 
at the gates of the papal castie of Cremona. Simony was so universal 
amongst the temporal princes, that we cannot altogether refuse our sympa- 
thy to the pope, when he sought to get church patronage into his own 
hands. We read that on the death of a bishop, warlike nobles flocked to 
the imperial court, and sought, by price or petition, the sacred office ; in 
Milan benefices were openly sold ; Philip T., of France, scrupled not to 
put them up for sale to the highest bidder ; the people of Aquitaine 
humbly petitioned their count not to sell the bishopric of Limoges, to 
appoint a pastor, not a devourer of the flock ; and in England William II. 
retained the revenues for himself. Yet we must condemn Gregory's arro- 
gant treatment of the emperor, his substitution of his own, for the Divine 
commands, and the extravagant pretensions of his " Dictates," in which 
he asserted that he could depose and restore emperors, kings, and bishops, 
and absolve subjects from their allegiance ; that he was universal bishop ; 
that none might live under the same roof with one excommunicQ.tA,<l Vs^. 
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him, and that the Church cannot err. The support of the Countess 
Mat^da during her life, and the hequest of her extensive possessions at 
her death, contributed not a little to the support of the papal cause. 
The Imperialists, however, gained possession of Bome, 10B5. Gregory, 
after giving up the city to his friends, the Noimans, fled to Salerno, where 
he expired, exclaiming with his latest breath, '' I have loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity, therefore I die in exile." Henry for twenty years 
longer continued the struggle with Gregory's successors ; but at length, 
deserted by all, insulted by his own son and forced to abdicate, he sought 
a readership in the Cathedral of Spires: even this was refused him, and he 
died shortly after at Li^ge, broken-hearted and in want of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

But whilst the pontiffs were asserting their authority in high places, it 
was being silently undermined by numerous sects, who are said to have 
derived their opinions from the Paulikians. They were variously called 
Paterini, Cathari, and Albigenses. It is difficult ft'om the frightful accusa- 
tions of their enemies to decide what their creed was ; but we learn at any 
rate that they denied transubstantiation, and condemned the adoration of 
saints. The leaders of the Orleans sects, persecuted by Bobert I., were 
two clergymen distinguished for their piety; and thirteen of these heretics 
went rejoicing to the flames. Bobert the Pious was, however, himself 
celebrated for a struggle with the pope : the kingdom was laid under an 
interdict, because he refused to divorce his wife, Bertha, and he was at last 
obliged to yield. * 

In order to give some relief from the incessant wars the " Truce of 
God" was established in the reign of Henry I., by which all flghting was 
forbidden from sunset on Wednesday until sunrise on Monday, as well as 
on all fasts and festivals : the infraction of this law was believed to be 
punished by a disease then prevfident, called " Le feu sacre." Philip I, was 
but little troubled with religious scruples, and would have been excom- 
municated had not Gregory been too much occupied with his neighbour 
Henry IV. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries most of the allodial lands had 
become feudal ; t. e, they had been surrendered by their proprietors, and 
received back on feudal conditions ; or perhaps the owner had been com- 
pelled to acknowledge himself a vassal, and thus confess an original grant 
which had never existed. 

The Carthusians, 1184, the Cistercians, 1198, and some of the chivalric 
orders, were founded at the close of this century. 

Learning was ahnost confined to the study of grammar, logic, and me- 
taphysics ; ihQ Dialectics of Aristotle was the text-book in all schools, and 
endless controversies were carried on between the Nominalists andBealists.* 

East. — Basil. Constantine Vin., 1025. Bomanus III., Argjrrus, 1028^ 

* The question was, whether universal terms represented names or things. If the 
Nominalists maintained that men's conception of tne general term "triangle" did not 
necessarily imply the real existence of a typical triangle, the Realists cUscovered a 
dreadful heresy ; for 1^ they said, conceptions were not attached to existences, tiben 
they were dependent on the mind of him who conceived the idea, and in that case 
there would be as many conceptions of truth and justice as there are minds in the 
world, the absolute foundations of right and wrong would be overthrown, and vice 
prevail ; and thus these questions, which would probably never have influenced the 
life of a single person, were agitated for centuries; and the disputant^ not c<aitent to 
fight with i>enfl^ frequently engaged in mortal strife. 
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MichaellV., 1034. Michael V., 1041 . Constantine IX., 1042. Theodora, 
1054. Michael VI., 1050. Isaac I. Coranenus, 1057. Constantine X. 
Ducas, 1059. Bomanus IV. Diogenes, 1068. Michael VII. Parapinaces^ 
1071. Nicephorus III., 1078. Alexius I. Comnenus, 1081. 

Genxiany. — Otho in. Henry II. Bavaria, 1002. ( House of Franconia) , 
Conrad II., 1024. Henry ni., 1039. Henry IV., 1056. 

Prance.— Robert I. Henry I., 1031. Philip I., 1060. 

England. — Ethelred II. (Danes), Sweyn, 1013. Canute the Great, 
and Edmund Ironsides, 1015. Harold I. Harefoot, 1036. Hardicanute, 
1039. (Saxon), Edward Confessor, 1042. Harold II., 1066. (Norman 
line), WilUam I., 1066. WiUiam H., 1087. 

Names of Note.— Leo IX. (IO49-IO55), Gregory Vn. (1073-1086), 
Urhan II. (1087-1099), distinguished Popes. Zoe, Theodora, Eudoxia, 
Greek Empresses. Togrul Beg (1038), Alp Arslan (1063), Malek Shah 
(1073), Turkish Sultans. Hassan Sehek, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
founder of a religious sect called Assassins (1090).* St. Olave, at first a 
pirate, he afterwards obtained the crown of Norway, in opposition to Canute, 
and propagated Christianity by the sword ; he was killed in an insurrection, 
1028. Tancred de Hauteville and his twelve sons (the most famous of 
whom are, William of the iron-arm, Bobort Guiscard and Boger), Norman 
dukes of Apulia. Peter the Hermit. Godfrey of Boulogne, elected King 
of Jerusalem, 1100. His brother Baldwin, Bobert Duke of Normandy, 
Bobert of Flanders, Hugh the Great Count of Vermandois and brother 
of Philip I., Bohemund Prince of Tarentum, Baymond of Toulouse, leaders 
in the first crusade. Macbeth, 1039, Malcolm HI. Caenmore, 1057, 
Scottish kings. The Cid (1099), a Spanish chief, reputed the greatest 
captain of his age. Matilda, countess of Tuscany, and duchess of Spoleto, 
she bequeathed all her possessions to the Church. Berengarius, Arch- 
deacon of Angers. Stigand, 1054, Lanfranc, 1070, Anselm, 1093, Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury ; the last two were founders of scholastic theology. 
Abelard (1042), professor of philosophy at Paris, he afterwards retired into 
a monastery. Anna Comnena, the biographer of her father, Alexius. 
Ingulphus, secretary to William I., Dittmar, historians. 

Events. — Massacre of the Danes by Ethelred, 1002. A dreadful plague 
ravaged Europe, 1006. Danish dynasty in England, 1013. Normans 
conquer Southern Italy, 1018. Macbeth murders Duncan, and usuxps 
the Scottish throne, 1039. Turks under Tangrolipix, conquer Persia, 1043. 
Turks take Bagdad, and overthrow the Empire of the Caliphs, 1055. 
Saracens driven out of Italy by Bobert Guiscard, 1058. Bise of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline factions, 1061. Commencement of the College of Cardincds. 
Turks take Jerusalem from Saracens, 1076. Countess Matilda bestows 
her property on the Church, 1077. First crusade, 1095. Crusaders take 
Antioch, 1098. Jerusalem taken by Godfrey of Boulogne, 1099. 

Arts, &C. — Great impulse given to architecture. Musical notes invented, 
docks made (with wheels). Windmills introduced. 

* Their motto was, that truth was nowhere. To display to one of the kings of 
Jerusalem, who visited him, their implicit obedience, Hassan ordered two of his fol- 
lowers to throw themselves fix>m some high rock : they immediately did so. 
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Crusades. 

1100. Henry I. (Beauclerc), b. 1070, d. 1135. 

England. — Henry, who was of the hunting party in Hampshire, 
hastened to seize the treasury ; three days after his brother's death, 
he was acknowledged king by the Witan. In order to secure the sup- 
port of the barons he granted a very valuable charter confirming the 
laws of Edward the Confessor ; he married the Anglo-Saxon heiress, 
recalled Anselm, and restored to the Church the revenues of which 
it had been deprived by his brother. 

On Kobert's return from the Crusade, he asserted his right to 
the crown ; the two brothers met at the head of their armies, but as 
neither would risk an engagement, it was agreed that Bobert should 
resign his claims for a pension of 3000 marks a-year. Henry soon 
after declared himself the protector of the Normans against the bad 
government of his brother, attacked Normandy, and took Robert and 
Edgar Atheling prisoners at Tinchebray (1106) ; Edgar was allowed 
to live in retirement, and Robert imprisoned in Cardifi: Castle ; on 
his making an attempt to escape, his eyes were cruelly put out ; he 
lingered twenty-seven years. Louis VI. espoused the cause of 
Robert's son William. Battle of Brenneville, 1119. 

William, son of Henry, was returning from Normandy after re- 
ceiving the homage of the barons, when the Blanche Nef, in which 
he sailed, struck on a rock near Harfieur ; more than 140 persons 
perished ; one only, a butcher of Rouen, saved himself by clinging 
to the mast. The prince was not regretted by the English, but his 
death so aflfected Henry, that he was never afterwards seen to smile. 
The king now obliged the barons to swear fealty to his daughter 
Matilda. About this time the two sons of the Count of Blois came 
to England. Henry, the elder, was made bishop of Winchester ; 
Stephen, who by his marriage had obtained large possessions in 
England and Normctndy, became very popular. 

Disputes arose concerning the succession to the earldom of 
Flanders. Louis supported William Fitz-Robert, and Henry assisted 
Thierry of Alsace ; in the resulting wars William died of a wound 
at Alost, 1127. 
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A colony of Flemings settled at Worstead near Norwich, and in- 
troduced the manufacture of woollen cloths. The first arched 
bridge was built in England over the Lea, and called Bow Bridge. A 
standard of weights and measures was fixed, the yard-measure being 
taken from the king*s arm. The coinage was improved, and rents 
paid in money instead of kind. Henry had received a learned edu- 
cation ; he was generally popular, for his resistance to the pope's 
encroachments, and his zeal in the execution of justice (generally) ; 
yet he augmented the severity of the forest laws, and was guilty of 
many tyrannical acts. He died, it is said, of eating lampreys at 
St. Denis. 

Mar, — He married (1) Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III., and 
niece of Edgar Atheling, and (2) Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, duke 
of Louvain. 

ChiL — By Matilda : William, Matilda, who married first the 
Emperor Henry V., and afterwards (Jeoffrey Plantagenet, earl of 
Anjou, by whom she had Henry II., Geoffrey, and William. 

1135. Stephen (House op Blois), b. 1106, d. 1154. 

The principles of hereditary succession not being yet fully re- 
cognised, and the warlike barons being averse to female rule, 
Stephen found little difficulty in obtaining the crown ; but he 
undermined his own authority by his large grants of land to the 
powerful barons, and by his allowing them to build castles. England 
was soon covered with fortresses, which were generally little better 
than dens of robbers. 

David of Scotland invaded the northern counties in support of 
his niece Matilda. He was vigorously opposed by Thurstan, arch- 
bishop of York, and Ranulph, bishop of Durham ; the English yeo- 
men flocked to the banner of St. Cuthbert, and David was totally 
defeated in the battle of the Standard (Northallerton, Yorkshire), 
1138. 

Stephen irritated the clergy by his attacks upon the warlike 
bishops of Sarum, Lincoln, and Ely. 1139, Matilda landed with a 
small force, and was taken prisoner ; Stephen, too chivalrous to re- 
tain her, sent her under escort to her half-brother Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, who was then prosecuting the war. Feb. 1141, Stephen 
was taken prisoner before Lincoln, and imprisoned at Bristol. His 
brother Henry, bishop of Winchester, now deserted his cause, and 
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Matilda was declared queen. The citizens of London received her 
with reluctance, and her haughty conduct so provoked them, that 
they obliged her to fly to Oxford. (Sept.) Her forces were defeated 
near Gloucester ; David, of Scotland, who had joined her, escaped 
with difficulty; her brother was taken and (Nov.) exchanged for 
Stephen. Eobertdied 1147, and then Matilda retired to Normandy, 
which her husband had saetinwhile reduced. 

1148. Stephen banished Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, for 
attending a synod at Rheims without his permission ; the archbishop 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, and the king was obliged to 
yield. Stephen in vain endeavoured to get his son Eustace acknow- 
ledged heir to jthe throne, the bishops refused, and Theobald ob- 
tained the confirmation of their act by sending his secretary 
Thomas k Becket to Home. 

1152. Henry Plantagenet landed with a small army ; it was 
agreed upon by a truce at Wallingford (Berks), that Stephen should 
retain the crown during his life, but adopt Henry as his son and 
successor. Eustace died soon after, and prince William agreed to do 
homage to Henry. Stephen survived this treaty about a year. 

The miseries of the people during this reign are pathetically 
described by the old chroniclers. "When the rich found that 
Stephen was a mild man, they did wonders ; they sorely oppressed 
the wretched men of the land with castle-works, and filled them 
with devils and evil men ; then they took those they weened had 
any goods and put them in prison for their gold and silver, and 
tortured them with tortures. In these castles were things loathy 
and grim ; I cannot and may not tell all the pains they gave to the 
wretched men of this land, and this lasted the nineteen winters that 
Stephen was king. Thou mightest go a day^s journey, and never 
shouldst thou find a man sitting in a town ; wretched men starved 
of hunger ; to till the ground was to plough the sea, the earth bare 
no com, and men said openly that Christ and his saints were 
asleep." 

1136. London was nearly destroyed by fire. St. Catharine's 
hospital was founded by queen Matilda, 1148.* 

For the history of this period we are indebted to the works of 
Geoffry of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William of 
Malmesbury. 

* It waa lately rexnoyed from the neighbourhood of the Tower to Regent's Park. 
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Mar. — ^He married Matilda, daughter of Eustace, count of 
Boulogne. 

Chil, — Eustace married Constance, daughter of Louis YI. 
William, and other children. 

1164. Henry II. (Plantagenet Line), b. 1133, d. 1189. 

Henry Plantagenet, even before his accession to the English 
throne, was one of the most popular and powerful princes of the 
time ; his dominions in France nearly equalled those of the French 
king, and gave him the command of the whole coast (except Brittany) 
from the mouth of the Seine to the Pyrenees ; he surpassed all his 
contemporaries in the valuable qualities of a sovereign.* 

His vigorous government soon restored order in England ; he 
resumed all grants of crown lands, expelled the foreign mercenary 
companies, destroyed 1100 castles, obtained by negotiation those 
northern counties which were held by David of Scotland, renewed 
the debased coinage, and encouraged commerce. 

He was imsuccessful in a war with the Welsh. Battle of Coles- 
hill, 1157. 

Henry's brother Qeofirey attempted to seize Anjou, but was 
unsuccessful ; the people of Nantes then elected him their governor ; 
at his death, 1158, the King of England, on pretence of being his 
brother's heir, took possession of the city. Conan, duke of Bretagne, 
declared war, and was supported by Louis VII. It was at length 
agreed that Henry's son, Geoffrey, should marry Conan's daughter, 
Constance, and that he should succeed to the dukedom after her 
father's death. 

Henry next attempted to get possession of Toulouse, which he 
claimed in right of his wife ; the expedition is chiefly remarkable 
because he commuted the feudal military service for a fine, which 
he spent in paying mercenary troops. 

Henry was desirous to reform the abuses in the administration 
which had crept in during the disorders of preceding reigns ; he 
employed Ranulph de Glanville to form a collection of the existing 
laws. In order to check the tyranny of the barons, he divided 
England into six circuits, which were visited by justices appointed 
to try all causes in the king's name. Englishmen were placed on a 

* From his father he mherited Anjou, Touraine, and Mame ; by his marriage he 
ao(|uired Foitou, Guienne, Baintou^e, Aiivergue, Perigoi-d ; by his subsequent war sin 
Bnttany, he became virtuaUy master of that province. 
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political equality with Normans ; compositions, by pecimiary fines, 
for robbery and murder were abolished ; and trial by ordestl was 
virtually abandoned. Since, however, the clergy could not be tried 
by lay judges, these salutary changes did not affect them, and so 
lenient were the ecclesiastical laws, that the greatest crimes were 
committed by priests with impunity. On the death of Archbishop 
Theobald, the king appointed Thomas h Becket,* who had gradually 
risen to the highest offices, and was now chancellor, to the vacant 
see. Becket had always been distinguished for his gaiety, mag- 
nificence, and devotion to the king ; but no sooner was he made 
primate than he laid aside his former state, wore sackcloth, waited 
on the poor, and uniformly supported the pope and clergy against 
the crown ; he opposed the trial of ecclesiastics in civil courts, and 
demanded the restoration of all lands and castles, which had ever 
belonged to the see of Canterbury : having been compelled to yield 
so far as to sign (1164) the "Constitutions of Clarendon," f he after- 
wards withdrew his consent, and finding the king bent on his ruin, 
fled to France (1164), where he remained under the protection of 
Louis and the pope. At length his haughty conduct disgusted even 
his friends, he was obliged to consent to a reconciliation, and 
returned to England (Dec. 1169), bearing with him an excommuni- 
cation against the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London 
and Salisbury. He met with numerous enemies, and on pretence of 
some passionate words uttered by the king, some armed knights 
murdered him at the foot of the altar in his own cathedral (1170). 
The king expressed much sorrow, and some years after (1174), did 
penance at his tomb ; his body was enshrined, and visited by multi- 
tudes of pilgiims. 

1167, Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, with Henry's consent, assisted 
Dermod, king of Leinster, who had been expelled by his subjects for 
cruelty. Adrian IV. bestowed Ireland upon the king, who afterwards 
joined Strongbow, and the conquest of nearly the whole island was 
completed 1171. 

The concluding years of Henry's life were embittered by the 
frequent rebellions of his sons, in which they were encouraged by 

* See preceding reign. 

t The Constitutions of Clarendon (a palace near Salisbury), are sixteen in number, the 
principal are these : — All causes not strictly ecclesiastical shall be tried in civil courts. 
All clerks shall be tried for crimes in civil courts. They shall not be permitted to leave 
the country without royal permission. All tenants in capite of the king shall be bound to 
attend his courts, and be subject to feudal burdens. Bishops shall be elected in the 
king's presence, and do homage to him. The king shall receive the reveuues of 
vacant sees. 
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their mother, the kings of France and Scotland, and the Earl of 
Flanders. 

1174. William I. of Scotland, having invaded Northumberland, • 
was taken prisoner by Kanulph de Glanville, and obliged to make 
numerous concessions. After the death of Prince Henry and Geoffrey, 
Richard and John still continued the impious war against their 
father ; Henry was obliged to agree to a disgraceful peace ; he never 
recovered from the degradation, and died broken-hearted in the 
church of Chinon in Normandy. 

During this reign the towns greatly increased in importance. A * 
stone bridge was commenced at London. A terrible earthquake 
overthrew Lincoln, 1185. It had formerly been the custom to seize 
all wrecks ; Henry enacted that, if any person were foimd ahve on 
the vessel, it should be restored to its owners. Glass windows were 
first used in England. Many fables are told of a labyrinth at Wood- 
stock, made for one of Henry's favourites, Eosamund Clifford. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Fitz-stephen, John of Hexham, historians. 

Mar, — He married Eleanor, daughter of William, duke of 
Aquitaine, and divorced wife of Louis VII. 

ChU. — Henry, who married Margaret, daughter of Louis VII., by 
his second wife Constance of Castile ; he died 1184. Richard. Geoffrey 
married Constance of Bretagne ; he was killed at a tournament in 
Paris, 1186, and left two children, Arthur and Eleanor. John. Maude 
married Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony. Eleanor married Alphonso 
of Castile.* Joan married William II., t of Sicily, and afterwards the 
earl of Toulouse. 

1189. Richard I. (Cgeur de Lion), b. 1157, d. 1199. 

At the period of the king's coronation a frightful massacre of the 
Jews took place in London (1189), York, and other places (1190). 
Being anxious to join the third crusade, Richard resorted to every 
method, legal or illegal, to raise money, selling public ofl&ces, crown 
lands, and the vassalage of Scotland. 1190. He met Philip Augus- 
tus with 100,000 men, on the plains of Vezelay. The two armies 
then proceeded to Sicily ; here they were met by the English fleet, 
which had been for some time delayed, having assisted the Portuguese 
to chastise the Moors. 

Richard, on pretence of demanding from Tancred, kiog of Sicily, 

* Her daughter, Blanche, was the wife of Louis VIII. 
t Through this marriage arose Kichard's wars in Sicily. 
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the dowry of his sister Joan, widow of William IL, seized several 
castles and took Messina. Peace was at length concluded to the pre- 
judice of the Emperor Henry VI. (who claimed the crown in right of 
his wife), and Richard's nephew, Arthur, was affianced to Tancred's 
daughter. 

(March, 1191.) After a six months' stay in Sicily the crusaders 
set sail for Acre ; a storm arose, which endangered the safety of 
Bichard and his bride elect ; the Cypriots plundered some wrecks, 
and their king, Isaac Comnenus, having refused satisfaction, Richard 
^took possession of the island, loaded him with silver chains, and 
sent him prisoner to Syria. 

The crusaders were joined in Palestine by the small remains of 
Frederick Barbarossa's army ; they took Acre, 1191, Ascalon, 1192. 
Joppa, Csesarea, and other cities ; but the quarrels between the 
diflferent nations and their leaders, and the privations to which all 
were exposed, prevented any long-continued success. Philip II. 
deserted the cause, and returned to France ; Conrad of Montserrat 
was killed by the emissaries of Hassan Sebek ; the duke of Burgundy 
impeded all the movements of the English ; and at length Richard, 
receiving constant complaints of his brother John, who had made an 
alliance with Philip, and seemed determined to seize the kingdom, 
made a truce with Saladin, and set out on his return in the disguise 
of a pilgrim. Being shipwrecked near Aquilaea, he fell into the 
hands of his mortal enemy Leopold, duke of Austria, by whom he 
W£U3 sold to the Emperor Henry VI., 1193. Philip and John bribed 
the emperor to detain him prisoner, which he did for fifteen months 
in the castle of Diernstein (Lower Austria);* he then brought him 
before the Diet of Worms, and made various accusations against him, 
amongst others, that he had murdered Conrad of Montserrat, a 
prince of the empire, and taken an unfair share of booty. At last, 
forced by the threats of the pope, and the public opinion of Europe, 
Henry consented to accept the enormous ransom of 300,000^. This 
sum was collected by the regent Longchamp, bishop of Ely, a deter- 
mined enemy of John, and Richard landed in England, March, 1194. 

John, after treacherously massacring the garrison of E\Teux, 
sought and obtained his brother's forgiveness. 

• A story is told, that the placo of Richard's confinement was discovered by a 
favourite pa^e, Blondel, who travelled through Europe singing an air which he and 
Richard had learned together, until ho heard a voice answer him, which he knew to 
be the king's. 
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The rest of this reign was spent in wars with Brittany, Aquitaine, 
Philip, the earl of Flanders, and the earl of Toulouse. 

1189. A dispute arose with Vidomar, lord of Limoges, and 
Richard was shot by Bertrand de Gurdun, whilst bessieging the castle 
of Chalus. He died in the forty-second year of his age, and the 
tenth of his reign, only a few months of which he had spent in 
England. 

The people suffered greatly from the extortions of the govern- 
ment, and the country was overrun with robbers ; the celebrated 
outlaws, Robin Hood and Little John, lived at this time. William 
Fitzosbert, or Longbeard, called the King of the Poor, was executed 
(1196) on a charge of sedition ; he was looked upon as a martyr by 
the common people, and pieces of his gibbet were distributed for 
relics. Coats-of-arms were introduced during the crusades : Richard 
adopted three lions passant. At the battle of Gisors, 1198, he gave 
the parole " Dieu et mon droit," which has been retained as the royal 
motto. 

Mar, — He married at Cyprus Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, 
king of Navarre. 

State of the World. — The warriors of the first crusade did not meet 
with a very friendly reception from Alexius, yet their arrival delayed 
for a time the faU of the empire. John and Manuel Comnenus continued 
the war against Zenghis Khan and his son, the wise and just Noureddin. 

Roused by the fall of Edessa (1145) before the arms of Zenghis, Europe, 
at the call of St. Bernard, armed for a second crusade. Louis VII., unable 
to silence the reproaches of his conscience, which accused him of the death 
of 1300 persons burnt at Vitry, led an army to join that which had 
marched under the Emperor Conrad to Palestine. The Greeks, dreading 
the disorder introduced by these soldiers of the cross, everywhere closed 
their gates against them, and either left them to die of hunger, or (it is 
said) sold them poisoned food, and sent them treacherous guides. 1149, 
After suffering many disastrous defeats the two monarchs returned in the 
deepest dejection. Louis soon after divorced his queen, Eleanor, who had 
accompanied him, and displeased him by her thoughtless conduct. 

The capture of Jerusalem by Saladin was the immediate cause of the 
third crusade. Frederick Barbarossa, after defending himself against the 
treacherous attacks of Isaac Angelus, formed the siege of Acre, 1189. The 
following year he was drowned in crossing the Calycadnus (Selef ) in 
Cilicia. The succeeding events have been ali*eady noticed in the reign of 
Richard I. 

The crusades contributed much to the prosperity of the cities o^ 
northern Italy, and promoted commerce generally; they extended our 
knowledge of geography and history ; by impoverishing and calling away 
the great lords, they prepared the way for the people to assert their rights, 
whilst the conspicuous part taken in them by the clergy, and the extraor- 
dinary powers committed to them during the absence of the great king^ 
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and dukes, formed a precedent for later assumptions ; Europe was drained 
of men and money, and dissensions between the different countries com- 
menced, which resulted in centuries of warfare. These expeditions also 
promoted the chivalric feeling so celebrated in the songs of the Trouba- 
dours, and led to the establishment of the four great miHtary orders.* 

The German emperors during this century still continued their disputes 
with the pope : at length, Henry V., by the Concordat of Worms, yielded 
the right to invest with the ring and crozier (the symbols of spiritual 
authority ) , but retained his power over the temporalities. Lothaire resigned 
everything to Bome. In the succeeding reign we find the names of Guelph 
{i.e, an adherent of the great vassals of the pope), and Ghibelline (i.e. an 
adherent of the emperor) first used. 

Frederick I., before joining the crusade in whieh he died, succeeded in 
gaining some advantages over the cities of Lombardy : he then requested 
Adrian IV. to place the iron crown on his head. Home was at that time 
divided into two parties. Arnold of Brescia, seeing the evils which resulted 
from the immense wealth of ecclesiastical rulers, proposed some reforms, 
and that they should give up their worldly possessions ; he was incessantly 
persecuted by St. Bernard, yet even his enemies confess that he gave them 
many just rebukes : being driven out of Italy, he visited Abelard in France, 
and spent a considerable time in Switzerland. 1145, he returned to Rome, 
where he was supported by many of the citizens in his endeavours to 
establish a republic. Adrian required of Frederick the sacrifice of this 
man, and as the emperor had no taste for republics, he caused Arnold to 
be strangled, his body to be burned and the ashes thrown into the Tiber. 
And the same day Adrian and Frederick were made friends together. 
The pope solemnly crowned Frederick, and he in return held the pope's 
stirrup. Yet he was determined not to give up his imperial rights; he 
caused a picture representing Lothaire receiving the crown in fee from the 
pope to be publicly burned, exclaiming, " God has raised the Church by 
means of the State ; the Church nevertheless tries to overthrow the State ; 
efface your pictures, take back your documents, that peace may be pre- 
served." 

Henry VI., who had married Constance, heiress of Sicily and Naples, 
succeeded in annexing these countries to the empire, and thus the Norman 
rule in Italy ceased, 1194; his memory is execrated for the atrocities he 
there perpetrated. He died three years later, leaving an infant son, 
Frederick II. Constance placed her child under the guardianship of the 
pope, by whom he was crowned King of the Sicilies : lie succession to the 
imperial throne was disputed by Otho of Brunswick, and Henry's brother 
PhiUp. 

* These were (1) The Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, afterwards called Knights 
of Malta. They wore a white cross on black robes : they successively removed, after 
the loss of the Holy Land, to Cyprus, Rhodes, and Mtdta; the last of which they held 
until their expulsion by Napoleon 1798. 

(2) The Templars, or Red Cross Knights, who afterwards held rich endowments in 
all parts of Europe : they were suppressed by the Council of Vienne, 1312, and suffered 
horrible tortures and cruel deaths. 

(3) The Teutonic order was formed to relieve the sick and wounded ; the knights 
wore a black cross on white robes. They subdued Prussia, which they held until tha 
Reformation, 1525. 

(4) The order of St. Lazarus was originally instituted to attend on those attacked 
by leprosy, a disease introduced by the Crusaders. They never rose to great emi- 
nence. 
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• 

The promises of forgiveness of sins made to all crusaders still further 
developed the doctrine of indulgences ; it was now affirmed that the merits 
of the saints formed a treasury, from which the popes could dispense to 
whomsoever they would. Numerous relics were imported from the Holy 
Land, and the worship of the Virgin hegan to take a more pronlinent place 
in the church services. 

The sect of the Waldenses, or Poor Men of Lyons, is said to have arisen 
about the year 1160, when a rich merchant of that city named Peter Waldo 
procured the translation of the Bible, and of passages from the primitive 
Fathers, into French. Convincing men by the holiness of their lives, and 
their contempt of riches and honours, their doctrines rapidly spread through 
Europe, nor could they be exterminated by the persecutions to which they 
were subjected. They denied the supremacy of the pope, and his power to 
grant indulgences, they rejected the doctrine of purgatory and prayers for 
the dead, and sought generally to restore the teaching and discipline of the 
primitive Church. 

A great struggle was going on during this century between the sovereign 
and the people on the one hand, against the nobles on the other. Thus 
we find Barbarossa, Louis YI., and Henry II. of England, destroying 
castles, declaring crown lands inalienable, and granting numerous charters 
to the cities and communes ; the Hanseatic League united together the 
cities of northern Germany, which soon rivalled those of Italy and 
Flanders. Scholastic controversies were carried on with much warmth, 
and numerous universities arose. The discovery of the Pandects gave 
a great impulse to legal studies.* 

East* — Alexius I. John Comnenus, 1118. Manuel Comnenus, 1143 
Alexius II., 1180. Andronicus, 1183. Isaac II., Angelus, 1185. Alexius 
in., 1195. 

Germany. — Henry rv. Henry v., IIO6. Lothaire (Duke of Saxony), 
1125. (House of Swabia), Conrad III., 1138. Frederick Barbarossa, 1152. 
Henry VI., 1190. Philip and Otho IV. (Duke of Brunswick), 1198. 

Prance.— Philip L Louis VI., IIO8. Louis VIL, 1137. Philip H., 
Augustus, 1180. 

England.— Henry I., 1100. Stephen, 1135. Henry IL, 1154. Eich- 

ardl., 1189. John, 1199. 

Scotland. — Donald Bane, 1093. Duncan II., 1095. Alexander L, 
1107. David I., 1124. Malcolm IV., 1153. WilUara the Lion, 1165. 

Names of Note. — Zenghis, 1127, Noureddin, 1145, SaJadin, 1171, 
Tnrldsh leaders, Prester John, a powerful king of Central Asia. Conrad 
of Montserrat, assassinated 1192, Guy Lusignan, claimants of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 1 195. Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
Breakspear) (1154-1159), the only English pope. Alexander III. (1159- 
1181), he sanctioned a crusade against *^ heretics,** assumed the sole right 
of canonization, and gave the ti^e of king to the dukes of Portugal, Bo- 
hemia, and Bulgaria. When defeated by Frederick L, he fled to Venice. 
Ziani, the Doge, having gained a naval victory over the emperor, he in- 

* The civil, or Roman law, was generally adopted on the Continent, but vehemently 
opposed in England, owing to its association with ecclesiastical tyranny ; the common, 
or unwritten law, which is only discoverable by the study of precedents being pre- 
ferred. The third kind, the English, written, or statute law, consists of the s^tutes 
and acts olf parliament. 
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utitnted the ceremony called the Marriage of the Adriatic, ** Take this 
ring," said he to the Doge, ** and present it to the sea, in testimony of your 
dominion over it;" he supported Becket. Ccelestine III. (1191-1198); 
he threatened Henry VI. and Leopold duke of Austria, for imprisoning 
Bichard I. Ahb^ Suger, regent of France during the absence of Louis VU. 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, Hugh, bishop of Durham, regents during the 
absence of Richard I. St. Bernard (1153), abbot of Clairvaux. Hugh de 
St. Victoire ; St Hildegarde, abbess of Bingen, the great oracle of the pope 
and emperor, and a supporter of St. Bernard ; her sister, St. Elizabeth, 
abbess of Schonangen, near Treves, mystics. Peter de Bruys, founder 
of a sect called Petrobrussians, 1130. Arnold of Brescia, 1155. Peter 
Waldus, 1160. Banulph de Glanville, famous for his legal treatise. John 
of Salisbury. Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, "the master of the sen- 
tences." Peter of Blois. 

Events. — Templars instituted, 1118. Concordat of Worms, 1122. First 
Lateran Council, 1123. The Pandects of Justinian discovered atAmalphi, 
1137. Alfonso I. recovers Portugal from the Saracens, 1139. CarmeJ- 
ites founded, 1141. Second crusade preached by St. Bernard, 1147. The 
Gnelph and Ghibelline factions disturb Italy. Bank of Venice founded, 
1157. Moscow founded, 1158. Sardinia made a kingdom by Barbarossa, 
1164. Third Lateran council, 1179. Jerusalem taken by Saladin, 1187. 
Third crusade, 1189. 
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The Age of the Schoolmen. 

1199. John (Lackland), b. 1166, d. 1216. 

England. — ^John was in Normandy at the time of his brother's 
death ; after seizing the treasures of Chinon he hastened to Bouen, 
where he was invested with the Duchy of Normandy, whilst his 
nephew Arthur, then twelve years old, was proclaimed in Touraine, 
Maine, Anjou, and Brittany. Archbishop Hubert espoused John*s 
cause in England, asserting the nation's right to elect their sovereign, 
and he was shortly after acknowledged king. Philip assisted Arthur, 
but only so far as was consistent with his own plans of eventually 
seizing the English provinces in France. Whilst the prince was 
engaged in besieging his grandmother Eleanor at Mirebeau, near 
Poitiers, he was surrounded and captured (1202), with the Count de 
la Marche, and 200 noble knights. Twenty-two of these were starved 
to death in Cork Castle, and the others either kiUed or imprisoned. 
Arthur was given into the custody of Hubert de Burgh at Falaise, 
but afterwards removed to Rouen, where his uncle is supposed to 
have murdered him with his own hand. Ai-thur's sister Eleanor, 
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was imprisoned for thirty-nine years in Bristol Castle, where she 
died. 

Philip, after summoning John as his vassal, to appear and answeif 
for Arthur's death, pronounced his lands forfeited, and thus was 
Normandy finally reunited to the French crown. John occasionally 
roused himself from his voluptuous pleasures to oppose the French, 
but whilst the tide of success was all in their favour, he added to his 
difficulties by quarrelling with the pope. 

Innocent III. appointed Stephen Langton archbishop ; John 
nominated Gray bishop of Norwich, and drove the monks of Canter-^ 
bury, who opposed him, out of the kingdom. Innocent laid England 
under an interdict, and at the end of a year excommunicated John^ 
preached a crusade against him, and appointed Philip his successor* 
John got together all available vessels, crossed the Channel, swept 
the coast of Normandy, and returned. Feeling, however, that he 
could not trust to the loyalty of his much-oppressed subjects, he 
purchased the pope's forgiveness by acceding to all his demands ; 
he even laid his crown at the feet of the legate Pandulph, receiving it 
again as a feudal gift, and promising an annual tribute of 1000 marks. 

Philip, now forbidden by the pope to attack his faithftd vassal, 
turned his arms against Ferrand, earl of Flanders ; Ferrand called 
on the Enghsh for assistance, and the French fleet was entirely de- 
stroyed. 1214, John united with Otho IV., and the earls of Flanders 
and Boulogne, against Philip, but was unable to render much assist- 
ance, the allies were defeated at Bouvines. 

The barons, on John's refusal to cease from his oppressive acts 
and grant their just demands, raised the standard of revolt : they 
were joined by the great towns, and the king, deserted by all, was 
obliged to sign Magna Charta, at Runnymead, near Windsor (1215). 
For this, the great bulwark and foundation of English liberty, we are 
mainly indebted to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
William, earl of Pembroke. 

John took every opportunity of breaking his oaths, he brought 
over foreign mercenaries, and marched through the country burning 
and laying waste. The barons then offered the crown to Louis the 
Dauphin, who was connected with the English royal family by his 
wife Blanche. He landed at Sandwich, and received the homage of 
the feudal lords at London; but the English and French did not 
long agree. John died a few months after at Newark-on-Trent, of a 
fever brought on by the fatigue of a march through the Wash 
(Lincolnshire), 1216. 
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During this reign great cruelties were practised upon the Jews 
in order to extort money from them ;* the clergy were forced to 
^ve up the church plate, and all classes suffered much from the 
king's oppressive violence. Fitz-Peter, the chief justiciary, and 
Fitz-Walter, earl of Dunmore, were distinguished as supporters of 
the barons* cause. First mayor of London, 1208. 

Mar, — He married (1) Alvira, daughter of the earl of Gloucester, 
and afterwards, Isabella, daughter of the count of Angouleme. 

Chil, — Henry Richard of Cornwall, who purchased the imperial 
crown, 1266 ; Jane, 'who married Alexander II. of Scotland. Eleanor, 
who married Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. Isabella, who 
married Frederick II. emperor of Germany. 



Magna Chabta. 

Magna Charta was founded upon an old charter of Henry I., dis- 
covered by Archbishop Langton ; it was slightly altered before its 
confirmation by Henry III. and Edward I. ; it has been more than 
thirty times confirmed by our sovereigns. 

The early clauses determine the feudal obligations entailed 
upon the tenants in capite of the crown, and bind the barons to 
grant to their sub-tenants the same mitigation of feudal burdens, 
which they acquired for themselves. The charter provides for the 
summoning of the great council of the realm, and enacts ^'no 
scutage or aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, but by the general 
coimcil of our kingdom," except on certain enumerated occasions. 
By making the royal court stationary, and requiring that judges ap- 
pointed by the Chief-Justiciary should hold county assizes, the pure, 
speedy, fixed, and uniform administration of justice was provided 
for. The person and property of every freeman is placed under the 
protection of the law by the 39th and 40th, which have been called 
the essential clauses : ^' No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, 
or disseized, or outlawed, or banished, or any ways destroyed ; nor 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, unless by the 
lawful judgment of his 'peers^ or by the law of the land. We will sell 
to no man, we will not deny to any man either justice or right." 
Besides these more important chapters, there are others providing 
for the pix)tection of merchants, establishing uniformity in weights 

« 

* On one occasion, a Jew having reftuied to pay 10,000 marlu, John ordered thai fk 
tooth should be drawn every day ; the man lost ee\«xi UeUx, uid then complied. 
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and measures, and correcting temporary evils, then pressing. In 
conclusion, we cannot do better than sum up in the words of Pro- 
fessor Creasy : " The Great Charter acknowledges the government of 
the country by an hereditary sovereign, ruling with limited powers, 
and bound to summon and consult a parliament of the whole realm, 
comprising hereditary peers, and elective representatives of the 
commons. 

" Without the sanction of Parliament, no tax can be imposed, no 
law made, repealed, or altered. 

" No man may be in any way punished except afber a lawful trial. 

« Trial by jury. 

" Justice shall not be sold or delayed." 

The rights of the clergy are scarcely noticed, these having been pro- 
yided for in a separate charter granted by John a short time before. 

There are usually reckoned five great documents by which 
the rights of Englishmen have been from time to time asserted. 
(1) Magna Charta, with its various confirmations. (2) The Petition 
(of Right assented to by Charles I. (3) The Habeas Corpus Act 
passed under Charles II. (4) The Bill of Rights enacted under 
WiUiam III. (5) The Act of Settlement, by which the succession 
was fixed in the present royal family. 

1216. Henry III., b. 1207, d. 1272. 

On the death of John, Gualo, the pope*s legate, accompanied by 
three bishops, and three or four barons, proceeded to Gloucester, and 
crowned Prince Henry (then only twelve years old) with a plain 
gold diadem, the regalia having been lost in the Wash. The wise 
and virtuous Pembroke was made Protector ; and the policy, he pur- 
sued, gradually won over most of the discontented barons. Louis 
continued the struggle for about a year, but the destruction of his 
fleet by Hubert de Burgh, and a decisive defeat called the Fair of 
Lincoln, 1217, obliged him to make peace. 

Pembroke died 1219, and now began a struggle between the 
bcurons and the king, which terminated only with Henry's death. 
Distrusting the English, he surrounded himself with foreigners, dis- 
graced Hubert de Burgh, the brave defender of Dovor Castle, and 
gave the chief power to Peter des Roches, a Poitevin bishop. If 
Parliament refused him subsidies, he solemnly confirmed or granted 
charters, but broke his oaths on the first opportunity. 
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By stretching his prerogative, persecuting the Jews, and begging, 
Henry got money enough to make a rather successful expedition 
against Alfonso, king of Castile, who had attacked Guienne : peace 
was concluded (1253), Prince Edward marrying Alfonso's daughter. 

Innocent TV. having offered the Sicilian crown to all the great 
princes of Europe, now invited Henry to accept it for his son, Ed- 
mund : parUament would grant no money for an expedition, and the 
king placed himself in great difficulties by his endeavours to raise it. 

1258, The " Mad ParUament," as it was called by the Royalists, 
appointed a Council of government, at the head of which was Simon 
de Montfort, the king's brother-in-law ; by the " Provisions of Ox- 
ford" they greatly reduced the royal authority. But mutual jealousies 
having weakened the power of the barons, the king attempted to 
throw off their yoke, and a civil war commenced, 1263. Leicester 
defeated the royal forces at Lewes, 1264, and took the king and 
Prince Edward prisoners. 1265, He summoned a parliament, the 
first of which we have any distinct record, that it contained repre- 
sentatives of the people. A few months later Prince Edward escaped, 
and being joined by the earPs enemies, gained a decisive victory at 
Evesham, 1265 ; De Montfort was slain. Although a foreigner the 
Earl of Leicester always supported the cause of the English people ; 
religious, learned, a politician, and a warrior, he was called by the 
people Sir Simon the Righteous, and looked on as a saint, and martyr 
to the cause of liberty. 

Tranquillity being restored, the king was prevailed on to summon 
a parliament similar to that called by Leicester : this is considered 
the first regular assembly of a House of Commons, and from this 
time the great principle of the legal equality of all ranks below the 
peerage was recognised ; even the sons of peers (if elected) could sit 
only in the lower house, thus their sympathies were greatly enlisted 
in the cause of the people. The aiUa regis was fixed at Westminster, 
and divided into the three courts, viz. Exchequer, Eong's Bench, and 
Common Pleas. 

1270, Prince Edward, accompanied by his cousin, Henry d*Al- 
maine, son of the Roman king, joined Louis IX. in the eighth crusade. 
During his absence the king died of old age, having reigned for the 
long period of fifty-six years. 

A license was granted to the people of Newcastle to dig for coal ; 
in the following reign itssi^ was prohibited as a pubUc nuisance. 
Candles were used instead of torches. Qold coin introduced. The 
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art of distilling learnt from the Moors, and numerous scientific 
discoveries made by Roger Bacon. Matthew Paris wrote a history 
of England, extending from 1066 to 1259. Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, a spirited opponent of papal encroachments. 

Mar. — He married Eleanor, daughter of Raymond, earl of Pro- 
vence, and sister of Margaret, the wife of Louis IX. 

' Chil, — Edward. Edmund Crookback, earl of Lancaster, and titu- 
lar king of Sicily. Margaret, who married Alexander III.; and other 
children. 

1272. Edward I. (Longshanks), b. 1239, d. 1307. 

Edward, on reaching Tunis, 1270, found that Louis IX. had 
expired : be, however, proceeded to Acre, and remained two years in 
the Holy Land, where he revived the fame of Richard Coeur de 
Lion ; yet through want of supplies he was unable to make permanent 
conquests. Having been stabbed with a poisoned dagger by an 
emissary of the Old Man of the Mountains, his wife is said to have 
sucked the poison from his wound ; unfortunately this romantic 
story rests upon no good foundation. As he was returning through 
Italy he received news of his father's death ; but hearing he had 
been proclaimed without opposition he spent two years longer on 
the Continent. 

Edward was crowned at Westminster, 1274. He began his reign 
with wisdom and moderation, encouraged commerce, and enacted so 
many salutary laws, that he has been called the English Justinian. 
His frequent wars, which obliged him to apply to the Commons for 
money, and often called him out of England, were favourable to the 
progress of liberty. 

1277, War broke out in Wales : Edward completed the conquest 
of the principality by the battle of Llandilovawr, 1292, in which Lle- 
wellyn was slain. The Welsh, under Madoc, once more endeavoured 
to throw off the EngUsh yoke ; but they were defeated, and their 
leader taken prisoner. Promising them a native prince, who could 
not speak a word of English, Edwar^ presented to them his infant 
son, who had been born shortly before at Caernarvon. The eldest 
son of the English kings has ever since been called Prince of Wales. 
Edward is accused of having ordered the massacre of all the Welsh 
bards. 

On the death of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway, the last mem- 
ber of the family of Alexander III., Edward^ brothfti:-\SLAa:« ^IKiaa 
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late king, was appealed to as umpire between the different claimants 
of the Scotch crown, the chief of whom were Baliol, Brace, and 
Comyn. He compelled all the competitors to do homage to him, 
and then decided in favour of the rightful heir, John Baliol, 1292. 
1294, Irritated, however, by Edward's domineering conduct, the 
Scotch entered into an offensive alliance with the French king, who 
thereupon seized Guienne ; the English united themselves with Guy, 
earl of Flanders. The Scotch invaded England, 1296, but were re- 
pulsed at Carlisle ; Edward followed them, took Berwick, and in two 
months seemed to have completed the conquest of their country ; 
Baliol abdicated, and Warenne, earl of Surrey, was left as governor. 
Wallace, a brave chief, however, renewed the struggle, collected a 
large army, and signally defeated the English near Stirling. The 
following year he was totally routed at Falkirk (July 22, 1298). He 
continued the war for some years, but was eventually betrayed by 
Sir John Monteith, and executed at London, 1305. 

1297. Edward landed at Sluys in order to assist the Earl of 
Flanders against Philip IV. ; owing to the undisciplined state of 
his army, he was obliged to return with disgrace to England. By 
the treaty of Montreuil (1299), he abandoned Guy and his daughter 
Philippa (whom he had previously contracted to his son Edward) ; 
himself married Philip's sister Margaret, and espoused the prince 
to the French king's daughter Isabella ; this marriage was the cause 
of the destructive wars under Edward III. and Henry V. 

Robert Bruce, grandson of the original competitor for the crown, 
having murdered Comyn, raised the Scottish standard, 1306. 

Edward prepared for another campaign, but was too ill to proceed 
farther than Burgh-upon-Sands, where he expired, enjoining, it is 
said, that his bones should not be buried until Scotland wa$ 
conquered. 

Edward laid many oppressive taxes on the clergy, and disre^ 
garding charters, extorted large sums of money from all his subjects ; 
the Jews, as usual, suffered much. Bohun, earl of Hereford, and 
Eoger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, defended the cause of liberty ; the 
king threatened to hang them, but he was afterwards obliged to 
yield, and consent, that no tax should be levied but by the will of 
the Commons. " The English nation ought piously to hold in venera- 
tion the memory of those gallant and virtuous men, who thus laid 
the foundation of our constitution.*** 

* Lord Brougham. 
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The regalia and the ancient coronation chair of the Scottish kings 
(now in Westminster Abbey), were brought to England 1296. 

J[/ar.— He married (1) Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III. and 
sister of Alfonso the Wise of Castile. (2) Margaret, daughter of 
Philip III. of France. 

ChU, — ^By Eleanor: Edward and many other children. By Margaret: 
Thomas, earl of Norfolk, Edmund, earl of Kent. 

St&te of the World. — During the early part of this century, Europe 
seemed everywhere involved in confusion and bloodshed. In the East, 
Isaac Angelus and his son Alexius were restored only to be murdered by 
the usurper Mourzouffle, and then the Crusaders and Venetians stormed 
Constantinople, slaughtered the inhabitants, profaned the churches, 
destroyed invaluable libraries and the beautiful works of art brought from 
Bome by Constantine, put Mourzouffle to death, and formed a partner- 
ship empire with the Venetians. But three separate rulers established 
themselves in Nicsea, Trebizond, and Epirus. The Latin emperors 
suffered much from the Bulgarians, and were at last overthrown by the 
Governor of Nicsea. 

In Germany, Innocent III. first supported Otho against his rival, 
Philip, and then elevated his own protege Frederick II., the greater part 
of whose reign was, nevertheless, occupied in struggles with the Pope. 
Whilst under sentence of excommunication he dared to lead a crusade ; 
h'e addressed the Pope as Antichrist, and is accused by his enemies 
of denying the truth of Christianity, although he repudiated the charge, 
and maintained that his sole aim, in all his contests with the Church, had 
been to bring back the clergy to apostolical humility. He was solemnly 
deposed at flie Council of Lyons, 1245; one city after another revolted, 
and he died almost deserted at Firenzuola, 1250. Then ensued another 
period of contested elections, called the Great Interregnum, until the wise 
and great Bodolph, the founder of the Austrian house, restored external 
peace and internal security. During his reign Ottocar, king of Bohemia, 
refusing to do homage, was deprived of his kingdom, which was thus 
annexed to Austria. At Bodolph's death another contest took place between 
his son, Albert, and Adophus of Nassau, in which Albert was successful. 

The Italian republics were engaged in constant disputes with one an- 
other. Genoa subdued Pisa, and gained a great advantage over Venice, 
when her allies, the Greek emperors of Nicsea, took Constantinople from 
the Latins ; the numerous and flourishing cities of Lombardy were ruined 
by civil strife, and before the close of this century most of them had 
lost all traces of a free constitution. On the death of Frederick II., the 
pope offered the sovereignty of the two Sicilies to Charles of Aiyou, brother 
of Louis IX., he accepted it, overcame his two rivals, Manfred the son, 
.and Conradin the grandson of Frederick II. ; but the people, maddened 
by his horrible cruelties, rose (1282) and massacred all the French inhabi- 
tants, and offered the crown to the king of Arragon, who defended them 
'against Charles. 

France gloriously repelled at Bouvines (1214) the united attacks of 
England, Otho IV. of Germany, and the earls of Flanders and Boulogne, 
yet she suffered much from the crusades of St. Louis, the Albigensian war^ 
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and the cruelty of Philip IV. England was constantly engaged in civil 
strife or in wars with Scotland, &e. The Peninsula was distracted by 
contests with the Saracens. Egypt was filled with violence by the Mame- 
lukes,* whilst in the far East, Zenghis Khan, leading the fierce Mongol 
hordes from Chinese Tartary, extended his victorious arms 'from the 
Chinese seas to the Euxine. His successor, Baton (1226), subdued 
Bussia and Poland. Kublai Khan raised his nation to the summit of their 
power. At his death (1294), his empire was divided into four parts. 

Five crusades were undertaken during this century; all terminated 
disastrously. Ninety thousand children (1212) quitted their homes, and 
proceeded in troops to Marseilles and Genoa, declaring that the holy 
places were to be recovered by innocent children ; multitudes died of 
starvation, some remained in Italy, others crossed to Alexandria, where 
they were sold as slaves. 

The Albigenses, whose rise we have already mentioned, had now greatly 
increased in numbers, and in all parts of Europe voices were heard declar- 
ing, that judgment was about to fall upon the Church for her crimes; 
some earnest men, whilst condemning the doctrines taught by these re- 
formers, sought to emulate the sanctity of their lives : like them they 
would choose poverty, and spend their life in caring for the sick, the poor, 
and the afflicted; they would have no possessions, but subsist upon the 
alms of the Church. Thus arose the Mendicant Friars, but we shall not be 
surprised to find that some members of these orders gave the pope as much 
trouble as the "heretics" themselves; many indignant and threatening 
addresses emanated from them, and numbers, chiefly Fr£uiciscans, suffered 
by the Inquisition; some, on the other hand, formed a compact army, 
ready to pursue, with tortures and death, all who refused to submit to the 
Koman Church. The Inquisition was established by St. Dominic, and 
the Albigenses suffered terribly both from it, and from the crusade com- 
menced against them by Simon de Montfort, and continued during the 
reigns of Louis VIII. and Louis IX. Everywhere the Dominicans were 
distinguished by their fierce zeal, Conrad of Marburg maintained the 
character of his order in Germany, but the Inquisition made little progress 
there. No wonder that whilst such horrible scenes were enacted in the 
name of religion, that men learnt to look upon God as rejoicing in suffering; 
no wonder Qiat Europe was filled with societies of Flagellants, who ran 
through the streets lashing themselves with whips, and with distracted 
cries praying for mercy from heaven ; no wonder that others, shrinking 
from such a creed, and much better acquainted with Aristotle than the 
Bible, sought refuge in infidelity and Manicheeism.t 

The pontificate of Innocent III. may be considered the culminating 
point of papal power. He took from the emperors even the nominiU. 
sovereignty of Eome, requiring the senators to do homage to him, 
Otho IV. and Frederick II. were by him placed over Germany; John of 
England laid the crown at the feet of his legate, Pandulph; Philip Augustus 
at his word prepared an army to invade England, and at his word was 
obliged to desist from invasion ; Louis VIII. headed a crusade against his 
enemies ; and the Mendicant Friars arose to do his bidding ; church 

* The Mamelukes were originally composed of (^eox^g^ian, or Circassian slaves, trained 
as a body-giiard by the Egyptian Siutans. 
f See third century. 
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patronage was nearly everywhere in his hands ; a little later we find the 
King of England complaining that henefices amounting in value to more 
than the whole royal income, were held by Italians, who lived abroad. 
The pope claimed the property of all ecclesiastics who died intestate, and 
demanded one-third of the revenues of all resident, and one-half those of 
all non-resident clergy. Church discipline was much impaired by the 
itinerant friars, who were at liberty to absolve and administer the sacra- 
ments in any parish: indulgences which had formerly been given for 
joining a crusade could now be obtained for the sum of money which that 
would have cost. Innocent, in the fourth Lateran council (1215), first 
maintained that the belief in transubstantiation and the practice of 
auricular confession were necessary to salvation. 

The wars of this century had been favourable to the progress of liberty. 
We have already seen the advance it had made in England. In France 
many cities had purchased their freedom by supplying money to their 
feudal lords, who were anxious to join the crusades, and had then formed 
themselves into communes, all the members of which swore to defend one 
another; they often had a hard struggle to maintain their dearly purchased 
rights. Under Philip IV. some sent representatives to the States-General, 
first convoked 1302, where they formed the Tiers Etat. Spain (1169) 
already possessed a representative assembly, or Cortes, but we shall see 
hereafter how, owing to the want of union between the nobility and the 
people, the sovereign was able to establish a despotic government. 

Schools were now veiy numerous; they were chiefly occupied with 
metaphysical and theological questions : experimental philosophy made 
some progress, yet those who studied it were too often accused by the Holy 
Inquisition as adepts in the black art; even our great countryman. Friar 
Bacon, whose splendid genius and scientific discoveries have gained him 
the admiration of after ages, was long persecuted, and for ten years 
imprisoned by the monks. 

Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne, instituted the Fehmgericht, or secret 
tribunaJ, in Westphalia ; so generally was the utility of this court recog- 
nised, that in the fourteenth century it reckoned 100,000 members. No 
ecclesiastic (except the spiritual lord), and none but freemen were ad- 
mitted ; the members recognised one another by a secret sign, and swore 
not to betray the proceedings ; there was no appeal, except in cases of 
indecision, and then only to the pope and emperor. The criminal was 
summoned to appear at midnight before his masked judges. If condemned, 
his body was always foimd with a dagger plunged into it,marked S. S. G. G. 
Engelbert was assassinated by the Count of Isenberg, on whom he had 
justly inflicted punishment; the account of his death was written by 
Walther von der Vogelweide, the most celebrated poet of the age. 

East. — Alexius III. Isaac Angelus restored by crusaders, 1203. 
Alexius IV., 1204. Ducas Mourzouffle dethroned by warriors of fourth 
crusade, 1204, who take Constantinople, choose a sovereign from their own 
body, and divide the territory between the French and Venetians. The 
empire is broken into fragments, but partially restored by Michael Palseo- 
logus, 1260. Andronicus II., Elder, 1283. 

Germany- — Otho IV. Frederick II. (1212-50) Interregnum, although 
Conrad IV., William of Holland, Richard of Cornwall, and Alfonso the 
Wise of Castile, took.the title of Emperor. Rodolph of Hapsburg, 1273, 
Adolphus of Nassau, 1292. Albert I. of Austria, 1298. 
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Prance.— Philip II. Louis VIIL, 1223. Louis IX., Saint, 1226. 
Philip II., Hardi, 1270. Philip IV., Bel, 1285. 

England.— John. Henry HI., 1216. Edward I., 1272. 

Scotland. — ^WiUiam the Lion. Alexander II., 1214. Alexander TTT., 
1249. Margaret of Norway, 1286. John Baliol, 1291. 

Names of Note.— innocent III. (1198-1226). Zenghis Khan, 1203- 
1227, Kublai Khan, 1294, Mongol leaders. Dandolo, doge of Venice ; he ac- 
companied the fourth crusade. Admiral de Lauria, an Arragonese, who 
assisted the Sicilians against Charles of Anjou. John of Procida, who 
instigated the Sicilian massacre. The two Simon de Montforts. Raymond, 
count of Toulouse. Blanche of Castile, mother of Louis IX., and Regent 
during his absence. St Francis of Assisi founded the Franciscans, 
1210. St. Dominic, a Spanish priest, founded the Dominican order and 
established the Inquisition, d. 1221. St. Thomas Aquinas, ** the angelio 
doctor," 1274 ; Duns Scotus, " the subtle doctor," 1308, founders of the 
scholastic sects called Thomists and Scotists ; St. Bonaventure, ** the 
seraphic doctor;" 1274, Alexander Hales, " the irrefragable doctor," 1245, 
metaphysicians and theologians. St. Elizabeth of Hungary, landgravine 
of Thuringia. Conrad of Marburg, 1230, her confessor, who tried to intro- 
duce the Inquisition into Germany. Roger Bacon, an English Franciscan, 
1214-94, *' the admirable doctor;" Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon, 
1280 ; Michael Scott, astrologer to Frederick II., philosophers, Robert de 
Sorbonne, confessor of St. Louis, he founded the college of theology at 
Paris. Marco Polo, a Venetian, who travelled in China and Tartary, and 
resided seventeen years at the court of Kublai Khan, 1295. Joachim, a 
Cistertian monk of Calabria, an opponent of the pope. Matthew Paris, a 
Benedictine, 1217 ; Robert of Gloucester, 1285, historians, Bracton, 
author of a valuable treatise on English law. Cimabue and Giotto revived 
the art of painting in Italy. 

Events. — Fourth crusade (Baldwin of Flanders, and the Venetians). 
Latin empire of Constantinople founded, 1204. Inquisition established by 
Innocent III., 1204. Crusade against the Albigenses, 1208. Crusade of 
children, 1212. The mendicant orders founded. The Mahomedan power 
broken in Spain at the battle of Tolosa, 1212. Battle of Bou vines, 1214. 
Fifth crusade (Andrew II., king of Hungary, and Leopold III., duke of 
Austria), 1217. Zenghis Khan and the Tartars overrun the Saracen empire, 
1227. Sixth crusade (Frederick II., and Richard of Cornwall), 1228. 
Languedoc annexed to the French crown, 1229. Prussia conquered by the 
Teutonic knights (1230-83). Russia conquered by the Tartars, 1237. 
Seventh crusade ( Louis IX.). Mamelukes established inEgypt, 1250. Eighth 
crusade (Louis IX., Charles of Anjou, and Edward, prince of Wales), 1270. 
Mongols complete the conquest of China under Kublai Khan, 1270. 
Sicilian Vespers, 1282. Pisa subdued by Genoa, 1290. The Christians 
expelled from Palestine, 1291. 

Arts, &C. — Great scientific discoveries were made by Friar Bacon, par- 
ticularly in the science of optics, in regard to the power of lenses, &c. : he 
appears to have been acquainted with gunpowder. Glass mirrors were 
made. Spectacles introduced. Algebra introduced into Italy. Estave de 
Beziers, the last of the Troubadours, died ; the Langue d'Oc was super- 
seded. Alhambra built, 1273. « 
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The Middle Classes increase in importance. 

1307. Edward IL (Caernarvon), b. 1284, d. 1327. 

England. — Contrary to his father's dying request, Edward's first 
acts were to conclude an ignominious peace with Scotland, to recall 
a banished favourite named Piers Gkiveston, and to change all the 
officers of state. 

Parliament interfered, banished Gkiveston on pain of death, and 
refused to grant supplies, but on condition that the king should 
take advice and redress grievances: this is the first instance of 
petitions being annexed to money bills. 1310. A commission, con- 
sisting of eight earls, seven bishops, and six barons, was appointed 
to conduct the government. 

Robert Bruce prospered in Scotland, and was able to make several 
irruptions into England; he even reached Chester. Edward col- 
lected an army of 100,000 men, and entered Scotland, but was 
totally defeated at Bannockburn, 1313, by the much inferior forces 
of Bruce ; the king escaped with difficulty, and 50,000 English were 
killed or taken. Edward Bruce was very successful in Ireland, he 
was crowned king at Carrickfergus, but was at last defeated and 
slain at Dimdalk, 1318, about three and a half years after his first 
landing. 

Gaveston returned to England, and was taken and executed by 
the Duke of Lancaster, 1313 : he was succeeded in the king's favour 
by tEe two Despencers. 

Lancaster, irritated by the king's attempts at revenge, invited 
the Scotch into England. They were defeated at Boroughbridge, 
1322, the earl was executed, and Roger Mortimer, who had joined 
him, imprisoned in the Tower. He escaped up the kitchen chimney 
and crossed to France. 

Charles IV. invaded the English dominions in France, 1325. 
Edward allowed Isabella to go as mediator to her brother : she con- 
cluded a treaty dishonourable to her husband, and then refused to 
return. Mortimer joined her in Paris. Charles IV. being threatened 
by the pope with excommunication, intimated to his sister, that she 
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must go back to her husband ; she then went to William, count of 
Hainault, accompanied by Mortimer and Prince Edward, whom she 
affianced to William's daughter Philippa, and having obtained some 
troops from the count, landed with a small force in Suffolk, declaring 
she came to rescue the king from the Despencers, and restore his 
constitutional authority. She was immediately joined by hosts of 
malcontents: the Despencers were executed, and Edward surrendered 
after wandering about in Wales for some time almost deserted. 

1327. Parliament declared Edward incapable of reigning, ap- 
pointing the Prince of Wales, then only fourteen, his successor, and 
placing him under the guardianship of twelve lords. 

Isabella and her favourite Mortimer, now ruled supreme ; Ed- 
ward was imprisoned at Kenilworth, but afterwards removed to 
Berkeley, where he is said to have been cruelly murdered by Gour-* 
lay and Ogle, two of Mortimer's creatures. 

Parliament acquired during this reign the right of being con- 
sulted on legal changes. Dublin University was founded 1309. The 
Templars were suppressed 1312. Bills of Exchange first used. 

Mar, — He married, 1308, Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of France. 

Chil. — ^Edward. John of Eltham, who died young. Jane, mar- 
ried David II. Eleanor married the Duke of Gueldres. 

1327. Edward III., b. 1312, d. 1377. 

1327. The Scotch made an incursion as far as York ; they were 
compelled to retire, but their independence was recognised, and 
Edward's infant sister Joan married to the prince, afterwards 
David II. (Bruce). This treaty made Mortimer very impopular, he 
was accused of betraying the interests of the English crown. 1328. 
The earl of Kent made an attempt to release his brother Edward, 
believing him to be alive ; he was condemned to death by Morti- 
mer's party for endeavouring to place a dead man upon the throne ; 
this act sealed the fate of Mortimer ; so strong was popular feeling 
upon the matter, that for four hours the life of the earl was pain- 
fully prolonged, because no one could be found, who would perform 
the execution ; at last a convicted felon, upon the promise of a free 
pardon, struck off his head, 1330. 

Edward now determined to throw off. the yoke of his mother and 
her favourite ; by his directions Lord Montacute entered Nottingham 
Castle, through a subterranean passage, and- seized Mortimer ; Isa- 
bella was obliged to live iu retirement at her manor of Eisings near 
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London, and Mortimer was shortly after executed by order of 
Parliament. 

1330. Edward renewed the war with Scotland, opposing his own 
brother-in-law, and supporting Edward Bailors pretensions to the 
crown. The Scotch were defeated with great slaughter at Hallidoun 
Hill (1333). David fled to France, and sought the help of Philip VI, 

1337, Edward claimed the French crown in right of his mother, 
and quartered the fleur-de-lys with his own arms. Having made an 
alliance with James von Artavelde, he carried the war into Flanders. 
The French fleet of 230 vessels was totally destroyed at Sluys (1340) ; 
20,000 men are said to have perished. 

/ 1341. The succession to the dukedom of Bretagne was disputed 
by John de Montfort (whose claims were supported by the English), 
and Charles of Blois, the nephew of the French king. Both the 
competitors were taken prisoners, but the war was gallantly main- 
tained by their two duchesses ; Jane, widow of one of Philip's best 
generals, Oliver de Clisson, whom he had put to death on a charge of 
treason, is also famous for her military exploits. 

1346. Edward left Queen Philippa as regent in England, and 
landed at La Hogue ; after taking several towns, he determined 
to force a junction with his Flemish allies. He was closely followed 
by a French army eight times as numerous as his own, and was at 
last cooped up between the Somme, the sea, and his enemies : 
he, however, effected a passage over the ford of Blanche-Tacque, and 
gained a splendid victory at Crecy (Aug. 26, 1346).* 

David Bruce invaded England ; he was defeated and captured by 
the queen's forces at the battle of Neville's Cross (Oct. 17) ; he 
remained a prisoner in England for eleven years. 

1347. Calais sustained a siege of eleven months : Edward refused 
to grant any terms, but required that six of the principal citizens 
should come out to him barefoot, and with ropes about their necks. 
Eustace de St. Pierre and five others offered themselves ; their lives 
were spared at the intercession of Philippa. 

The Black Prince gained another decisive victory over the French 
at Poitiers (Sept. 19, 1356), King John and his youngest son, Philip, 
were taken. During the imprisonment of her sovereign, France 
suffered great miseries from the contests of opposing factions, the 

• It has been said that cannon was used in this battle : from the silence of Froissart 
this seems unlikely. It is certain, however, that the use of cannon had been intro- 
duced some years earlier ; it was probably used by the English in their expeditions to 
bcotland 1327, as Barbour speaks of " craJcys of war." 
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insurrection ot the Jacquerie, and the lawless violence of the free 
military companies. John was ransomed, 1360, but on the refusal 
of the French to perform the conditions of the treaty, he honourably 
returned to England, where he died, 1364. 1366, Pedro the Cruel, 
king of Castile, having been expelled by his subjects, applied to the 
Black Prince for help against his rival, Henry of Trastamare. As 
Henry was supported by Charles VI., Edward readily espoused the 
cause of Pedro ; the Earls of Lancaster and Cambridge married his 
two daughters, and he was restored by the EngUsh to his throne, 
1367 : he was soon after murdered by his rival Henry, and John of 
Lancaster then assumed the title of King of Castile. 

The last military exploit of the Black Prince was the capture of 
Limoges (1369), where he cruelly massacred all the inhabitants ; he 
returned with a shattered constitution to England, and occupied 
the remaining years of his life with political affairs, generally 
espousing the popular cause : he died 1376 : the king survived him 
one year. 

To raise funds for his French wars Edward imposed arbitrary 
taxes on tin and wool, the Commons resisted, and he was obliged to 
yield. Parliament acquired during this reign extensive and valuable 
powers ; it was now divided into the two houses, and the first regular 
Speaker appointed by the Commons : the right of impeaching minis- 
ters,* and inquiring into abuses, was first exercised. The English 
language was restored in the higher courts ; and great legal reforms 
made. Edwar<3 may be considered the founder of manufacturing 
industry ; he invited over Flemish cloth-workers, although he en- 
countered much opposition. Thomas Blanket settled at Bristol, 1340* 

Clement V., who already received from England an income 
greater than that of the crown, demanded the first year's income 
from all benefices, and the right to nominate to all Uvings. The 
Commons introduced a statute against Provisors,t *°^ declared 
appeals to Rome, and the payment of the annual tribute granted by 
John, illegal, 1344. About twenty years later, Wickliffe's preaching 
began to attract considerable attention. 

A dreadful plague, called the Black Death, which had passed 
through Asia and Europe, reached England (1348) ; some say as 

• The principle of ministerial and executive responsibility is recognised only by the 
Anglican nations. It is an immense protection to the people, since every functionary 
who commits an illegal act in a legal way, and although commanded by his legal supe- 
riors, does 80 at his oton peril. One exception was made to this rule in the reign of 
George II. in the case of constables acting under a justice's warrant. 

f llie Pope's letters of nomination. 
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many as half the population died, business was suspended, men 
could not be found to gather in the crops, famine ensued, and the 
cattle died by thousands. The order of the Gkirter was instituted, 
1350. Turnpike roaids were first made, and gold coined in England. 

Sir John Chandos and Sir Walter Manny (founder of the Charter- 
house) were distinguished in the French wars. Sir John Mandeville, 
a celebrated traveller. Matthew of Westminster, a historian, 

JVar.-^He married Phihppa, daughter of William, earl of Hainault 
and Holland. 

CML — Edward the Black Prince, who married Joan of Kent. 
William of Hatfield, died young. Lionel, duke of Clarence. John of 
Gkiunt, who married (1) Blanche, heiress of Lancaster, (2) Constance 
of Castile, (3) Alice Swynford. Edmund Langley, earl of Cambridge, 
and duke of York ; he married Isabella of Castile. Thomas of 
Woodstock, earl of Buckingham, and duke of Gloucester. William 
of Windsor. 

1377. Richard H. (Bordeaux), b. 1367, d. 1499. 

The people hastened to proclaim Richard, then ten years old, the 
only son of their favourite the Black Prince. Fearing the ambitious 
designs of his uncles, they refused to admit any of them on the 
Council of Regency. 

The Spanish war was continued by John of Gaunt ; a French 
and Castihan fleet ravaged the Isle of Wight (1377). Some vessels 
causing much annoyance on the Yorkshire coast, John Philpot, 
a citizen of London, fitted out a fleet at his own expense, and 
captured fifteen ships ; for this he was reprimanded by the council. 

" By grievous oppressions right and law are come to nothing, 
and the poor commons so pillaged by the purveyors of the royal 
household, the subsidies and tallages, that they are reduced to great 
poverty, and yet they are not defended against their enemies, but 
every year plundered and wasted by sea and land without redress." 
Such is the description of the state of the nation, given to the king 
somewhat later by Parliament. Irritated by the imposition of an 
oppressive poll-tax, 200,000 peasants marched on London under the 
leadership of Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, and others ; they were also 
excited by John Ball, a mendicant friar, who preached to them at 
Blackheath on the text :^- 

" When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman?'* 
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They plundered or murdered all who did not know their watch- 
word, broke open the prisons, burned the libraries of the Temple 
and Lambeth, destroyed the splendid palace of the Savoy belonging 
to the Duke of Lancaster, and swore to acknowledge no king named 
John,* professing great attachment to the person of Richard. The 
king met them at Mile-end, and consented to grant their demands. 
These were, that serfdom should be abolished, villeinage exchanged 
for rent, liberty to trade granted them, and a general amnesty. 
Upon this the well-disposed returned to their homes, but Wat Tyler 
remained with the men of Kent, and committed further acts of 
violence. Tyler was soon after killed by the mayor of London, 
William Walworth ; and Richard's courageous conduct upon this 
occasion won him the confidence of his subjects. As soon as the 
danger was over, the king declared his charters void, and hundreds 
of the rioters were executed ; even had the king been willing and 
able to keep his agreements, the Commons would not have allowed 
it, for they declared they would rather all perish in one day than 
abolish serfdom ; and they some years later petitioned the crown 
that villeins might not be allowed to send their children to school. 

1382. The bishop of Norwich led an army to Flanders, and 
Charles VI. sent John of Vienne to assist the Scotch. The French 
soon returned home, much disgusted with Scotland. Douglas was 
defeated by Henry Percy t at the battle of Otterbum or Chevy 
Chace, 1388. 

Having become convinced of the king's incapacity. Parliament, at 
the instigation of Gloucester, appointed a Commission of eleven, to 
assist in the government, 1386. Richard vainly endeavoured to in- 
fluence the voters at the next general election, and when the " mer- 
ciless Parliament" met, they attainted his favourites, not sparing 
even his faithful friend and tutor, Sir Simon Burley. He was obhged 
to submit to the Council, until he had attained the age of twenty- 
one, when he threw off their yoke, formed a close alliance with 
France, kept Lancaster at a distance by making him king of Aqui- 
taine for life, and then, going to Gloucester's residence at Pleshy, as 
if on a visit, he caused his uncle to be seized and conveyed to Calais, 
where he was probably murdered ; Arundel was executed, and 
Warwick imprisoned for life. Two only of the five lords who had 

• This was aimed at John of Gaunt, who was very unpopular, and was suspected of 
a design to disinherit his nephew ; the arrogant way in which he protected Wickliffe 
increased his ud popularity. 

t Son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
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taken the lead in forming the obnoxious council, now remained. 
These were Hereford and Norfolk ; they shortly after quarrelled, 
accused one another of treachery, and were about to decide their 
cause by duel, when the king interfered, banishing Norfolk for life, 
and Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford,* for six years. Three 
months later, Lsvncaster died, and Bichard seized all his possessions. 
Careless of the growing discontent, and the threatening aspect of 
afifsdrs, Bichard now undertook an expedition to Ireland, and a fort- 
night after, Bolingbroke landed at Bavenspur, accompanied by a 
few knights, declaring he came only to claim his own. Northumber- 
land, York, and many others joined him. Bichard, after numerous 
delays, crossed to Wales, but finding himself almost deserted, was 
obliged to surrender to Northumberland ; he was led as a prisoner 
into London, " attended by the curses of his oppressed people,'* and 
sent to the Tower, where he signed his abdication (Sept. 1499), 
and Henry was acknowledged his successor. He was probably 
starved to death the same year. 

Richard was very fond of shows and tournaments, few courts 
have equalled his in extravagance and magnificence. First Naviga- 
tion Act passed, 1390. Peers created by patent. 

1392. The statute of Praemunire was passed, by which all per- 
sons introducing bulls, excommunications, &c. from Bome, or any 
foreign court, were outlawed, and their property confiscated. 

Sir Bichard Whittington, thrice mayor of London, flourished 
during this and the two succeeding reigns ; he probably acquired 
his riches by a monopoly of the coal trade, which was generally so 
stringently forbidden by law, that several persons were executed for 
burning coal ; he founded Whittington College. 

William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, foimded New Col* 
lege, Oxford, and Winchester school, 1387. Wickliffe died peaceably, 
1385, at his rectory of Lutterworth ; forty years later his bones were 
taken up and burned by order of the council of Constance. The 
famous chronicler Froissart presented his book to King Bichard. 
Knighton, a historian. Chaucer died, 1400. 

Mar, — He married (1) Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV. ; (2) Isabella, infant daughter of Charles VI. of France, 

State of the World. — Tom by internal faction, wasted by its own 
mercenary troops, devastated by earthquakes and pestilence, deprived of 
several valuable islands by the monks of St. John, the Eastern Empire 

* John of Oauut'B boo* 
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.nnder John Palaeologus became tributary to Amurath ; the emperor's four 
sons were sent as hostages to the saltan, and the Christian captives taken 
by him, enrolled as soldiers of Mahomet under the title of Janizaries.* 
Bigazet, " the Lightning," in the battle of Nicopolis (1396), cut to pieces 
the proud army of 100,000 Christians, who had boasted that if the sky fell 
they could support it on their lances ; and the threat of the Sultan, that he 
would feed his horse on the altar of St. Peter, might have been fulfilled, 
had not a mightier warrior stopped his career. 

Germany was still distracted by disputes for the imperial crown ; during 
the reign of the cruel Albert, the Swiss threw off their allegiance to the 
House of Hapsburg; they defeated Leopold of Austria in the battle of 
Morgarten, 1315. Once more in the battle of Sempach (1386), Austria 
vainly attempted to subdue the mountaineers. Switzerland was now free, 
although her independence was not formally recognised until 1500. Albert 
assisted Philip IV. of France against the Flemings, yet the untrained 
citizens gained a splendid victory over the chivalry of France, under Bobert 
of Artois, at Courtrai (1302); their independence was recognised, 1305. 
During the brief reigns of Philip's dissipated sons, France was in too dis- 
ordered a state to interfere much with foreign affairs, and soon after the 
accession of Philip of Valois, the English wars commenced. Dauphiny 
was united to France 1349, and Burgundy 1361 ; the latter was granted by 
John II. to Philip le Hardi. The reign of the Emperor Henry Vn. was 
spent in Italian wars ; he was poisoned (1313), and the electoral quarrels, 
which ensued, terminated in the defeat of Frederick III. at the battle of 
Muhldorf, 1319. 

1337. A remarkable plague of locusts occurred in Germany, this was 
'attributed to the Jews, and a terrible massacre commenced. 

The Emperor Charles IV., the tool of papal and French policy, took 
part against the English, and the democratic party in Flanders; he shared 
the defeat of Philip VI. at the battle of Crecy, where John Uie blind king 
of Bohemia, and many German princes fell. 

Whilst Europe was suffering from incessant war, terrible earthquakes 
laid waste Greece, Italy, Cyprus, and Southern Germany, villages and 
mountains were swallowed up, a pUlar of flame was seen over the papal 
palace at Avignon, the air grew thick and stifling, and then followed the 
terrible " Black Death,** which is said to have carried off one third of the popu- 
lation of Europe ; men thought and hoped that the world was near its end ; 
yet they added to the horrors around them by fresh cruelties to the Jews ; 
some revived the scenes enacted by the Flagellants in the preceding ceu- 
tnry, whilst others were seized with an extraordinary dancing mania. 

The reign of Charles of Luxembourg is famous for the Golden Bull, 
.by which he fixed the number of Electors if he founded many universities, 
and encouraged the arts. After enduring for more than fifteen years the 
rule of his successor, the furious Wenceslaus, who seems to have been 
insane, his subjects imprisoned and deposed him (1400). We give one 
instance of his ferocity. 1389, He invited the Bohemian aristocracy to a 
meeting at Willamow ; he received them in a black tent, which opened on 

• i.e. New soldiers. 

t These were the three spiritual Electors of M^ence, Cologne, and Treves ; and the 
four temporal of Bohemia, Brandenbui^g, Saxe-Wittemburg, and the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate. They were afterwards changed and increased. 
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one side into a red, on the other into a white tent, they were admitted 
singly ; those who at once gave up their lands to the crown were feasted 
in the white, those who refused were beheaded in the red. A considerable 
number having been put to death, the rest perceived what was going on, 
and obeyed without hesitation. 

Borne seemed at the beginning of this century mightier than ever ,* 
the success of the Jubilee more than equalled the expectations of its 
founder ; the city was thronged with pilgrims, and the gold poured on the 
altars was so abundant, that it was collected with rtU^es. Boniface, a 
worthy successor of Hildebrand, offended the king of France by two arro- 
gant bulls;* Philip appealed to the States-general, burned the bulls and 
sent his procureur, William of Nogaret, to Italy ; he was accompanied by 
the pope's great enemy Sciarra Colonna, who struck him a violent blow on 
the head with his iron gauntlet ; although rescued by the people, he died 
shortly after at Bome. Philip had influence enough to obtain the election 
of Clement V., who took up his residence at Avignon, acceded to all the 
king's wishes, and gratified his avarice by sanctioning his horrible cruelties 
to Uie Templars. Philip was a most despotic monarch, yet his quarrel 
with Boniface promoted for a time the progress of liberty ; he was the first 
of his race who granted representation to the communes. The period 
of the papal residence at Avignon (called the Babylonish captivity), de- 
prived the head of the Church of the lustre shed upon him by the splen- 
dours of the ancient city ; Bome was left exposed to the factious attempts 
of reformers, and the pope placed in a position of dependence upon the 
French sovereigns : thus was the respect for his person diminished, and 
the way prepared for the great schism, when Europe was divided for fifty 
years between rival popes. The translation of the Bible by Wickliffe, 
whose doctrines are said to have been introduced into Bohemia by the 
confessor of Bichard II.'s queen, was a great step towards a doctrinal re- 
formation ; but as yet the old scholastic and mystic disputes raged in the 
universities, and science was neglected for astrological inquiries and re- 
searches after the philosopher's stone : the Inquisition was fully occupied 
with heretics, Jews, Franciscans, and Templars. 

During this century we find the middle classes everywhere struggling 
for liberty. Bruce led the people in Scotland ; the Artaveldes in Flanders ; 
Tell and his friends in Switzerland ; in England the wrongs of the villeins 
paved the way for the deposition of Bichard II., and the Jacquerie in 
France took a fearful vengeance on the nobles, and enacted horrors too 
sickening to relate ; these seem, however, to have been no more than 
retaliation for the crimes of their masters : Bienzi attempted to revive the 
tribunate in Bome ; Spain resisted the tyrant Pedro ; and although Naples 
and the powerful cities of Lombardy still classed themselves as Guelph or 
Ghibelline, their contests were neither for pope nor emperor, but for the 
ascendancy of one state over another. The Hanseatic League flourished. 

Learned men now sometimes condescended to write in the vernacular 
languages of Europe, and the works of Chaucer, Dante, and Petrarch, 
exercised considerable influence over their contemporaries. A great 
change in the old military system necessarily followed the introduction of 
cannon, which rendered the heavy armour of the knights worse than use- 
less ,* feudalism was gradually dying out, and free mercenary soldiers begai) 

* They are known by the titles " Anaculta tili** and " IJnam sanctam." 
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to be generally employed ; the Chronicles of Froissart, which bring us down 
to the last year of this century, have been styled " the epitaph of feudalism." 

East. — Andronicus II, Andronicus III., 1328. John Palseologus, 1341. 
John Cantacuzenus, 1347, an historian. J. Palseologus (restored^, 1355. 
Manuel Palaeologus, 1391. 

Germany. — ^Albert. Henry VII. (Luxembourg), 1308. Frederick IH. 
of Austria and Louis of Bavaria (rivals), 1 314. Charles IV. of Luxembourg, 
1347. Wenceslaus of Bohemia, 1378. 

France. — Philip IV. Louis X., Le Hutin, 1314. Philip V., Le Long, 
1316. Charles rV., Le Bel, 1322. PhiHp VL (Valois), 1328. John II., Le 
Bon, 1350. Charles V., Le Sage, 1364. Charles VI., Le Bien-aime, 1380. 

England.— Edwardl. Edwardn.,1307. Edward lU., 1327. RichardH., 

1377. Henry IV., 1399. 

Scotland.— Robert Bruce, 1306. David n., 1329. Robert IE., 1371. 
Robert HI., 1390. 

Names of Note. — Othman, Orcan, Amurath I., Bajazet, Turkish 
sultans. Tamerlane (1370-1405), a Tartar leader, who overran Persia, 
Georgia, and Siberia, captured Delhi, and having taken Bajazet prisoner, 
is jBaid to have confined him in an iron cage. Boniface VIII. (1294-1305). 
Clement V. (1305-16). John XXII. (1316-34). Pedro the Cruel, and 
Henry of Trastamare, kings of Castile. Charles de Durazzo, king of 
Naples. Duguesclin, De Montfort, De Clisson, leaders in the French wars. 
Stauffacher, Fiirst, Melcthal, Tell, Swiss patriots. The Artaveldes, Flemish 
leaders. Rienzi. Faliero, doge of Venice. Jacques Molay, Grand Master 
of the Templars, burnt by Philip IV., 1314. Wickliffe, 1385, "the morning- 
star of the Reformation." Chaucer, " the father of English poetry," ( 1328- 
1400). Gower (1320-1402). Dante, who wrote the "Divina Commedia," 
1321 ; Petrarch, celebrated for his sonnets ; Boccaccio, author of the 
" Decameron,'' Italian writers. Froissart (1326-1400), a chronicler. Brad- 
wardine, archbishop of Canterbury, " the profound doctor," . and Occam, 
theologians. 

Events. — Roman Jubilee instituted, 1300. The Swiss assert their in- 
dependence, 1308. The Popes remove to Avignon, where they resided for 
seventy years, 1308. Rhodes taken by the Knights of St. John, 1310. 
Council of Vienne, Templars suppressed, 1311. Battle of Bannockbum, 
1314. Battle of Morgarten, 1315. James Artavelde of Ghent excites a re- 
bellion against France, 1337. Rienzi reforms the government of Rome, 
1347. A great plague and earthquakes, 1348. Turks enter Europe, 1352. 
Constitution of Germany established by the Golden Bull, 1356. Turks 
take Adrianople, 1360. Henry of Trastamare king of Castile, 1368. The 
great schism, 1378. Tamerlane subdues Khorassan and Persia, and ad- 
vances to Moscow. Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, becomes Earl of 
Flanders, 1384. Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1392. Sigismund of Hungary defeated by Bajazet at the battle 
of Nicopolis, 1396. Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, united under Queen 
Margaret by the treaty of Calmar, 1397. Tamerlane takes Delhi, 1398. 

Arts, &C. — Mariner's compass introduced. Gunpowder and cannon 
Used in war. Linen paper mill set up at NUmberg. The study of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic, encouraged by the council of Vienne. Wickliffe trans- 
lates the New Testament. Medical science made considerable progress in 
Italy. Oil-painting introduced or improved by John Van Eyck. Rise of 
the religious drama called "Mysteries." 
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Invention of Printing. 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER 

1499. Henry IV. (Bolingbrokb), b. 1367, d. 1413. 

Englcmd. — Henry commenced his reign by the repeal of many 
obnoxious measures ; it was also enacted, that parliamentwy power 
should never again be delegated to a commission, and an attempt 
was made to limit the number of liveried servants retained by the 
nobles. Edmund Mortimer, the rightful heir to the crown, then 
eight or nine years old, was imprisoned with his brother in Windsor 
Castle. 

1400. A conspiracy was formed, in which several of the nobility 
were implicated, to assassinate Henry, whilst attending a tournament 
at Oxford, and to proclaim Richard : it was discovered, and all the 
conspirators captured and killed ; three weeks later Richard died. 

Charles VI. demanded that his widowed sister Isabella* should 
be sent back to France ; he attacked Guienne, but the people re- 
mained faithful to England. 

Henry invaded Scotland (1400), but was called away to oppose 
the Welsh under Glendower. He was forced to retire by the skilful 
management of this '^ magician/* as he was called, and for some 
years Prince Henry carried on a desultory warfare. 

1402. The Scotch made an incursion, pretending that Richard 
was alive, and in Scotland : they were defeated by the Percies at 
Nesbit*s Moor, and afterwards in the remarkable battle of Homildon 
Hill, 1402. 

1403. The Percies, however, afterwards joined Glendower against 
Henry. They were totally defeated in the battle of Shrewsbury. 
(July 21). Hotspur t was slain in battle, and Northumberland ob- 
tained a pardon. 

1405. Another rebellion broke out ; Scroop, archbishop of York, 
Nottingham, and other leaders were taken ; Northumberland on 
hearing this, fled to Scotland, whence he made one more attempt 
against Henry ; he was defeated and slain at Branham Moor, 1408. 

* She was only ten years old ; six years after she married the Count of Angouldme. 
t Northumberland's eldest son. 
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The king wished Chief Justice Gascoigne to condemn Scroop and 
Nottingham to death ; he refused, saying it was illegal, since Scroop 
ought to be tried in the ecclesiastical court, and Nottingham by his 
peers, and Henry was obliged to find a less scrupulous judge. Prince 
Henry was in the habit of frequenting low company ; it is related 
that he once threatened the Chief Justice, whilst trying some of his 
riotous companions. Gascoigne sent the prince to prison. When 
the king heard of it, he exclaimed, "Happy is the king, who has a 
judge with courage to execute the laws, and a son willing to submit 
to them." 

Anxious to remove any reproach of heresy, which might attach 
to him, from the support his father had given to Wickliflfe, Henry 
enacted laws against the Lollards. Sir William Sautre, rector of 
St. Oswyth's, London, was the first martyr to the cause. 

1411. Henry being invited into France by the hostile factions of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, sent an army under his son 
Thomas, duke of Clarence ; a reconciliation took place between the 
contending parties, and the English were persuaded to march into 
Quienne, 1412. 

1413. Henry was attacked by epilepsy, whilst praying before the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor ; he was removed to Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, where he expired. 

A dreadful plague raged in England, 1407. James, heir-apparent 
of Scotland, was seized, whilst crossing to France, although Scotland 
was then at peace with England, 1405. He was ransomed, 1423, for 
40,000^. The order of the Bath was instituted, 1399. Henry Beau- 
fort, cardinal and bishop of Winchester ; he attended the Council 
of Constance, and subsequently conducted a crusade against the 
Hussites ; he greatly added to the hospital of St. Cross, founded by 
his predecessor Henry of Blois. He crowned Henry VI. at Paris. 

Mar. — He married (1) Mary Bohun, daughter of Humphry, earl 
of Hereford ; (2) Joan, daughter of Charles the Bald, king of Navarre, 
and widow of John V., duke of Bretagne. 

ChiL — By Mary : Henry; Thomas Duke of Clarence ; John Duke 
of Bedford ; Humphry Duke of Gloucester. Blanche married Duke of 
Bavaria; Philippa married the king of Norway. 

1413. Henry V. (Monmouth), b. 1388, d. 1422. 

Henry's accession to the throne was hailed with universal joy ; 
he jrenerously released the Earl of March from his long capUvityy 
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recsklled tlie son of Hotspur from exile, and caused Eicliard*s body 
to be buried with great pomp at Westminster. 

1413. The Lollards having made some threatening demonstra- 
tions, a persecution commenced ; thirty were executed in one day. 
Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham, an old friend of the king, was 
accused of heresy and condemned to be burned ; he was, however, 
allowed to escape from the Tower, and remained concealed in Wales 
until 1417, when, having, it is said, attempted to join the Scotch, he 
was taken and executed as a traitor. 

1414. As France was distracted by civil war, Henry thought this 
a favourable time for enforcing his absurd claim to the crown of 
that country. Beaufort in the House of Lords, and Chaucer (pro- 
bably the poet's son), in the Commons, advocated his cause, and 
liberal supplies were voted. Bedford was made regent^ and the king 
prepared to embark at Southampton. His departure was for a short 
time delayed by the discovery of a conspiracy, in which Richard, earl 
of Cambridge, and Sir Thomas Gray, were most deeply implicated, 
The English landed at Harfleur (August, 1415), which was taken 
after a month's siege, but the army was greatly weakened by sick- 
ness, and when Marshal d'Albret appeared with 100,000 men, 
Henry had but 12,000 to oppose him ; he nevertheless determined 
jfco march to Calais. Being closely watched by the French, it was long 
before he succeeded in forcing a passage across the Somme, and now 
•an engagement with the French army, probably eight times as 
numerous as his own, became inevitable. Henry did not despond, 
but cheerfully answered one, who wished they had more knights, 
** I would not have one man more. If God give us the victory, the 
fewer we are, the more honour ; and if we lose, the less will be the 
loss to our country." The skill of the EngUsh archers, and still 
mor^ the strict discipline, which Henry maintained in his camp, 
decided the day, and the English gained a decisive victory near the 
village of Azincourt (Oct. 25, 1415). Henry nearly lost his life 
during the battle : the Due d'Alenyon, having slain the Duke of 
York, cleft the coronet on the king's head, but was instantly slain. 
Great numbers of the French nobihty were taken, many of whom 
were slaughtered after the battle in consequence of a false alarm. 

Henry shortly after returned to England, where he was received 
,with excessive joy. Parliament granted him a subsidy for life, on 
wool, and voted large sums for the prosecution of the war. It was 
renewed with considerable success, 1416 ; the lower classes, groan- 
ing under the horrible oppression of the Burgundian and Acmaj^tu^ 
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factions, said, " What things can the English do worse than those 
we suffer from our own princes ? " and they willingly brought 
supphes to soldiers, who were not permitted to plunder. Henry 
gained much popularity by the aboHtion of the obnoxious ffoheUe, 
or salt-tax ; but the Enghsh cause was chiefly promoted by the 
Dauphin's treacherous murder of Jean Sans-Peur, duke of Bur- 
gundy, in revenge for the murder of the Duke of Orleans. 

1420. The young Duke of Burgundy and Queen Isabella* of 
France, signed the treaty of Troyes, by which it was agreed, that 
Henry should marry Catherine of France, and succeed to the French 
throne on the death of Charles VI. 

1421. The Duke of Clarence was defeated and slain by the Earl 
of Buchan, whom the Dauphin had made Constable of France. In 
truth, said Pope Martin V., the Scotch are the only antidote to the 
English. 

1422. Henry with his queen held a court at the Louvre ; his 
health had been for some time fsiiling, and he expired the same year 
at Vincennes, recommending his infant son to the care of Gloucester 
and Bedford, and declaring, that he did not owe his extraordinary 
success to his own merits, but was an instrument in Gk)d*s hand to 
punish the sins of France. An e^gy was laid on a crimson cushion 
upon his coffin, and his body carried with great state to Westminster. 
Charles VI. survived him about two months. 

Henry was much beloved by his people, nor had Parliament ever 
cause to complain of his encroachments. He was the first king who 
established a permanent navy. A small portion of London was 
lighted and paved. Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and Thomas, earl of 
SaUsbury, are distinguished in the French wars. 

Mar, — He married Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. ; at his 
death she espoused Owen Tudor, the grandfather of Henry VIL 

Chil. — One son, Henry. 

1422. Heney VL (Windsor), b. 1421, d. 1471. 

Henry was only nine months old when his father died. His 
uncle, Gloucester, was made Protector, and Bedford carried on the 
war ; he had strengthened his party in France by marrying Anne, 
sister of the Duke of Burgundy. Bedford's last great victory was the 
battle of Vemeuil, 1 424. The Protector gave great offence to Burgundy 

* The king suffered firom frequent fits of insanity. 
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by claiming Hainault in right of his wife Jacqueline. The Duke of 
Bretagne and many others joined the Dauphin. 

1428. The English besieged Orleans, and gained the battle of 
Herrings* (Feb. 1429). The city had already offered to capitulate, 
when a shepherdess of Domremi presented herself before the 
Dauphin, telling him she was commissioned by Heaven to relieve 
Orleans, and conduct him to be crowned at Eheims. Her success 
was extraordinary, she forced the English to raise the siege, took 
the fortress of Jargeau, gained the battle of Patay ; Troyes surren- 
dered, and Charles VII. was crowned at Rheims, three months after 
Joan's first appearance. From this time her fortune declined, she 
was at last taken prisoner at Compiegne, and burned as a witch, 1431. 

The English still carried on the war with vigour, and Henry VI. 
was crowned at Paris, 1435 ; but Bedford died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Richard, duke of York ; Burgundy now declared for 
Charles VII. ; on Henry's marriage, Anjou and Maine were ceded to 
his father-in-law (1444), and by 1453 the Enghsh had lost all their 
possesmons except Calais. The " good duke Humphry" of Glou- 
cester never approved of the cessions to Rene ; he was accused of 
treason, and died suddenly at St. Edmundsbury ; the queen and her 
favourite Suffolk were suspected of causing his death, and Suffolk 
was proceeding under sentence of banishment to France, when an 
open boat, in which were a block, an axe, and an executioner, ap- 
proached the vessel ; the duke was delivered up by the captain, and 
immediately beheaded. 

1451. Jack Cade, an Irishman, assumed the name of John 
Mortimer, a descendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward III.; he headed an insurrection in Kent> but was soon 
defeated and slain. 

1454. Henry's hereditary insanity prevented his opening Par- 
liament ; Richard, duke of York, was named Protector. He resigned 
on the king's recovery, but having been provoked by some measures 
of the court, he determined to assert his own right to the crown, 
being the descendant of Lionel, the elder brother of John of Gaunt. 

Wars of the Eoses.f York and Warwick J gained the first battle 
of St. Albans (May 22, 1455). Henry was taken prisoner, but after- 
wards released ; Somerset, Northumberland, and Clifford slain. 

* It was so called because Sir John Fastolfe was bringfing supplies to the besi^iers, 
a large portion of which consisted of herrings, as it was Leiit. 

t The emblem of Tork was a white rose, that of Lancaster a red. 
X Son of the Earl of Salisbury. 
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Salisbury defeated the Lancastrians at Bloreheath (Sept. 23, 1469). 
Neville, earl of Warwick (the King-maker), gained the battle of 
Northampton (July 10, 1460). Henry was a second time taken. 
Queen Margaret escaped after many adventures into Scotland. 
Richard now openly claimed the crown, but consented to the terms 
proposed by ParHament, that he should not reign until the death of 
Henry. 

Meanwhile, the queen collected an army and gained the battle of 
Wakefield (Dec. 31, 1460). The Duke of York and one of his sons 
were slain, Somerset and others taken and executed. 

The Lancastrians were defeated by Edward (now Duke of York), 
at the battle of Moi-timer^s Cross (Feb. 2, 1461). Owen Tudor, who' 
had married the queen-dowager, and many others, were executed. 

The Lancastrians gained a trifling victory over Warwick in the 
second battle of St. Albans, Feb. 17, 1461, and retook Henry ; this 
did not prevent Edward from entering London, where he was pro- 
claimed king after the battle of Hexham. 

As the sovereign was at this time allowed to be prewnt in 
Parliament, his personal influence was greater than it is now ; the 
power of the upper house, particularly of the bishops, was relatively 
greater. The franchise was in this reign limited to all holders 
of land of the annual value of 40«. ; but the electors did not much 
esteem their privileges, and often declined the honour and expense 
of a visit to London, although four shillings a-day was allowed them. 
King's College, Cambridge, and Eton College, were founded. Arch- 
bishop Chichely founded All Souls, Oxford. Cofiee imported from 
Arabia. Chief Justice Fortescue wrote on English law, 1440. 
Lydgate, 1440, a poet. Walsingham, a monk of St. Albans (1440), 
continued the history of Matthew Paris down to the reign of 
Henry VI. 

Mar. — He married Margaret, daughter of Rene, duke of Anjou, 
and titular king of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

ChiL — Edward, who married Anne, daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick. He was stabbed after the battle of Tewkesbury by 
Edward IV.'s brothers, Richard, duke of Gloucester,* and George, 
duke of Clarence. 

• Afterwards the husband of Prince Edward's widow. 
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1461. Edward IV. (Earl op March), b. 1443, d. 1483. 

Before the coronation could take place Edward was called to meet 
the Lancastrians in the north. He defeated them in the bloody 
battle of Towton (Yorks. 1461), 38,000 men were killed. He gained 
the battles of Hedgley Moor and Hexham, 1464, which were followed 
by wholesale executions ; Margaret fled to Scotland ; Henry was. 
retaken. 

1464. Edward married; the court was filled with the queen's 
relations, and the jealousy of the nobility (particularly of the 
Nevilles) was excited. Clarence married Warwick's daughter Isa- 
bella, 1460, and joined his father-in-law against the king; a recon- 
ciliation was for a time effected, but Warwick afterwards fled to the 
court of Louis XL, where he met Queen Margaret and formed an 
alliance with her, giving another daughter, Anne, to Prince Edward. 

1470. The King-maker landed in Devonshire, great numbers 
joined him, and Edward's troops beginning to desert, he was obliged 
to fly hastily to Holland, which he reached in an almost destitute 
condition. Queen Elizabeth took refuge in the Sanctuary at West- 
minster, where her eldest son was born. 

1471. Edward again landed in England ; being joined by Clarence, 
he gained the battle of Bamet (April 14, 1471), in which Warwick 
was slain. 

Margaret and Prince Edward were taken prisoners in the battle 
of Tewkesbury. The prince was slain. May 4 ; the queen was ran- 
somed, 1475, by Louis XL Edward entered London, May 21, and 
the following day King Henry was found dead in the Tower. 

The remainder of this reign is occupied with quarrels caused 
by the covetousness of the three brothers. Clarence was murdered 
in the Tower ;* thus Richard, as husband of Warwick's daughter 
Anne, became possessed of the earl's large estates, which had pre- 
viously been divided between him and Clarence. 

Edward died at the age of forty-two, of a fever, probably the 
result of intemperance. One of his victims, Jane Shore, was after- 

* A story is told that he was drowned in a butt of mahnsey wine, but for this there 
seems to be no foundation. 
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wards compelled by Richard III. to do penance at St. Paul's, dressed 
in a white sheet and holding a lighted taper ; she died in great 
wretchedness, it is said, in Shoreditch. The art of printing was 
introduced by Caxton, and a press set up in Westminster Abbey, 
1473. The practice of raising loans, or benevolences, was intro- 
duced by Edward. Judge Littleton, 1481, is famous for his legal 
writings. St. George's Chapel, Windsor, built. 

Mar, — He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville 
(afterwards Earl Rivers), and widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, 
who was killed in the second battle of St. Albans. She was obliged 
on the accession of Henry VH. to enter a convent. 

ChU, — Edward. Richard, duke of York. Elizabeth, who married 
Henry VII. ; and four other daughters. 



1483. Edward V., b. 1471, d. 1483. 

At the time of his brother's death the Duke of Glaucester 
was in Scotland ; he immediately hastened to York, where he 
proclaimed King Edward V. ; he next proceeded to Stony Stratford, 
where he arrested Lord Rivers, Grey, and others, and gained pos- 
session of his nephew's person. The queen on hearing this, fled 
with the Duke of York and her five daughters to the Sanctuary, 
The suspicions of the people were however lulled by the co-opera- 
tion of Buckingham, Hastings, and Stanley, and the accusations 
made against the queen's unpopular relations. Gloucester was made 
Protector, and took up his residence in Crosby Place. 

June 26th was fixed for the coronation of the young king ; 
on the 13th Gloucester appeared, "with a wonderful sour coun* 
tenance," in the council; at a signal armed men rushed in, 
Hastings was immediately beheaded ; Stanley, with the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Ely, were sent to prison ; Rivers, Grey, 
and two others, were executed at Pontefract. The Protector next 
obliged the queen to give up her second son, whom he sent to 
join his brother, then awaiting the coronation in the Tower. 

June 25. The Lord Mayor and citizens of London, urged on by 
his creatures, and terrified by the late executions, sent a deputation, 
at the head of which was Buckingham, to ofier Richard the crown ; 
he with feigned reluctance accepted it. 
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1483. EiCHARD III. (Crookback), b. 1452, d. 1485. 

July 6. Richard was solemnly crowned by the archbishop and 
clergy at Westminster, and the ceremony was shortly after repeated 
at York. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth's friends were plotting the release of the 
young princes, not knowing that they were already dead,* having 
been (it is believed) smothered by Tyrrel and three associates ; 
on discovering that they were no more, Richard's enemies applied 
to Henry, duke of Richmond, then an exile in France, and proposed 
that he should marry the Princess Elizabeth and accept the crown. 
Buckingham joined them, and having raised an army, attempted 
to cross the Severn, which he found, however, impassable on account 
of the autumn rains : he greatly mismanaged the expedition, all 
his troops gradually deserted him ; he was at last betrayed by a 
servant named Bannister, and executed at Shrewsbury, Nov. 1483, 
Parliament now passed a bill of attainder against all the insurgents, 
and confirmed Richard's title. 

Richard's next step was to prevail on the queen-dowager to leave 
the Sanctuary, and it was arranged that her daughter EHzabeth 
should marry his son ; but on the death of Edward soon after, he 
determined to marry the princess himself. She was quite willing,f 
and accordingly Queen Anne fell sick and died, 1485 ; but so strong 
was suspicion that Richard dared not execute his plan. Although 
Parliament had abolished benevolences, the king extorted forced 
loans, which the people called " malevolences." (Aug. 7, 1485) The 
Earl of Richmond, having obtained assistance from Charles VIII., 
landed at Milford Haven with 5000 men ; his ranks were rapidly 
swelled by hosts of deserters. He was met by Richard about a mile 
from Bosworth: Aug. 22, the engagement w;hich took place can 
iBcarcely be called a battle, for nearly the whole of the usurper's army 
went over to Richmond, not one lord remained with him except 
Norfolk, with his son Surrey. Richard made a furious charge at the 
earl, but after performing prodigies of valour he was slain, and then 

• Tyrrel confessed the crime, and was executed in th« reign of Henry VII. Two skele- 
tons, which are believed to be the remains of the young princes, were discovered by 
some workmen whilst making alterations at the foot of a staircase in the Tower. They 
were removed to Westminster by order of Charles II. 

t The princess wrote a letter to Howard, duke of Norfolk, telling him that Richard 
was master of her heart, imploring him to forward her marriage, and expressing her 
surprise that Queen Anne should ^ so long in dying. 

o 
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all parties threw down their arms. Thus were the wars of the 
Roses concluded, which had raged for thirty years, had almost 
exterminated the old nobility, and are said to have cost the lives of 
100,000 Engliphmen. The population of England was now 4,689,000. 

Richard had worn the crown during the battle ; it was afberward9 
found in a bush, and placed by Lord Stanley on Henry's head. 

Posts for royal messengers were first established, and consuls to 
foreign countries appointed in this reign. 

During the whole of the Lancastrian period the rights of pre- 
emption and purveyance had been a source of great oppression to the 
people. The crown exercised the right of buying up provisions, &c., 
at an appraised value, in preference to all others, and even without 
the owner's consent. The king's purveyors also might impress, for 
the royal service, horses, carriages, &c., upon paying a fixed sum. 
These claims were given up at the Restoration. 

Mar, — He married Anne, daughter of Neville, earl of Warwick, 
and widow of Edward, son of Henry VL 

ChU, — One son Edward, d. 1484. 



HOUSE OF TUDOR. 
1485. Henry VII. (Richmond), b. 1455, d. 1509. 

Henry's want of hereditary right to the crown caused most 
of the troubles of this reign. One of his first acts was to commit 
the Earl of Warwick, son of George, duke of Clarence, to the Tower ; 
he attainted all who had taken part with Richard, but very few 
were executed, his aim being rather to get money than to take 
their lives. He with some reluctance espoused the heiress of York, 

1486. Lambert Simnel, son of a baker, landed in Ireland, and 
gave out that he was the Earl of Warwick escaped firom captivity \ 
he was crowned at Dublin. Henry satisfied the Londoners by 
parading the real earl through the streets, but the pretender ob- 
tained foreign help. He was defeated at Stoke (Nottingham), 1487. 
Lord Lincoln,^ who had joined him, was slain ; Lord Lovell fled 
and was never more seen ;f Simnel was made a scullion in the 
king's kitchen. 

Henry made himself very unpopular by allowing Charles VHI. 

* Son of Edward IV.'s sister, Elizabeth. 

\ About two centuries after some workmen found the skeleton of a man stated in % 
chair in a subtexranean chamber at Lord LoveU's residence. 
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to overrun Bretagne, the only province of modem France which 
was not then annexed to the French crown ; he repeatedly obtained 
grants from Parliament to carry on a war, which he was paid by 
the French king not to prosecute. Charles at length compelled 
Anne, heiress of Bretagne, who had been already married by proxy 
to the Emperor Maximilian, to become his queen, and to promise 
that in case of his death she would marry none but the heir to the 
crown. She afterwards became the wife of Louis XII., whose third 
queen was Henry's daughter, Mary. 

1493. Perkin Warbeck, another impostor, who personated Richard, 
brother of Edward V., played a remarkable part for seven years. 
Hi a title was recognised by Charles VIII., by his supposed aunt, 
Margaret of Burgundy, governess of the Low Countries, and by 
James IV., who gave him Lady Catharine Gordon, in marriage. 
On the conclusion of the treaty with England, by which Henry's 
daughter, Margaret, was affianced to James, Perkin was obliged to 
leave the Scottish court. He landed in Cornwall, where he was 
joined by some of the common people, but being taken (1497), he 
was imprisoned with Warwick in the Tower. They were both 
executed on a charge of conspiracy, 1499. 

Henry became every year more unpopular; the extortionate 
Archbishop Morton, who had at first managed the finances, was out- 
done by two lawyers, Empson and Dudley ; no measure was con- 
sidered too base for obtaining money ; yet the king's avarice con- 
duced to the prosperity of the coimtry, since it tended to preserve 
peace, so greatly needed after centuries of constant war. 

Upon consideration of a large dowry. Prince Arthur espoused 
Catharine of Aragou ; at his death it was proposed that Prince 
Henry should marry his brother's widow : the question was agitated 
for five years, and when the king died she was still a widow. 

1506. The Archduke Philip, with his wife Joanna,* being driven 
by a storm to land in Cornwall, Henry, who thought it a pity not to 
profit by the misfortunes of others, would not allow them to proceed 
until Philip had signed a very disadvantageous treaty, and promised 
to give his sister, Margaret of Savoy, with alarcfe dowry, in marriage 
to Henry. The Archduke soon after died, and it struck Henry that 
hie might make a better bargain by marrying Philip's insane widow, 
Joanna ; but this her father, Ferdinand, positively refused. 

* Joanna was Catharine's sister, and had just succeeded to the throne of Castile 
by the death of her mother, Isabella. The Emperor Charles V was the son of Philip 
and Joanna. 
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Henry during his last illness showed some remorse for the misery 
he had caused by his extortion, and relaxed his hold upon some of 
his ill-gotten gain ; but he left an enormous sum, which was soon 
squandered by his son. 

Henry exercised an arbitrary and illegal power by means of a 
court called the Star-Chamber. The discovery of America gave a 
great impulse to commerce. The doctrines of the Reformation had 
made so great progress that the Commons threatened to secularise 
a large portion of Church property : the introduction of printing, and 
the cessation from war, greatly contributed to the spread of education. 
The sweating-sickness prevailed, 1486,which carried off 20,000 people 
in London ; (1500) an Asiatic plague carried off 30,000 in London. 
The feudal system was limited, and the personal service of the tenant 
commuted for.rent. Buffetiers, called beef-eaters, introduced. 

Mar, — He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

Chil, — Arthur, d. 1502. Henry. Margaret, married James IV. 
Mary, married Louis XII., and afterwards Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

State of the World. — The victories of Tamerlane, and the opposition 
of Huniades and Scanderbeg, delayed for a time the fall of Constantinople ; 
but in vain did ^Eneas Sylvius preach a fresh crusade : he could not again 
rouse the ardour of Europe, and the weak Frederick III. of Germany was 
unable even to maintain the rights of his own crown ; the imperial city fell 
before the Turkish arms, and the last emperor was slain whilst valiantly 
fighting amidst the ruins. 

The Emperor Robert of Bavaria made one more effort (1400) to subdue 
Italy ; his defeat near Lake Guarda proved that Italy was for ever lost to 
the Germans. Sigismund undertook a more difficult task than the subju- 
gation of countries, viz. to give internal peace to the Church ; the council 
of Pisa in its efforts to restore unity to the papacy had only added a third 
to the number of rival popes, and those who denied the authority of any 
had continually increased. The famous council of Constance met 1415, 
Martin V. was chosen sole pontiff, and now men hoped that other disor- 
ders would be corrected. Armed with a safe-conduct from the emperor, 
John Huss attended the council, whither he was soon followed by Jerome 
of Prague : both were burnt. And now a fierce war broke out in Bohemia, 
and the Hussites rivalled their enemies in the atrocities which they com- 
mitted : they were soon divided into two parties, the Horebites, or moderate 
party, and the Taborites under Ziska, whose doctrines were siinilar to 
those of the fifth-monarchy men of the seventeenth century of England: 
they prepared the way for the millennial reign by laying in ashes every city 
that resisted them, murdering its inhabitants, and burning the priests 
alive. A peace was concluded 1424, contrary to the advice of the intrepid 
Ziska, who even after the loss of both his eyes continued to lead his fol- 
lowers to victory ; but he died soon after, and the concessions of the council 
of Basil somewhat allayed the fury of the combatants. 

Meanwhile the state of France was no better than that of Germany : the 
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example of ciime given by the leaders* of the Burgundian and Armagnao 
factions was imitated by the populace. The Count of Armagnac, the 
chancellor, seven bishops, with peers and magistrates, were dragged from 
their dungeons and massacred by the mob, the prisons were broken open, 
and their inmates murdered, 3500 persons are said to have perished in three 
days. No wonder that Henry V. felt himself commissioned to punish 
such crimes, his rule was far better than anarchy; but when the imbecile 
Charles VI. died, and France had a lawful king, and his strong arm was 
no longer required, he also died, and then the brief and wonderful career of 
the French shepherdess rolled back the waves of conquest, and the English 
were soon driven out. Whilst England was fighting the wars of the Boses, 
Louis XI., the Nero of France, occupied the throne of that country ; he is 
accused of attempting to poison his own father and brother. Four thousand 
persons were executed by his orders, and he amused himself with witnessing 
their horrible deaths ; yet his efforts to depress the nobility, the effects of 
which were seen during the regency of Anne of Beaiyeu, and the reign of 
the amiable Charles VIII., promoted the cause of order. The most for- 
midable enemy of Louis was Charles the Bash, duke of Burgundy : f he 
was at last slain in an engagement with the Swiss at Nancy, and died, 
leaving one daughter, Mary. Louis seized the French possessions of the 
duke, and endeavoured to obtain the hand of the heiress for his son, 
Charles : she, however, accepted the proposals of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and died, leaving two children, Philip,t and Margaret of Savoy. Maxi- 
milian next tiied to obtain the hand of Anne, heiress of Bretagne ; but 
this time France was more successful, and through Anne the duchy was 
annexed to the French crown. The marriage of Maximilian with the niece 
of Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, involved him in the Italian wars of 
Charles VIII., who, as representative of the house of Anjou, claimed the 
crown of Naples in opposition to the house of Aragon. 

Spain, which had hitherto been divided into a number of small king- 
doms, obtained an important place amongst the states of Europe by the 
union of Castile with Aragon, and the conquest of Granada. To Ferdinand 
and Isabella belongs the glory of having assisted Columbus, whose great 
discoveries changed the face of the world. The Portuguese by sailing 
round Africa had led the way in the path of maritime discovery ; but during 
the century following the voyage of Columbus, we shall have to record the 
names not only of a few pioneers, for a westward tide of emigration soon 
set in, which has gone on ever swelling and increasing to the present day. 
And it was well that a place of refuge was now opened, whither men 
might fly from the intolerance of the old world ; an apparently trifling dis- 
covery in one of the cities of Germany — I mean the invention of printing — 
had given an irresistible impulse to that spirit of independent thought 
•which led the reformers to shake off the oppression of Bome. The fires 
of the Inquisition still burned fiercely; it had been newly introduced into 
Spain, the Franciscans of Ancona suffered a fierce persecution, and Savo- 
narola, the reformer of Florence, shed his blood, 1498 ; indulgences were 
more generally circulated, and excited general complaints, and the century 
closes with the reign of tiie detestable Alexander VI. (Borgia) who ended 

• See reign of Henry V. 
t Brother-in-law of Edward IV. 

i The Archduke, father of Charles V., through whom Flanders was united to 
Spedn. 
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his profligate career by swallowing the poison he had prepared for 
another. 

Many learned Greeks, driven from the East by the fall of Constantinople, 
revived the study of their ancient literature, and Plato once more ventured 
to contend with Aristotle. Arts and science flourished in Italy, under the 
patronage of the Medici. 

East*— Manuel Palseologus. John Palseologus II., 1425. Constan- 
tino Palseologus, 1448. Constantinople taken, 1453. 

Genxiany. — Robert of Bavaria, 1400. Jodochus, 1410. Sigismund, 
1410. House of Habsburg, Albert II., 1438. Frederick III., 1440. 
Maximilian I., 1493. 

France. — Charles VI., Le Bienaime. Charles VII., Le Victorieux, 
1422. Louis XI., the Nero of France, 1461. Charles VIII., L'Affable, 
1483. Louis XII. (House of Orleans), Le pfere du peuple, 1498. 

England.— Henry IV. Henry V., 1413. Henry VI., 1422. Edward 

IV., 1461. Edward V., 1483. Bichard IIL, 1483. Henry VII., 1485. 

Scotland. — Bobert III. James I., 1406. James II., 1437. James 
m., 1460. James IV., 1488. 

Spain. — Ferdinand and Isabella, 1479. 

Names of Note.— Pope Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius), 1458-1464. Alex- 
ander VI. (Borgia), 1492-1503. John Hunniades, 1448, Scanderbeg, 1467, 
an Albanian, opponents of the Turks. Ladislaus of Poland, John Zisca 
and the two Procops, Hussite leaders. John the Fearless, 1404, Philip 
the Good, 1419, Charles the Bold, 1467, dukes of Burgundy and Flanders. 
Oonsalvo de Cordova, the conqueror of Granada and Naples, 1515. Joan 
of Arc, 1431. Anne of Beaujeu, sister of Charles VIII., and regent of 
Prance. Cardinal Ximenes (1517), a Spanish statesman. Vasco de Gama, 
1425, Columbus, a Genoese, 1506, Americus Vesputius, a Florentine, 
Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, navigators, Albuquerque established the Por- 
tuguese power in India, and founded a colony at Cochin. John Hubs, 
1415, Jerome of Prague, 1416, Savonsrola, Wessel of Groningen, 1489, 
Reformers. Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici (father of Leo X.), Cardinal 
Bessarion, patrons of letters. Theodore Phranza, the historian of the fall 
of Constantinople. Philip de Comines, Monstrelet, Leonardo Aretino, 
Poggio (1464-1498), historians. Gerson, a French divine, 1429. Thomas- 
i-Kempis, a canon of St. Agnes, near Zwoll, 1471. 

Events. — B^jazet defeated by Tamerlane at Angora, 1403. Death of 
Tamerlane, 1405. Coimcil of Pisa, three rival popes, 1409. Council of 
Constance (1415^ it sat for three and a half years. Battle of Agincourt, 
1415. Treaty of Troyes, 1420. Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans, 
1428. Council of Basle, 1431. Amurath gains the battle of Varna over 
Ladislaus of Poland and Hunniades, 1444. Great irruption of the sea near 
Dort, which causes the death of 100,000 persons, 1446. Constantinople 
taken by Mahomet II., 1453. Union of Castile and Aragon, 1479. Inqui- 
sition established in Spain, 1481. End of the Moorish kingdom in Spain, 
1492. Columbus discovers America, 1492. French get possession of 
Milan, 1499. 

Arts, &C. — Printing invented. Maps and charts brought to England 
by the brother of Columbus. Revival of the study of Greek and Algebra. 
.Trigonometry greatly improved by George of Purbach and Miiller (Regio- 
montanus). Watches invented. 
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Reformation. 

1509. Henry VIH., b. 1491, d. 1647. 

England. — Henry succeeded to the throne at the age of eighteen ; 
he acquired great popularity by punishing his father's extortionate 
ministers. Some expeditions were fitted out against France; 
Henry was successively the dupe of Ferdinand of Castile and the 
Emperor Maximilian. He gained the battle of Guinigaste (or the 
Spurs), and took Toumay (1513) ; the same year James IV. was 
defeated and slain at Flodden, by the Earl of Surrey. 

Wolsey (said to have been the son of a butcher) now began to 
rise to eminence, he obtained the rich bishopric of Toumay, and 
was soon after (1515) made cardinal, chancellor, and legate ; he 
began to entertain hopes of becoming pope, and the kin^s foreign 
policy varied according to the wishes of his favourite. Henry made 
peace with France, and his sister Mary was married to Louis XII. 
(1515.) 

The newly-elected Emperor Charles V. visited England (1520). 
Henry afterwards met Francis ne^r Calais ; so great was the display of 
royal magnificence, that the place of meeting was called the *' Field 
of the aoth of Gold." 

(1522.) Wolsey*s high position procured him many enemies, he 
was employed to raise forced loans from the Londoners, and next 
bogan (with the permission of the pope and king) an inquiry into 
the state of religious houses, the great immorahty of which caused 
general scandal : some of the smaller monasteries were suppressed, 
and part of the funds applied to the endowment of schools and 
colleges ; he was assisted by his secretary Thomas Cromwell. 

After living eighteen years with Catherine, Henry became 
enamoured of Anne Boleyn, one of her maids of honour. He imme- 
diately expressed a fear that even the late pope's dispensation could 
not justify his marriage with his brother's widow, and applied to 
Clement VII. for a divorce. This conduct was considered an insult 
by her nephew Charles V., and as the pope was then suffering from 
the armies of the emperor, he granted Henry a dispensation to 
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marry again, and sent over Campeggio to assist Wolsey in arranging 
a divorce ; but meanwhile a change took place in foreign affairs ; 
the divorce was not granted, and Wolsey, who disapproved the king's 
proceedings, was disgraced. In vain he attempted to appease Henry, 
by giving up all he possessed ; he retired to his archbishopric of 
York, where he became very popular, but being summoned to 
London on an accusation of treason, he died broken-hearted at 
Leicester, 1630. "Alas !" he exclaimed, "had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs." 

It was now suggested to Henry that he should appeal to the 
universities to decide the matter of the divorce from the Bible, 
without further reference to the pope ; the author of this propo- 
sition was a yoimg priest, Thomas Cranmer ; he was made royal 
chaplain; the foreign universities were bribed and the English 
threatened, until they decided as the king wished. By the advice 
of Cromwell, who had succeeded Wolsey at court, Henry now de- 
clared himself Head of the Church, and obtained large sums from 
the clergy by threatening them with a praemunire. (See page 69.) 
1533. Cranmer was made archbishop of Canterbury ; he pronounced 
the divorce from Catherine, confirmed Henry's private marriage with 
Anne, and crowned her. Clement excommunicated Henry, but 
Parliament confirmed his title of Head of the Church. 

1536. General indignation was excited throughout Europe by the 
execution of Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and the virtuous and learned 
chancellor. Sir Thomas More, for refusing to acknowledge the royal 
supremacy. The pope had sent Fisher a cardinal's hat. "Ah," 
exclaimed Henry, " I will not leave him a head to wear it on." 

The king now applied himself diligently to the duties of his new 
office. Beformers, Anabaptists, and others, were burnt for heresy ; Bo- 
manists executed for denying the royal supremacy, even Thomas h, 
Becket was summoned to Westminster, and on his proving contumar 
cious, declared a traitor, and his shrine destroyed, 1539. Cromwell for 
some time kept up a supply of money, by seizing the possessions of 
the monasteries ; these violent measures were sometimes resisted, 
and a rebellion broke out in the north, called " The Pilgrimage of 
Grace," it was soon suppressed (1641). Cromwell was executed (1640) 
as a traitor and heretic, and the accusations against Anne Boleyn 
and Catharine Howard, involved the death of many of the nobihty ; 
43ickening records of torture abound, and the number of annual 
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executions in this reign reached 2000 ; an obsequious Parliament 
performed all the king's wishes, some were condemned without a 
trial, and even when the form was retained, juries dared not acquit ; 
it was enacted that a royal proclamation should have the force of law. 
The Countess of Salisbury, the king's nearest relation, then more than 
seventy years of age, was executed for being the mother of his enemy 
Cardinal Pole. Cranmer was several times in jeopardy, and on the 
passing of a very intolerant act,* called the " Bloody Statute," found it 
necessary to send back his wife (the niece of the reformer Osiander) 
to Germany ; but it is impossible to acquit the primate of allowing 
many of the king's wicked measures. Latimer at once resigned his see. 

1542. The young king James V. invaded England ; he was 
obliged to retreat with disgrace, and died soon after, leaving an 
infant daughter, Mary. Henry sought her hand for the Prince of 
Wales, and required that the government of Scotland should be at 
once resigned to him. Edinburgh taken, 1544. 

1544. He once more made an alliance with the emperor, and 
took Boulogne ; but his health had been for some time failing, and 
in 1547, he died. 

A few of the most distinguished sufferers for religion were, on 
the Romish side, Fisher and More ; on the Reformers*, Bilney, 
Frith, Hewet, Lambert, and Anne Askew. Elizabeth Barton (the 
Maid of Kent) was executed for prophesying the king's death. 

The Earl of Suffolk and Duke of Buckingham, of the old nobility, 
were executed early in this reign, and the accomplished Surrey was 
the tyrant's last victim. His father, Norfolk, was already condemned, 
but his Hfe was saved by the king's death. 

Henry wrote a book against Luther, for which Leo X. conferred 
on him the title of Defender of the Faith, 1521. 

Wales was united to England by the same laws (1536). 

THie college of Physicians was foimded by Linacre, 1518. Dean 
Colet founded St. Paul's School. 

Henry discouraged commerce by banishing the Flemings and 

* This Act, called also the ** Six Articles," enforced the belief in (1) Transubstantia- 
tion. (2) Denied the necessity for communion in both kinds. (S) Enforced the 
celibacy of the clergy. (4) Monastic vows. (6) Asserted the necessity of private 
masses. (6) That of aiiricuLEu: confession. Any person who denied the first article was 
to be burned without being allowed to recant, the penalt^ies for denying the others 
were confiscation, imprisonment, or death. It should be distinctly remembered that 
Henry was not of the Reformed faith, and was most indignant when that "foolish 
friar, '' as he called Luther, mistook him for a Protestant; yet his selfish passions 
. removed abuses with which a conscientious man might have hesitated to interfere, 
and his life reminds us that " the rod of the imgodly cometh not into the lot of the 
righteous." 
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debasing the coinage at a time when the recent discoveries had 
given an impulse to Europe. Muskets were substituted for bows 
and arrows. 

The Bible was translated by Tyndale and Coverdale ; the former 
was strangled at Antwerp, 1536. Wolsey built Hampton Court. 
Cardinal Beaton was assassinated, 1546. 

Wyatt wrote sonnets in the style of Petrarch. Surrey was the 
first English writer in blank verse. Sir Thomas More wrote the 
" Utopia." Wolsey founded the first Greek Professorship at Oxford. 
Great disputes arose between the Bomanists and the Reformed con- 
<jeming pronunciation ; the former prevailed. The chair of Greek at 
Cambridge was filled by the learned Erasmus, 1510 ; he wrote, 
whilst in England, his "Praise of Folly." Bucer was divinity lecturer. 

Henry patronised Holbein, who died of the plague in London, 
1664. 

Mar, — (1) Catharine of Aragon, 1509 ; divorced, 1633 ; died, 1536. 
(2) Anne Boleyn, 1633 ; beheaded, 1536. (3) Jane Seymour, 1636; 
died, 1537. (4) Anne of Cleves, 1640 ; divorced, 1540. (6) Catharine 
Howard, 1540 ; beheaded, 1542. C6) Catharine Parr, 1543 ; she 
survived him. 

ChiL — Mary, by his first wife ; Elizabeth, by his second ; and 
Edward, by his third. 

1547. Edward VL b. 1537, d. 1553. 

Henry appointed a council of sixteen to govern during Edward's 
minority, he being in the tenth year of his age ; but nearly all the 
power fell into the hands of the king's uncle, Lord Seymour, after- 
wards Duke of Somerset, who was made Protector. 

Somerset led an army into Scotland to compel the Scotch to 
consent to the marriage of Queen Mary with Edward, and gained a 
decisive battle at Pinkey (1647), but did not follow up his success ; 
Mary was sent to France, and affianced to the Dauphin, c^erwards 
Francis II. (1648.) The Protector accused Admiral Seymour, who 
had married Henry's surviving queen, of treasonable designs ; his 
death-warrant was signed by his own brother ; and he was exe- 
cuted (1549). 

The Six Articles and the statutes against Lollards were repealed, 
and acts passed forbidding the use of the Eomish ritual, and en- 
joining that of an English service prepared by Cranmer. The 
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Princess Mary resisted ; and on a threatening message from the 
Emperor, she was permitted to retain her chaplains. 

The Bomish bishops Bonner, Gardiner, Heath and Day, were 
imprisoned, and Joan Boucher, 1550, and several others, were burnt 
for heresy with the consent of Cranmer and Ridley. 

A law was passed by which all vagabonds could be seized as 
slaves. Great distress prevailed from the late suppressions of the 
Teligious houses, debasing the coinage, &c. Biots occurred in many 
parts ; the most important was headed by Ket, a tanner, in Nor- 
folk, 1549. 

The weak government of Somerset, and his arrogance, caused 
much discontent ; he was impeached (1549), but on making an 
humble submission, pardoned. His political power fell into the 
hands of Dudley, earl of Warwick (afterwards created Northumber- 
land). Somerset was accused of conspiracy and treason ; he wai^ 
tried, and with several others executed, 1552. 

The king's health having been impaired by an attack of measles 
and small-pox, it soon became evident he would not live. Northum- 
berland obtained for his second son Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
hand of Lady Jane Grey, the next heir to the crown, passing over 
the claims of two princesses and Mary, queen of Scots. Before 
the king's death, he procured from him a will settling the succession 
on Jane. Chief-Justice Hale declared this act illegal, and Cranmer 
was with difficulty persuaded to sign it. 

Edward was in his sixteenth year when he expired ; according 
to the testimony of the learned Roger Ascham, he showed consider- 
able talent, and an amiable religious disposition, although the cool- 
ness with which he notices the death of his uncle in his diary, and 
his gaiety at the time, lead us to suppose he inherited his father's 
selfishness. The story of Cranmer pressing him to sign the death- 
-warrant of Joan Boucher, to which he at last consented with tears 
in his eyes, appears not to rest on good foundation. 

Somerset House in the Strand was built by the Protector. 
Several expeditions were sent out to discover a north-east passage 
iiO China. This led to the commencement of a trade with Russia 
through the port of Archangel. 

Cranmer, with the assistance of other bishops, drew up forty-two 
Articles of Religion, and arranged the Liturgy and the Book of 
Homilies. Ridley was appointed to the see of London, and Hooper 
to Gloucester. Edward endowed St. Bartholomew's for the sick> 
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Bethlehem for the insane, and Christ's Hospital for the education 
of the young, 1553. The dreadful disease called the sweating-sick- 
ness continued to prevail for four years. 

Sir John Cheke, Edward's tutor. Peter Martyr, divinity professor 
at Oxford. 

1563. Mary L, b. 1616, d. 1558. 

Northumberland proclaimed Lady Jane Grey queen, but as the 
nation had no wish to renew the horrors of civil war, she was 
coldly received, and whilst Northumberland marched to oppose 
Mary, the council sent in their submission ; Northumberland's 
troops deserted him, and he was arrested and committed to the 
Tower in company with Jane, the Duke of Suffolk (her father), 
Cranmer, and many of the nobility. One of the queen's first acts 
was to release Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall and Norfolk, who had re- 
mained in prison since the death of Henry VIII. Northumberland, 
after trying to save his life by apostasy, was beheaded and laid 
beside his victim Somerset in the Tower. Mary proclaimed that she 
would constrain no one in religious matters ; Lady Jane Grey, 
her husband and his brother, were condemned, 1653, but they were 
not executed until Wyatt's rebellion had alarmed the queen, 1554. 
On the announcement that Mary proposed a marriage with Philip 
II., insurrections broke out headed by Sir Peter Carew, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and the Duke of Suffolk, whose late treason had been pardoned. 
They were taken and executed, with many hundreds who had joined 
them, 1554. The Princess Elizabeth being supposed to be implicated 
in this attempt, was sent to the Tower, but afterwards released at 
the intercession of Philip. 

The queen succeeded in influencing the elections, and on a pro- 
mise from her, confirmed by the pope, that none should be compelled 
to give up church property. Parliament consented to return to the 
Romish faith, and received formal absolution. The old laws were 
revived against heretics, and Gardiner having declared the Prayer- 
book an abomination, proceeded to the deposition of the reform- 
ing bishops ; a few months before Mary's marriage, a general per- 
secution began. Many fled to the Continent; Ridley, bishop of 
London, and Latimer of Worcester, were burnt at Oxford, 1555. 
** Be of good cheer. Master Ridley," exclaimed Latimer, " we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out." 
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Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and Ferrar of St. David's, were 
also burnt, 1555. Cranmer's courage failed him, and on a promise 
of pardon, he consented to listen to the arguments of a friar, and 
signed no less than six recantations ; yet, when the English church 
had been humbled in the person of her primate, he too was led to 
the stake, 1556 ; full of remorse, he then acknowledged, that through 
fear of death he had fallen, and held out his right hand to the flames 
exclaiming, " Oh, this unwoi-thy hand !" Two hundred and eighty- 
eight persons suffered death by fire alone during this reign, multi- 
tudes died in prison of torture or privation, whilst the more fortunate 
escaped with the loss of all they had. These violent measures 
greatly advanced the cause of the Beformation, and we shall find, 
that imder Elizabeth it did not meet with the opposition it had to 
contend with under Edward VI. Much of this severity is attributed 
to the cruel Philip : the new primate Cardinal Pole wished to employ 
gentle means, and Gardiner was soon glad to resign his horrible task 
to the brutal Bonner. 

1557. Philip, who never stayed long in England, paid the queen a 
hasty visit, in order to obtain help in a war with France. Parlia- 
ment was unwilling to grant money, and as Mary had resigned much 
of her royal income to the church, she resorted to various illegal 
means to raise funds. A large body of English joined Philip's army 
under the Duke of Savoy, and helped to gain the battle of St. Quen- 
tin, 1557 ; but the Due de Guise hastening from Italy, attacked and 
took Calais, after a siege of eight days ;* it had been in the posses- 
sion of England 211 years. At the same time, Mary of Guise, 
regent of Scotland, threatened a diversion in the north. 

Distressed by the ill-success of the French war, the neglect of her 
husband, and her general unpopularity, the queen now fell into a 
desponding state of mind ; the immediate cause of her death was a 
kind of ague then prevalent throughout England ; her cousin Car- 
dinal Pole survived her one day. 

The proceedings of the Star-Chamber during this reign were 
most arbitrary. A jury had dared to acquit Sir Nicholas Throgmor- 
ton of a charge of rebellion ; they were all sent to prison, where 
eight of them remained six months ; the foreman was then con- 
demned to pay a fine of 2000/., and the others 1000 marks each ; 
such acts, even during the preceding reigns, were not uncommon; 

• This loss greatly affected Mary ; she declared, that at her death the word " Calais" 
would be found engraven on her he^ot. 
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this accounts for the fact, that decisions were generally given as the 
court wished. 1657. Anne of Cleves, who had continued to reside 
in England, died at Chelsea. Coaches were first seen in England. 
A commercial treaty made with Russia. 

Mar, — She married Philip II. of Spain, son of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

1658. Emzabith, b. 1633, d. 1603. 

By the advice of her great minister Cecil, Elizabeth avoided aU. 
sudden religious changes ; as she had conformed during the pre- 
ceding reign, and was now crowned according to the usual rites,, 
some alarm was felt by the Protestants. 1559. She signified her 
wishes to Parliament by Cecil and Sir Nicholas Bacon. She was 
immediately declared supreme Head of the Church ; annates''^ and 
tenths were restored to the crown, and the Anglican liturgy was 
established; the measures against the Eomanists were for a time 
very gentle. The Reformed clergy were restored, some of the de- 
prived bishops were temporarily imprisoned, but all were eventually 
released except Bonner, who died nine years after ; a few persons 
were also fined and imprisoned for hearing mass. 

1669. Philip II. made Elizabeth an offer of marriage, which she 
rejected, declaring her intention to remain single. Soon after, the 
peace of Cateau Cambr6sis was signed with France. On the acces- 
sion of Francis II. his wife Mary, assumed the title of queen of 
England, and from this time Elizabeth secretly assisted the Re- 
formers in Scotland, who opposed the French faction of the queen- 
regent and maintained with Ejqox, that the deposition of an anti- 
christian queen was lawful.f After a reign of little more than a 
year, Francis died, and Mary imwillingly returned to Scotland. Sha 
became very unpopular, her marriage with Bothwell, who was 
accused of murdering her second husband Damley, brought matters 
to a crisis, and after seven stormy years of contests with her sub* 
jects, she fled to England, 1568 ; she was detained a prisoner, and 
eighteen years later, after €m unfair trial, she was executed at 
Fotheringay, 1687. Her son James talked about moving heaven 
and earth for vengeance, but did nothing. 

Several plots had, during this time, been formed for Mary's 

* These were resigned by Queen Anne. 

t Knox was never a fisivourite with Elizabeth ; and after the publication of his 
"Blast of a Trumpet against the monstrouB Regiment of Women," Cecil writes tiiat 
his name was odious at court. 
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release ; first by Norfolk, 1569, and afterwards by Northumberland, 
both of whom were executed 1672, and lastly, by Babington, a 
Romanist, and others, who intended to assassinate Elizabeth, 1586. 
Some plots were doubtless imaginary, but the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the assassination of the Duke of Orange, and the per- 
secutions of the Duke of Alva, had made men beUeve that no act 
would be considered too atrocious by the courts of Eome, France, 
and Spain, which should dehver England from an heretical queen. 

Severe laws were now passed against Bomanists, torture became 
again common, and many suffered death ; the Puritans* were also 
pimished. Elizabeth granted assistance to the Protestants of Holland 
and France. Battle of Zutphen, 1586. She allowed her ships to carry 
on a piratical war with Spain ; Drake brought back from his voyagQ 
round the world (1580) 800,000^., the plunder of the Spanish Indies. 

1588. Philip, having conquered Portugal, prepared a formidable 
fleet under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, which was 
intended to co-operate with the Duke Parma in the Netherlands, 
and to invade England. After suffering much injury from winds 
and waves, it was destroyed by the English fleet under the command 
of Lord Howard of Efl&ngham, assisted by Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Baleigh, &c. : only a few vessels of this vast armament found their 
way back to Spain, many were wrecked on the coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

A camp had been formed at Tilbury, where Elizabeth's martial 
address excited immense enthusiasm. The command of the land 
forces was given to her favourite Leicester. 

Leicester died the same year, and was succeeded in the queen's 
favour by Devereux, earl of Essex, who, together with Raleigh, made 
an expedition to Spain, and took Cadiz. Peace was concluded 1597. 

1598. An insurrection broke out in Ireland in consequence of 
the queen's endeavouring to introduce English law. Essex was ap« 
pointed lieutenant ; but he was unsuccessful ; his hasty return to 
court without permission (1599) offended Ehzabeth; and having 
doon after made a rash attempt to raise the Londoners in his favour, 
he was tried and executed, 1601. Numerous executions followed, 
Elizabeth's popularity declined, and she died 1603, in the eightieth 
year of her age, naming James of Scotland as her successor. 

The naval power of England had greatly increased dmdng this 

* These had become numerous, mouy had imbibed the opinions of the extreme 
Calviziists whilst residing on the Continent during Maiys reign. 
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reign ; the monopoly of the Russian trade was granted by the Czar 
Ivan, which opened the way through the Caspian to Central Asia. 
Hawkins began the slave-trade. Frobisher established fisheries off 
Newfoundland, Spitzbergen, Greenland, &c. The success of Drake 
led to the establishment of the East India Company (1600). Virginia 
colonised, and tobacco and potatoes introduced from America by 
Sir "Walter Raleigh. Tea was imported by the Dutch. The trade of 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and other towns, flourished, but 
commerce was much impeded by the monopolies granted to the 
courtiers. England reaped considerable advantage from the per- 
secutions abroad, which drove skilled workmen from their own 
country. The manufacture of paper was introduced. Rugby and 
Westminster schools were founded. First English Euclid published. 

The ancient nobility had been nearly destroyed before the ac- 
cession of Henry VII., and a new nobility indebted for its existence 
to royal favour had sprung up, so that during the Tudor period the 
aristocratic yielded to the democratic element, giving for a time an 
imdue preponderance to the crown : serfdom had ceased to exist, 
but now the free labourers were often unemployed, and the old 
charities which used to help the poor, were abolished ; the poor-law 
was passed, 1563. The population now was about five n^llions. The 
first Enghsh newspaper was published 1588. Elizabeth made many 
royal progresses. Scotch covenant drawn up, 1592. 

Cecil (Lord Burleigh), the Earls of Leicester and Essex, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Philip Sidney (also a poet), were distinguished as statesmen. Spenser 
(1599) wrote the « Faery Queene.*' Shakspere (1564-1616). Ben 
jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Marlow, dramatic writers. 
Holinshed and Stowe, historiana Roger Ascham, Elizabeth's tutor. 
Dr. Richard Hooker, famous for his "Ecclesiastical Polity." Camden 
and Archbishop Parker, founders of the Society of Antiquarians. Sir 
Thomas Gresham founded the Royal Exchange. Sir Edward Coke, 
a lawyer. The "Admirable" Crichton. Buchanan, a Scotch poet. 
Bishop Jewel, who wrote an "Apology for the Church of England.'' 
Tallis, the father of English Chui-ch music. 

State of the World. — During this century we find the monarchical 
principle greatly preponderating. On the death of Maximilian, Charles, 
the ruler of Spain and her vast colonies, of Naples, Austria, and the 
Netlierlands, was elevated to the imperial dignity, and two young and 
despotic monarchs swayed the destinies of Europe. Charles and Francis 
made Italy their battle-field, and carried on wars which ceased only the 
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year before the French king's death. Henry Vin. alternately threw his 
weight into either scale, and adopted the motto, " Cui adhereo prseest ;" 
the scene is varied by the invasions of the Turks, the contests with 
Algerine pirates, and religious strife. The soldier-pope, Julius II., had 
been succeeded by Leo X. (1513), the splendour of whose coronation, or 
assumption, as it was called, struck the beholders with awe. Archbishops, 
bishops, abbots in gorgeous robes, ambassadors from all parts of Christen- 
dom, attended him in solemn procession to the Lateran, whilst the people 
hailed his approach with loud acclamations, and feU on their knees to 
receive his benediction. In one of the paintings, then exhibited, Leo is re- 
presented sitting, whilst kneeling kings present him their offerings; in 
another, he is a lion caressing his friends, or about to spring upon his 
enemies, with the legend "Prostratis placidus, Rebellibus ferox." The 
church is depicted (in the speech of Marcellus, Apostolic Prothonotary 
before the Lateraiji council) as his bride, and addressing him as "the 
shepherd, the physician, a second God upon earth." He is appealed to in 
the words, " Gird thee with thy sword upon thy thigh, thou most 
mighty ;" his countenance is said to be divine. We might easily multiply 
examples of blasphemous honours accepted by the Pontiff, wMch abound 
in the records of the time. It was now just a century since Huss had 
suffered at the stake : the later concessions of the GouncU of Basle had 
been quietly rescinded ; 1478, the Inquisition had been revived ; and from 
that time to the year 1517 it is computed that 13,000 persons were burnt by 
its orders for heresy, 8700 were burnt in effigy, and 169,000 condemned to 
penance. The memory of the terrible crusades against heretics was still 
fresh in men's minds, and the crimes of many who had in the last century 
professed to be reformers of the Church, had filled others with despair ; 
and so, although the revival of ancient learning in the imiversities, the 
satires of Erasmus, the diffusion of knowledge through the invention of 
printing, had opened the eyes of many to the false pretensions of tlie 
Boman See, — although the shameless traffic in indulgences, which was 
greatly extended by Leo, had excited deep and burning indignation, — yet it 
was long before one could be found bold enough to declare to these bearers 
of the " Grace of God,'* that they through covetousness with feigned words 
made merchandise of souls. At length an obscure monk gave utterance 
to the suppressed murmurs of Christendom : 1517, Luther affixed his 
ninety-five theses on the principal church at Wittemburg. Undeterred by 
the memory of Huss, he trusted Maximilian, and boldly attended the Diet 
ofWorms. In vain was he alternately courted and threatened, his voice 
was louder than the thunders of Leo ; and now that a breach was made in 
the Bom an fortress, multitudes poured in. Reformers arose in every 
country. But the three great rulers of Europe saw in this movement 
a spirit of rebellion against authority, which might endanger their own. 
Henry of England did not indeed long stand by the pope's side, but he 
tried to impose his own ever-varying creed upon his subjects. Luther, 
supported as he was by Frederick of Saxony and other princes of the 
empire, had hoped much from the accession of Charles, but he was doomed 
to disappointment, and it was well for the Reformers that the emperor's 
French wars, the assaults of the Turks, the contests with the Mediterranean 
pirates, and his quarrels with the pope, did not give him much time to 
enforce their submission. The progress of the Reformation was, however, 

H 
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more impeded by some of its professed friends than by its open enemies j 
the fanaticism of the Anabaptists, and the attempts of those who made 
religion a pretext for asserting political rights, stirred up a religious war. 
The Protestants suffered a terrible defeat at Miihlhausen (1547); they 
seemed for a time crushed ; but having again assembled a large army, and 
formed an alliance with France and Denmark, they renewed the war, and 
compelled the emperor to sign the treaty of P&ssau (1562), which placed 
the Reformed religion on a secure basis. 

The decrees of the Council of Trent made a reconciliation with the 
Boman Church altogether impossible ; but as in former times, when the 
papal power was threatened, we saw the mendicant orders array themselves 
for its defence, so now, when a more vigorous assault was made, a still 
mightier order gave battle to the Reformers. At the Council of Trent 
the Jesuits first appeared prominently before Europe. The society was 
founded a few years earlier by a Biscay an gentleman named Ignatius 
Loyola, and sanctioned by Paul III. (1540) ; it spread with wonderful 
rapidity, and in less than thirty years had extended itself not only over 
Europe, but had sent missions to India, Ethiopia, and Brazil. The zeal 
with which the Jesuits cultivated learning, placed education everywhere 
in their hands ; their vow of implicit obedience to their general and the 
pope made them ready instruments in every dangerous plot; and their 
declared doctrine, '^ Let us do evil that good may come," made them feared 
and disliked even in Romish countries. 

But we must now retrace our steps to review the history of France. 
Francis I. was less favourable than Charles V. to the Reformed faith; 
he himself presided at the burning of heretics, and ordered a horrible 
massacre in Provence. Henry III. was unable to maintain the Inquisition, 
and the Protestants perhaps grew somewhat too bold in their demands ; 
although, to oppose the emperor, he formed an alliance with the Protestant 
league of Smalkalde, he vowed vengeance against the Huguenots of France. 
He died soon after, but his queen, the cruel Catherine de Medicis, survived ; 
and during the reigns of her three sons, France was deluged with blood 
shed in religious wars and persecutions. Charles IX. died a terrible death, 
not long after the frightful massacre of St. Bartholomew, where five thousand 
defenceless persons were slaughtered in Paris alone; the tragedy was 
repeated in the provinces. 

The toleration granted by Henry IIT. caused the formation of the 
** Catholic League" by the Duke of Guise : Henry's treacherous murder of 
him and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, was avenged by a monk 
named Jacques Clement, who assassinated the long, for which act he was 
lauded as a saint by the pope. The great Henry of Navarre, although, by 
the battle of Ivry (1589) he gained a very decisive success, had to cany on 
a long struggle with the League, and was not generally acknowledged king 
until he had renounced Protestantism, 1593. 

Meanwhile Charles V.'s successors in the empire had maintained com- 
parative peace, until the intolerance of Rudolph caused renewed war and 
insurrections ; but his son and successor, Philip (consort of Queen Mary) 
cruelly oppressed his Spanish and Portuguese subjects ; the Netherlands, 
after an heroic struggle, succeeded in throwing off his yoke ; the battle of 
Tumhout (1597) may be considered the conclusion of the struggle. The 
name of the Duke of Alva will ever be remembered in this war for the 
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atrocions cruelties he committed ; accor(Ung to Fra Paolo, 50,000 persons 
were hanged, beheaded, burnt, or buried alive for their religion in the 
Netherlands. 

Charles V. struck a decisive blow at liberty in Spain (1539) by sum- 
moning the representatives of the people without the nobles and clergy. 
The divided Parliaments of France had not dared to resist the will of 
Francis I. ; and Henry II., pursuing the policy of his predecessor, gave to 
an assembly of notables, chosen by himself, the name of States-general. 

During this eventful century, Kussia, under Ivan " the Terrible," first 
began to take a prominent place amongst the states of Europe, the adhesion 
of the Don Cossacks (1549), the conquest of Siberia (1581), and the com- 
mencement of the White Sea trade, contributed to raise her importance. 

The Swedes, irritated by the cruelty of Christian II., chose a nobleman 
named Gustavus Yasa for their king ; his reign and those of his successors 
were disturbed by wars with Denmark and Eussia. 

Albert, duke of Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, 
admitted Lutheran preachers, dissolved the order (1525), and was declared 
hereditary Duke of Prussia. 

The French imder Trivulzio took the Milanese from Sforza the Moor, 
1500. Venice was crushed by the league of Cambray, 1508. Spain added 
Mexico and Peru to her possessions, and by the union with Portugal (1580), 
acquired Brazil. The English founded numerous colonies in America. 

1526, Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, established the Tatar or 
Mogul power in India. 1556, the celebrated Akbar ascended the throne ; 
his memory is still cherished and beloved ; he ordered the Vedas to be 
translated from Sanscrit into Persian; during his reign the Europeans 
first gained a footing in India. 

Gennany. — Maximilian I. Charles V., 1519. Ferdinand I., 1556. 
MaximiHan n., 1564. Kodolph n., 1576. 

France. — Louis XII. (Second line of Valois), Francis I., 1515. 
Henry n., 1547. Francis II., 1559. Charles IX., 1560. Henry IH., 1574. 
(House of Bourbon), Henry IV. the Great, 1589. 

England.— Henry Vn. Henry VHI., 1509. Edward VI., 1547. 
Mary, 1553. Elizabeth, 1558. 

Scotland. — James IV. James V., 1513. Mary, 1542. James VI., 
1568. 

Spain.— Philip and Joanna, 1504. Ferdinand the Catholic regent, 
1506. Charles I. (V)., 1516. Philip H., 1556. Philip III., 1598. 
• Sweden. — Gustavus Vasa, 1523. Erik, 15G1. Sigismund of Poland, 
1592. Charles IX., 1599. 

Names of Note.— Pope Julius II. 1503-1513. Leo X. (Medici), 
J 513-1523. Sultan Soleyman the Magnificent, 1520-1566. The two 
Barbarossas, Turkish pirates, who settled at Algiers and Tunis. Mont- 
raorenci, 1567, Lautrec, the Guises, French generals. The Cond^s and 
Colignis, distinguished Huguenots. Chevalier Bayard ; Constable of Bour- 
bon, 1527. Duke of Alva, 1581; Alexander Famese, duke of Parma, 1592, 
Spanish generals. Andrea Doria, 1560, a Genoese admiral. Counts 
Egmont and Horn, and William of Orange, Dutch generals. Louise of 
Savoy, mother of Francis I., and Regent of France, she arranged the peace 
of Cambray with Margaret of Savoy, Charles V.'s aunt. Margaret of Valois, 
queen of Naples and afterwards of Navarre, 1549. Jeanne d'Albret, queen 
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of Navarre, her daughter, and mother of Henry IV. Catherine de Medicis, 
1 589, queen of Henry II. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 1636, a very learned 
wnter. Luther, 1546, Melancthon, 1560, Zwingle, 1531, Calvin, 1564, 
Knox, 1572, Bejformers. Arminius. Munzer and John of Leyden, Ana- 
haptUtt, Loyola, 1556, founder of the Jesuits; Francis Xavier, 1551, his 
disciple. Servetus and Socinus, 1562, Unitarians. St. Francis de Sales, 
1522. Cardinal Borromeo, 1594. Raphael, 1520, Leonardo da Vinci, 1520, 
Corregio, 1534, Titian, 1536, the Caracci, 1509 and 15 18, Michael Angelo, 
1564, Albert Durer, 1528, Holbein, 1554, Paul Veronese, 1588, painters, 
Hans Sach, German dramatist Ariosto, 1 533, author of " Orlando Fu- 
rioso," Tasso, 1595, of" Jerusalem Delivered," ^^te. Machiavelli, 1527, 
Guicciardini, 1540, Italian historians, Montaigne, 1592, Malherbe, French 
writers. Cardan, a mathematician, Copernicus, 1543, of Poland, Tyche 
Brahe, 1601, of Sweden, Kepler of Wiirtemburg, 1630, astronomers, 
Beuchlin, 1517, Scaliger, Casaubon and Beza, learned writers, Magellan, 
a Portuguese navigator. 

Events. — French driven from Naples by Gonsalvo de Cordova, 1503. 
League of Cambray formed against Venice by France, Germany, Spain, 
and the pope, 1508. Holy League formed against France, 1510. Francis 
I. gains the battle of Marignano over the Swiss, 1515. Milan annexed 
*• o France, 1516. Barbarossa seizes Algiers, 1516. Egypt conquered by 
the Turks, 1517. Slave-trade begins, 1517. Cortez conquers Mexico. 
Diet of Worms, 1521. The Turks take Belgrade, 1521, and Rhodes, 
1522. Albert of Brandenburg, grand master of the Teutonic order, 
secularizes Prussia, 1525. Francis I. taken prisoner by Charles V. in the 
battle of Pavia, 1525. Baber establishes the empire of Delhi, 1526. 
Rome taken for Charles by the Constable of Bourbon, 1527. Diet of 
Spires, 1529. Peace of Cambray, 1529. Vienna besieged by the Turks, 
1529. Melancthon draws up the Confession of Augsburg. League of 
Smalkalde, 1531. Pizarro conquers Peru. Protestantism established 
in Denmark, 1536. Jesuits instituted, 1540. Final peace of Crespy 
between Charles and Francis, 1544. Council of Trent, 1545-1563. Protes- 
tants defeated at Miihlhausen, 1547. Treaty of Passau, 1552. Charles V. 
grants toleration at the Diet of Augsburg, 1555. Turks attack Malta, 1565. 
Alva persecutes in the Netherlands, 1567. Turks take Cyprus, 1570. 
Turkish fleet destroyed at Lepanto, 1571. Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
1572. Siege of Leyden, 1574. Holy league in France, 1576. Confederacy 
of Utrecht, 1579. Portugal united to Spain, 1580. New style introduced 
by Gregory XIII. Prince of Orange assassinated, 1584. Sir Walter 
Raleigh founds the colony of Virginia, 1584. Antwerp taken by duke of 
Parma, 1585. Siberia annexed to Russia, 1587. Edict of Nantes, 1598. 

^ Arts, &C. — Telescopes introduced by Jansen and Galileo. Astrono- 
mical system of Copernicus. Vieta considerably extended mathematical 
science. 
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Religious Wars. 

HOUSE OF STUART. 

1603. James L, b. 1566, d. 1625. 

England. — James VL of Scotland derived his claim to the crown 
ifrom the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Hemy VII., with 
James lY. He was received in England without opposition, and 
early gave an indication of his arbitrary disposition by sentencing a 
thief to be hanged at Newark-upon-Trent, without a trial. 

Scarcely was the coronation over, when Raleigh, Grey, Cobham, 
and others, were accused of conspiracy ; they were condemned to 
death, and then sent back to the Tower. They probably intended to 
place Lady Arabella Stuart upon the throne, although she herself 
had no knowledge of the plot. For presuming to marry, she was 
afterwards committed to the Tower, where she died insane, 1615. 

James favoured the English Church ; he held a conference at 
Hampton (1604), and it soon became apparent he would grant no 
toleration. The penal laws were rigorously enforced. 

Some Romanists, the chief of whom were Catesby, Digby, and 
Guido Fawkes, entered into a plot to blow up the houses of Parlia- 
ment. They filled the cellars with barrels of gunpowder, and their 
preparations were completed, when the anxiety of some of the con- 
spirators to save their friends in Parliament, betrayed them, 1605. 
'Diey were all either killed in their flight or taken, and, after suflfer- 
ing great tortures, executed.* 

James was constantly engaged in struggles with his Parliament, 
he found Coke and Bacon willing instruments of his tyranny ; his 
arbitrary proceedings in the Star-Chamber excited general discontent. 

Thomas Carr, created Earl of Somerset, was for some years the 
royal favourite ; being accused of poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury, 

* Although the Bomanists did not as a body engage in the plot, yet thejr suffereid 
the penalties in increased persecution ; for its avowed object was the destruction of an 
heretical govemment, none but Romanists were engaged in it, and the conspiratoni 
at least acted in conformity with the teaching of their Church. —(3d Can. of 4th Lat. 
Council ; Haldonatus» Com. on Matt, xviii.) 
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he was disgraced, and his place supplied by George Villiei*s, after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham, 1617. 

Raleigh and his fellow-prisoner, the talented Earl of Northum- 
berland, gathered round them in the Tower a society of learned 
men. Here Raleigh wrote his " History of the World," for Prince 
Henry. He proposed to James to conduct an expedition to South 
America, which he promised should bring back great riches. 1617. 
He was allowed to sail with fifteen vessels, but being unsuccessful, 
he was beheaded on his return, upon the sentence of death passed 
fifteen years before. This was done chiefly to gratify Spain, the 
colonial dominions of which Raleigh had attacked. 

In the early part of his reign, James, who hated Puritans, had 
caused several persons to be burnt as heretics, but this measure 
being very unpopular, " the king preferred that heretics should 
privately waste themselves away in prison.*' He now irritated the 
Scotch by trying to force Episcopacy upon them, and the English, 
by setting forth a "Book of Sports" to be used on Sundays. 

The venality of the court was notorious; Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, " the brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind," was convicted 
of receiving bribes, 1621. 

James sent an insignificant force (1620), to assist his son-in-law, 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, who had lately been chosen king of 
Bohemia by the Protestants : nothing was effected. 

1623. Prince Charles and Buckingham visited Spain in disguise, 
in order to arrange a marriage between Charles and the Infanta ; 
the plan was very unpopular ; when the Commons protested against 
it, the king dissolved Parliament, and infringed their liberty of speech 
by imprisoning several members ;* the alliance was, however, broken 
off, probably by the intrigues of Buckingham, and a marriage con- 
cluded with Henrietta of France, 1625. 

Preparations were being made for a war in support of the Elector 
Palatine, when James expired.f 

Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, was one of James's chief coun- 
cillors. Inigo Jones, an architect (1572-1651). New River began 
by Sir Hugh Myddleton. 

Mar, — He married Anne, daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark. 

* James more than once laid it down in his speeches, that as it is atheism and 
Uaaphemy in a creature to dispute what the Deity may do, so it is presumption and 
■edition in a suliject to dispute the will of the kin^. 

I t James was described by the Due de Sully as " the wisest fool in Christen^ 
.dom." He wrote several books, the "Basilicon Doron," the " Counterblaste to To- 
bacco," and one on Demonology. 
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Chil, — Henry, d. 1612. Charles. Elizabeth married the Elector 
F&latine, through whose daughter Sophia, the house of Hanover ob- 
tained the crown. 

1625. Charles I.,b. 1600, d. 1649. 

In the first year of his reign, Charles made himself very unpopu- 
lar by sending troops to the French king, which were employed 
against the Huguenots- of La Eochelle, by claiming the grant of 
tonnage and poundage for life, and by various illegal acts ; three 
times within four years he dissolved Parliament, because they would 
not accede to his wishes, and when at last compelled (1628), to con- 
sent to the "Petition of Right,*'* he sought to evade its conditions. 
Numbers of Puritans and patriots, despairing of obtaining justice, 
now emigrated to America, where the " Pilgrim Fathers" founded 
the colony of Massachussets. The Commons next demanded the dis- 
missal of Buckingham. He was shortly after stabbed by an Irish- 
man named Felton ; the assassin declared he had no accomplices \ 
his trial elicited the declaration that it was not lawful to torture 
criminals. 

The illegal proceedings of the Star-Chamber, the mutilation of 
Leighton, Prynne, Burton, and others, for writing pamphlets in 
opposition to the government, the arbitrary measures of Laud; 
archbishop of Canterbury, the attempt to force Episcopacy upon 
Scotland, and to raise a tax called ship-money, caused loud and 
general complaints. The Covenant was solemnly renewed (1638), at 
Edinburgh ; 1639, General Leslie commenced the war by seizing 
Edinburgh Castle for the Covenanters. 

At length (1640), after an interval of eleven years, Charles sum- 
moned his fourth, or, as it has been called, the "Short Parliament ;** 
it was dissolved after a session of three weeks, and succeeded six 
months later by the " Long Parliament.*' This Parliament de- 
clared the court of Star-Chamber and High Commission, &c., illegal^ 
and impeached Laud, and Wentworth, earl of Strafford (Lord Deputy 
in Ireland), who had there established a Star-Chamber, the counter- 
part of that in England, and had been guilty of numerous arbitrary and 
tyrannical acts. Both were condemned to death ; Charles, however^ 

t 

* The i>et{tion complained (1) That freemen had been compelled to lend money to 
the king without consent of parliament. (2) They had been punished, imprisoned* 
and executed, contrary to the laws ot the land. (3> Soldiers had been billeted in pri- 
vate houses. (4) Sailors tried by martial law. It prayed that these evils, and others, 
might be redressed. 
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declared he could not sign Strafford's death- warrant, since he believed 
him innocent. But public demonstrations were alarming ; the earl 
himself wrote to the king recommending that his hfe should be 
sacrificed, " since the prosperity of your majesty's sacred person is 
before my private interest," and Charles signed the bill, 1641. 
Straflford would scarcely believe the news. " Put not your trust in 
princes," he exclaimed.. Laud was not beheaded until 1645. 

Parliament now declared they could not be dissolved without 
their own consent. The king obtained some popularity by selecting 
liberal advisers, but he soon lost it by an unwise demand that Pym, 
Hampden, and three other obnoxious members, should be given up 
to him ; he even went to the house with an armed force to seize 
them. Parliament now began in earnest to make preparations for 
war, and, to add to the king's difficulties at this crisis, an insurrection 
broke out in Ireland, and 40,000 Protestants were massacred. 

Aug. 22, 1642. Charles set up the royal standard at Nottingham. 
Prince Rupert led the Hoyalists ; Essex the Eoundheads. First 
engagement near Worcester, Sept. 22; Parliamentarians defeated. 
Battle of Edgehill (Warwick), Oct. 23, 1642 ; the victory was claimed 
by both sides. 

Battle of Chalgrove, near Oxford, June 18, 1643, the parliamen- 
tary troops were defeated, and suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of John Hampden. 

In the battle of Atherton Moor, June 30, 1643, they were again 
defeated, but Cromwell gained the 

Battle of Grantham, July 15, 1643. 

Battle of Newbury, Sept. 20, 1643, was lost by the king. 

Charles now summoned a new parliament at Oxford : it was joined 
by many who were becoming disgusted by the violence of the Inde- 
pendents. 

The decisive battle of Marston Moor (Yorks.), July 2, 1644, was 
gained by Cromwell. The hopes of the Royalists were finally extin-^ 
guished by the battle of Naseby (Northamp.), June 14, 1645. 

After some slight endeavours to retrieve matters. Prince Rupert 
left England with his brother ; Charles surrendered to the Scotch 
army at Newark, by whom he was given up to the English 
on condition of the payment of 400,000/., the arrears of their 
pay, Jan. 30, 1647. 

But the parliament, which seemed to have the king in its power, 
was now subject to a military despotism. The army refused to did- 
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band. Cromwell sent Cornet Joyce to remove the king to Hampton, 
and to negotiate terms on his own account ; he then marched upon 
London. Charles escaped to the Isle of Wight ; he was imprisoned 
at Carisbrook. 

Meanwhile discontent increased, Boyalist insurrections broke out 
in various quarters, the Presbyterians and Independents violently 
opposed one another ; 1648, the Scotch invaded England, they were 
defeated by Cromwell in three successive engagements. 

Fairfax and Cromwell now marched to London. Colonels Pride 
and Rich were ordered to surround the Rouse of Commons ; and as 
the members entered, all who were on Cromwell's list of proscription 
were sent into custody. The remaining fifty members, finding the 
Lords would not consent to the trial of the king, voted themselves 
competent to make laws without the Upper House ; and notwith- 
standing the protest of the Scottish parliament, proceeded to arraign 
their sovereign. Charles refused to make any defence before a court 
illegally constituted : he was condemned and executed Jan. 30, 1649. 
He died protesting that he was innocent of having commenced the 
war, but expressmg his penitence for having signed the death-war- 
rant of Strafford. When his head was held up to the people with 
the usual words, the only response was a universal groan. In their 
dislike of his enemies, and their admiration of the patience and dig- 
nity with which he bore adversity, men forgot his earlier acts ; and 
the publication of a book of devotions, called " Eikon Basilike," pur- 
porting to have been written by him, excited an enthusiastic rever- 
ence for his memory : 48,000 copies were sold the first year. 

Selden is distinguished as a lawyer. " The Divine" Herbert, 1682, 
Herrick, 1655, poets. Quarles, 1644, author of some eccentric verses. 
Hall, bishop of Norwich, 1656, " the English Seneca." Feltham, 
author of "The Resolves." Juxon, bishop of London. Hampden 
and Falkland. Norwood made the first accurate measurement be- 
tween London and York of an arc of the meridian. 

Mar. — He married Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
» CML — Charles. James. Henry, duke of Gloucester. Mary, 
married William of Orange, father of William III. Elizabeth, d. 1649. 
Henrietta, married Philip, duke of Orleans. 

COMMONWEAI/TH AND PeOTECTORATB, 1649. 

Feb. 7. The House of Commons, which had now dwindled down 
from upwards of five hundred to about one hundred members, de* 
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Glared that the office of king and the House of Peers were abolished: 
a council of state, consisting of forty-one members, was apx>ointed ; 
yet so unpopular was the execution of the king, that twenty-two of 
these refused to sign a paper approving of his trial, and six of the 
twelve judges resigned office. Much indignation was excited by the 
execution of three Royalists, the Duke of Hamilton, and Earls Hol- 
land and Capell. Milton (afterwards Cromwell's secretary) wrote 
against the " Eikon Basilike," and took up the defence of the Com- 
monwealth : Lilbum, the leader of those, who have been miscalled 
Levellers, warned men of the ambitious designs of the military 
leaders ; these therefore laid heavy restrictions upon the liberty of 
the press. 

Charles H. was proclaimed in Scotland by the parliament, and in 
Ireland by the Earl of Ormond : a formidable rebellion broke out 
soon after in Ireland, 1649. Cromwell effected its suppression in 
ten months, and returned to England, leaving Ireton to complete 
the work. 

1650. Montrose headed a Eoyalist army in Scotland ; he was de- 
feated at Invercarron, and hanged at Edinburgh. Cromwell took the 
command in the north, and gained the battle of Dunbar, Sept. 3, 

1650. Charles having landed in Scotland, was crowned at Scone ; 
he collected an army of 14,000 men, and marched into England ; he 
was defeated by Cromwell in the decisive battle of Worcester, Sept. 3, 

1651. For forty days he wandered about in disguise, and met with 
the most romantic adventures : he at last escaped to France.''^ 

1652. Navigation laws were passed forbidding importation in 
other than English vessels, or those of the country from which the 
goods came. This act was levelled against the Dutch, who were the 
carriers of Europe. War broke out. Many battles were fought by 
Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt. Blake, Monk, and Vane, 
gained a decisive victory off the Texel, 1653, Peace was concluded| 
1634. 

1653. The mihtary leaders pressed for an immediate dissolution ; 
the Long Parliament, however, continued to sit ; Cromwell, there- 
fore, went down to the Commons, accompanied by a band of soldiers, 
whom he ordered to clear the House ; he then locked the door, and 
returned with the key in his pocket to Whitehall : he also dissolved 
the Council of State, and appointed a new one, consisting of himself, 

* Sept. 7. He remained the whole day concealed in an oak : hence the costom of 
wearing oak-spplea. 
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eight military officers, and four civilians. Cromwell next desired 
the ministers of the congregations " to take the sense of their flocks ;" 
a list of those affirmed to be ** God-fearing, faithful, and hating 
covetousness," being accordingly returned, he selected from it 186 
members, who formed the Little, or Barebones'* Parliament; but 
even in this assembly Cromwell could not command a majority : 
•after Ave months it was dissolved, and he was named Protector by 
by a council of officers (Dec. 1663). 

A more constitutional parliament, from which Cromwell however 
excluded one hundred and fifty opposition members, was then called ; 
it lasted about the same time as its predecessor. The Protector 
now levied taxes, raised soldiers, and confiscated estates, upon his 
own authority. Churches, and works of art and antiquity, were 
de£EU3ed,t it became a crime to use the Prayer-book, the clergy were 
forbidden to teach, even as private tutors, and all Romish priests 
were banished ; public amusements were forbidden, and Christmas- 
day ordered to be kept as a fast ; all except Episcopalians and 
Eomanists were tolerated. 

Abroad, the Protector was considered the champion of Protest- 
antism ; awed by his threats, and powerful fleet in the Mediterranean, 
even the pope preached moderation. Cromwell concluded a treaty 
with Mazarin, which ensured liberty to the Waldenses. Such was 
the dread of his arms, that France and Holland at his bidding 
expelled the Eoyalists ; Spain and Portugal sought his alliance. 

1666. War was declared against Spain, which had entered into 
negotiations with Charles II. Penn and Yenables conquered Jamaica. 
The Peruvian fleet, containing 2,000,000^., was captured in the port 
of Cadiz, and Blake gained a brilliant victory off* Teneriffe, 1667. 
The English troops, having formed a junction with Turenne, took 
Dunkirk, 1668. 

1667. Cromwell once more assembled a Parliament, and vainly 
. attempted to form an upper house ; they petitioned him to accept the 
title of king, which he thought it prudent to decline. Various plots 
against the Protector were discovered about this time, and aware 
that his life was constantly in danger from the royalists, republicans, 
fanatical fifth-monarchy men, &c., he became anxious and suspicious, 
his health gradually declined, and he expired in the 60th year 
of his age, Sept. 3, 1668, the toniversary of his victories at Dunbar 

* From the name of an active member of it. 

t " They threw the Prayer-book through the painted window." 
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and Worcester. Richard, his sod, was proclaimed Protector, but wiEUS 
found unequal to the duties of his ojQ&ce. He was obliged by the 
generals to resign ; the Long Parliament was recalled (1659), and 
then followed a period of confusion, during which the soldiery were 
supreme. Monk entered into a correspondence with Charles, he 
took possession of London in the name of the Parliament, and aftw 
awaiting the result of a fresh election, openly proposed a Restoration. 
His proposition was joyfully acceded to by the Commons. 

The strict morality and decorum of Cromwell's court formed a 
favourable contrast to those of the Continent ; but the ill effects 
of his unscriptural prohibition of innocent amusements produced 
a reaction during the succeeding reign, when licentiousness wa3 
looked upon as a proof of hatred of Puritanism, and therefore as 
a sign of loyalty. The Jews, who had been expelled by Edward I., 
were readmitted into England. 

George Fox, a Lancashire shoemaker (1624-90), founded the sect 
called Quakers. Cromwell, Fairfax, Essex, Ireton, Bradshaw, Monk, 
Fleetwood, Sir Harry Vane, Lambert, military leaders. Blake^ 
Penn, Venables, admirals. Milton (1608-74), Cowley (1618-67), Waller 
(1606-82), Deuham (1615-68), Andrew Marvell (1678), poets. Fuller, 
a divine and historian, 1661. Walton published his Polyglot Bible. 

1660. Charles XL, b. 1629, d. 1686. 

May 26, 1660, Charles met with a most loyal reception at Dover 
He continued the "Convention Parliament" which had restored 
him; tonnage and poundage were granted to him for life; excise 
duties were substituted for the old feudal dues, and the practice 
of indirect taxation greatly extended. 

Notwithstanding the king's Act of Indenmity, Sir Harry Vane 
and ten of the regicides were executed, and numbers fined ; Milton 
was committed to custody, but afterwards pardoned; the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and Pride, were taken up and hanged 
at Tyburn : in Scotland, the Marquis of Argyle and some others 
were executed. 

1661. The "Pension Parliament" ordered the Covenant to be 
burned, and enforced subscription to the Prayer-book, to which 
various additions were made: a revenue of 1,200,000^. was fixed 
on the crown "for ever." Yet neither this, nor the rich dowry 
of his queen satisfied the king*s extravagance, and the following 
year he sold Dunkirk to Louis XIV. for 400,000^, 
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1662. The Act of Uniformity was passed, which was followed 
(1664) by the more rigorous Conventicle Act ; two thousand ministers 
were ejected, many were imprisoned, banished, or executed; the 
punishments for attending a conventicle varied from three months* 
imprisonment to banishment for seven years, and the prisons 
were soon crowded. 

1666. A dreadful plague carried off above 100,000 of the in-, 
habitants of London ; men said, '' Here was a manifest character 
of God's heavy displeasure upon the nation," the inmiorality of 
the court caused general scandal. 1666, A fire raged for three 
days, and reduced nearly the whole city to a heap of ashes : this for 
a time suspended persecution, and some of the ejected ministers 
preached amongst the smoking ruins. 

Meanwhile a disastrous war was carried on with the Dutch; 
1666, they entered the Medway, burned Sheemess, and afterwards 
sailed up the Thames to Tilbury. 1667, Peace was concluded by 
the treaty of Breda, by which the navigation laws were revoked. 
This treaty was considered a national disgrace, and the popular 
fury fell upon Edward Hyde, earl of Garendon, lord chancellor, 
and the king's chief adviser; he was also accused of having re- 
commended the sale of Dunkirk ; being impeached by the Commons 
he fled to France, and was succeeded by a ministry called from 
their initials the Cabal.* 

1668. The famous Triple Alliance was formed by England, 
Holland, and Sweden, to check the ambitious designs of Louis XIY. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle apparently restored peace, but Charles 
secretly signed the treaty of Dover, by which he agreed to assist 
Louis in the war against Holland, and afterwards to make public 
profession of the Bomish faith, upon condition of receiving the 
support of 6000 French infantry, and a pension of 200,000?. 

1672. The French, under Turenne, Cond6, and Luxembourg, 
overran three provinces ; the Duke of Monmouth joined them ; De 
Ruyter attacked the English and French fleets ; battle of Solebay, 
May 3, 1672. "William of Orange ably conducted the war, which was 
concluded by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1678. 

Charles, by closing the Exchequer (1672), reduced many families 
to penury. His " Declaration of Indulgence," intended for the benefit 
of the Bomanists, excited suspicion : it was disallowed by the House, 

* Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aahley, and Lauderdale. 
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and Charles was obliged to consent to the Test Act.* The Duke of 
York, who had professed himself a Romanist, resigned his appoint- 
ments. On the marriage of James's daughter, Mary, with the Prince 
of Orange, Louis stopped his pension, and bestowed bribes on the 
opposition. 

Several pretended "popish plots" were fabricated. Upon the 
accusation of Titus Oates, 1678, and his perjured associates, Lord 
Stafford, and others, were executed : a bill was passed excluding 
James from the succession. The famous Habeas Corpus Actf was 
passed, which secured the personal liberty of the subject, 1679. 

The discontent caused by the attempt to introduce Episcopacy 
into Scotland, and the persecutions carried on by Archbishop Sharpe, 
had caused general discontent. Sharpe was murdered, 1679. Tlie 
Covenanters were defeated by Monmouth at Both well Bridge, 1679. 

1681. It was said, that several distinguished men were engaged 
in a plot to assassinate the king at the Rye House (Herts). Upon 
vague evidence Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney were executed, 
Essex killed himself, Monmouth and Lord Grey fled, others suffered 
death. 

1685. Charles was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and expired a 
few days later, after having been admitted into the communion of 
the Romish Church, Feb. 6, 1685. 

The last remains of feudalism were abolished at the Restoration. 
1670. Through the imprisonment of Bushel, a juror, who had given 
a verdict against the crown, the principle was established that a jury 
is responsible only to God and their own conscience. National copper 
coinage substituted for tokens, 1672. Penny-postage in London, 
1681. Greenwich Observatory and Chelsea Hospital foimded. 

The Royal Society founded, 1660 ; amongst its earliest members 
were Barrow (Newton's tutor), Robert Boyle, Ray, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Wallis, Evelyn, Cowley. Insurance offices were first esta- 
blished in London. William Penn foimded a colony of " Friends* 
in Pennsylvania. The names of Whig and Tory first used. St. Paul's, 
and numerous churches, built by Wren after the great fire. Hyde, 

* All members of parliament were obliged to be in oommunion with the Church of 
England. 

t This act rendered it unlawful to send any one to prison beyond sea ; ui)on demand 
of counsel, any one confined upon suspicion may demand a writ of Habeas Corpus to 
bring his body before the coiirt. Should the jail be within twenty miles of the court, 
the writ must be obeyed within three days ; the court must determine whether the 
commitment be ]egal ; every prisoner must be indicted the first term, and tried the 
second after commitment ; he may be liberated upon bail, and this must not be excessive. 
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earl of Clarendon, followed the fortunes of Charles during the period 
of the Commonwealth, and afterwards wrote the " History of the 
Rebellion." Dryden, 1700 ; Otway, 1685 ; Samuel Butler, 1680 ; Den- 
ham, 1668, poets. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 1667 ; Evelyn, 1706 ; Izaak 
Walton, 1683; John Bunyan, 1688 ; Sir Thomas Browne, a physician, 
literary men. Hobbes, 1679, a political writer. Chief-Justice Hale, 
1 675. Sir William Temple, a statesman, 1 700. Sydenham, " the father 
of modem medicine," 1670. Hans Sloane, 1652. Lady Rachel Russell. 
Mar, — He married Catharine of Braganza; her dowry was Bombay, 
Tangier, and about 300,000/. Tangier was relinquished, 1684. 

1685. James II. b. 1633, d. 1701. 

On the death of his brother, James immediately called the coimcil 
together, and promised to support the existing government in Church 
and State ; he was proclaimed king, and parliament granted him the 
same revenue as they had voted Charles. 

A few weeks after James, who had himself presided at tortures 
in Scotland during his brother's reign, caused a letter to be read to 
the Scotch parliament requesting new penal laws against Presby- 
terians. A statute was accordingly framed, by which it was enacted 
that all who should attend a conventicle should be punished by con- 
fiscation and death. The persecution, which had raged hotly whilst 
he had been vicegerent, waxed fiercer than ever when he became 
sovereign : the inhuman Graham of Claverhouse is distinguished for 
the atrocities he committed. 

May, 1685. The Duke of Argyle headed a rebellion : he was taken, 
and beheaded at Edinburgh, June 30. 

June 2, 1685. James, duke of Monmouth, " the darling of the 
English people," landed in Dorsetshire to claim the crown. He was 
defeated at Sedgemoor, July 5, 1685, and shortly after beheaded. 
The detestable Jeffries then commenced his " Bloody Circuit," and 
"Kirke's Lambs" committed unheard-of cruelties. In Somerset- 
shire alone 240 executions took place, 841 were sold to the West 
indies for slaves, but many died on their voyage of the miseries 
they suffered, those who survived were wasted to skeletons. Two 
ladies distinguished for their virtues were brought to trial for show- 
ing compassion to some fugitives ; Alice Lisle was beheaded, and 
Elizabeth Gaunt burnt. James verified Churchill's character of him, 
that he was hard as marble. 
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He received monej from Louis XIY. to support his standing 
army ; but he was so precipitate in his attempts to establish the 
Bomish Church, that even Innocent XL remonstrated. His ministers 
resigned, and their places were filled by Romanists, Clarendon was 
superseded by Tyrconnel in Ireland, and the Universities were forced 
to receive Bomish priests into high offices. 

1687. The king required the clergy to read a *' Declaration of In- 
dulgence." Seven bishops* respectfully petitioned against it: they 
were committed to the Tower. The sympathy of the whole nation 
(including the Nonconformists) was intense ; the birth of a prince 
at this juncture increased James's unpopularity, and the triumphant 
way in which the news of the bishops' acquittal was received 
(1688), at last convinced him of his danger. 

The bishop of London, Kussell, Sidney, and four other noblemen, 
now invited over William of Orange ; he accordingly prepared for an 
invasion. James rejected the profifered help of France, and called 
in that of a large body of Irish. 

Nov. 6, 1688. "William landed at Torbay. James finding himself 
deserted by many powerful lords, and even by the Princess Anne and 
her husband, sent his queen to France, and after some attempts at 
negotiation, himself fled ; he was taken at Feversham, and brought 
back to London, but shortly after eflected his escape to France. 
William took up his residence at St. James's. 

The Commons now voted that James had, by his flight, abdi- 
cated, and that it was inconsistent with the welfare of the kingdom 
to be governed by a popish prince ; it was proposed either to ap- 
point a Regent, or to make Mary queen. William now sent for 
Lord Halifax, and declared he would return to Holland unless the 
crown were offered to him ; it was accordingly settled jointly upon 
him and his consort ; they were proclaimed May 1690. 

In 1696, the number of paupers was estimated at about one-fifth of 
the population, in average years now it is one-thirteenth. The average 
duration of life (1685) was reckoned at twenty-three ; it is now about 
forty. More than 200 offences were then punishable by death ; since 
1836, there has been no execution for any crime but murder. From 
the period of the Conquest, to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the population of England had rather more than doubled ; in the 

• Sancroft of Canterbury, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of My, Lake of Chichester, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of BristoL 
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present century it has increased at such a rate as to double itself in 
rather more than fifty years. 

Baxter, an eminent Nonconformist, was persecuted by Jeffines, 
he died 1691. Titus Oates sufiered a cruel punishment, which he 
scarcely survived. 

Mar. — He married (1) Anne, daughter of Hyde, earl of Claren- 
don. (2) Mary dTSste, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 

Chil. — ^By Anne : Mary, Anne, and other children who died young. 
By Mary : James, called the Old Pretender, and several daughters. 

HOUSE OF OBANGE. 

1690. William IIL and Mary II., b. 1650, d. 1702. 

A new oath of allegiance was proposed ; Sancroffc, seven bishops 
and 400 clergy, though perhaps approving of the political change, 
conceived they could not, for the sake of expediency, renounce the 
unconditional oath which they had taken to James and his heirs ; 
they thereby lost their benefices ; they were called Nonjurors.* 

The Covenanters of Scotland generally rejoiced in the change of 
government, but Graham of Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee, 
erected James's standard in Scotland. He gained a victory at the 
pass of Killiecrankie, but was himself slain in the engagement, 
May, 1689. 

James having obtained help from Louis, landed at Ejnsale in 
Ireland (March 12, 1690). Tyrconnel raised a large army to assist 
him. The city of Londonderry made a gallant defence for four 
months, when it was relieved by William's troops. William sent 
the Due de Schomberg to oppose James, and soon after followed 
himself, leaving Mary regent in England. The hopes of James were 
destroyed by the battle of the Boyne (July 1, 1690), although Ire- 
land was not finally reduced for three years. The English and Dutch 
fleets were defeated by the French off Beachy Head (Sussex), but the 
victors suffered so much, that they were glad to retire to their own 
coast. James again fled to France, where he carried on a corre- 
spondence with many who held office under William (HalifEut, 
Godolphin, Marlborough, Admiral RusseU, and others) ; he collected 
an army of 20,000 refugees, who joined Louis. He even sanctioned 
attempts on William's life. Much of his time was spent in de- 

• Six of these, Bancroft, Lloyd, Turner, Kon, Lake, and White, were of the number 
sent by James to the Tower ; the other was Thomas, bishop of Worcester. 
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votional exercises, and he was a frequent visitor to the monks of 
La Trappe. He died 1701. 

Nov. 16, 1690. The famous Bill of Rights was passed.^ 

Nearly all the Scotch clans submitted, but McDonald of Glenooe 
having been prevented by distance from taking the oath to WUliam 
within the prescribed time, his deadly foe, the Earl of Breadalbane, 
represented him as a traitor, and obtained an order from the king for 
the extermination of the clan. A massacre was accordingly per- 
petrated, 1692, with aggravated circumstances of treachery and 
cruelty. William did not, when he discovered his mistake, punish 
the murderers. 

The French were defeated at La Hogue (Oct. 22, 1692), but they 
gained many successes, and captured a valuable fleet returning from 
Smyrna. The war was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697, 
but peace was not of long duration, 

1700. Charles II. of Spain died, leaving his dominions by will to 
Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis. 1701. The second Grand 
Alliance was formed to oppose the power of France and assist the 
house of Austria. Before the formal declaration of war, William 
was killed near Hampton by a fall from his horse. Mary had died 
of the small-pox, 1694. 

Parliament passed an act of indemnity ; an act of toleration, 
exempting Nonconformists from the operation of the penal statutes ; 
a bill for triennial parliaments ; and one ensuring the liberty of 
the press ; numerous legal reforms were made ; the coinage, which 
had been much depreciated by the practice of chpping, was re- 
newed ; milling was again introduced ; Newton was made Master of 
the Mint. 

The succession was fixed by the Act of Settlement t in the Pro- 
testant line, 1701. The National Debt was first incurred during this 
reign, and the Bank of England established, 1695. The Commons 

* By the Bill, or Declaration of Rights, it was declared, that -without coment of par< 
liament no laws could be made or altered, no taxes levied, no standing army main- 
tained in time of peace. It maintained— the right of the subject to petition the crown, — 
that the election of members of parliament ought to be free,— that the members ought 
to have i>crfuct fVoedom of speecn. It condemned excessive punishments, and demed 
the dispensing power of the crown. 

t By the Act of Settlement it was declared that (1) The sovereign must be in com- 
munion with the Church of England. (8) He must not leave the kingdom without 
consent of parliament. (6) No person accepting a pension from the croMm to sit in 
the House of Commons. (7) Judges were made independent of the crown. (8) No 
royal pardon was available against ait impeachment by the Commons. Other rcvtUars 
tions were made relating to foreigners. (S) and (6) were shortly after repcAlea A 
member accepting a peiusion from the crown was obliged to vacate his seat^ but was 
tiligihle for re-election. 
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manifested great jealousy of foreigners, and dread of a standing 
army. The Speaker, and some of the members of both Houses, were 
convicted of receiving bribes. William's reserved manners hindered 
him from obtaining that popularity which his great genius as a 
statesman and general might have procured him. 

The Duke of Schomberg, Marlborough, Ginkel Earl of Athlone, 
generals. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), Halley, Flamstead, 1719, 
Gregory, astronomers. John Locke (1632-1704), a philosopher. 
Addison, 1703, Matthew Prior, 1721, poets, Daniel Defoe. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, 1694, Bishop Burnet, 1715, Stillingfleet, South, 
Matthew Henry, divines, Purcell, 1695, a rmmcian. 

Mar, — He married Mary, daughter of James II. by Anne Hyde. 

8tate of the World. — The religious war? of the last century were 
continued during the greater part of this. England was too much occupied 
with her own afifaifs to interfere much with the Continent, and France, 
which had attained unexampled prosperity under the rule of Henry IV. and 
his great minister Sully, became the arbitress of Eiu"ope. Mary de Medicis 
was named Regent, during the minority of her son, but she was ruled by 
favourites, and unable to restrain the rapacity of the courtiers, and France 
seemed given up to pillage. She assembled tiie States- General for the last 
time, 1789. On the king's attaining his majority she was banished from 
court, 1617; but her partisans gathered round her and a civil war broke out ; 
peace was restored, 1620, by the skilful management of Richeheu. His 
energetic character is well described in his own words, " I dare undertake 
nothing without having well reflected ; but, when my resolution is once 
taken, I cut down or throw down everything in my way, and then cover all 
with my red mantle." On his accession to the ministry, he appears to 
have made three resolutions, viz. to humble the house of Austria; to 
restrain the power of the nobles ; and to subdue the Huguenots, who by 
dividing France into districts, levying subsidies, disciplining troops, and 
getting possession of the strong places of the kingdom, thought to establish 
a Protestant republic, of which RocheUe should be the capital ; here the 
chiefs of their party assembled : the city was invested, the minister himself 
commanded in person, and the hopes of the Calvinists were crushed by 
the capture of the city after an heroic defence of one year, 1628. Richelieu 
gp:«nted the conquered party the free exercise of their religion, nor did he 
even scruple to aUy himself with Protestants abroad when he required 
their assistance. 

A great struggle was at this time going on in Germany. By the year 
1613 all the hereditary possessions of the house of Habsburg had embraced 
the Reformed faith ; upon all Romanism had to be reimposed. Rodolph 
was in the attempt driven from the throne of Bohemia. Matthias abdicated 
and was succeeded by Ferdinand H., whose memorable answer to those 
who recommended lenity, " Better a desert than a country of heretics," 
sufficiently indicated his intentions. 

May 13, 1618. The Bohemians, irritated by his severity, threw their 
governor out of the window, and thus commenced the " Thirty Years' War.** 
Frederick Elector Palatine (called in derision the Winter King) was 
elected by the Protestants to the throne of Bohemia.; he vi«& ^;m^\\. ixsab. 
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it in less than a year; and now as the Calvinist leaders had done in France, 
so did many of the Protestant nobles of Germany desert to the government. 
The Spanish general Spinola marched into the Palatinate. Maximilian 
of Bavaria and Tilly were victorious over Count Mansfeldt ; peace was at 
last concluded, the Protestant armies disbanded, and then Ferdinand sent 
his dragoons into Bohemia to convert the people by pillage, tortures, and 
death, and published a manifesto reserving to himself the complete control of 
religion according to the maxim, " Cujus regio, ejus religio." The war was 
renewed; again the Emperor had the advantage. Christian IV. of 
Denmark, 1625, placed himself at the head of the Protestants, Bicheliea 
offered help, and the English sent a few thousands; but Tilly and the ex- 
traordinary Wallenstein were everywhere triumphant, and Christian was 
forced to conclude the treaty of Liibeck, 1629. However, the tide of success 
was soon to be turned in favour of the Beformed churches. 

May 30, 1630. The great hero of the north, Gustavus Adolphus, landed 
at Usedom : the Protestant princes hesitated to join him, and Magdeburg, 
after a most heroic defence, fell before the arms of Tilly. The Swedish 
king would now no longer brook delay, the energy "and success of his 
operations soon secured him the support of those who had at first wavered, 
in eight months he had taken eighty fortified places. Dec. 7, 1631. He 
gained a decisive victory at Leipsic, he soon after entered Munich in 
triumph, and again the Swedes gained a splendid victory over Wallenstein 
at Liitzen, which, however, was dearly purchased by ^e death of their 
heroic and \drtuou8 king. 

The war was ably continued by Bernard of Saxe Weimar, Banier and 
others. During the reign of Frederick III. fortune was unfavourable to the 
Imperialists; they were totally defeated by the great Conde at Bocroi, 1643. 
Turenne and Yrangel gained an important victory at Sommers-hausen 
(1648), which was followed by the peace of Westphalia. Germany is by 
some computed to have lost in this terrible war one-half, by others two- 
thirds, of her population. 

But to return to France. The three chief actors in the preceding 
drama were now dead. Mary de Medicis, Louis XIII., and Bichelieu 
expired (1G43) within a few months of one another; the Cardinal had 
maintained his power against hosts of enemies, restored order in France, 
and by the assistance he gave to the Protestants in Germany and Holland, 
he restrained the power of both branches of the house of Austria, and 
contributed not a little to the peace of Westphalia. 

1643. Another child ascended the French throne ; and another queen, 
Anne of Austria, was appointed Begent; another Cardinal, Mazarin, con- 
ducted the government ; and the nobles, headed by Cardinal de Betz, carried 
on the war of the Fronde. 1660, Mazarin died ; and the ** Grand Monarque," 
whose despotic disposition is shown by his well-known words, "L'Etat 
c'est moi," took the reins of government into his own hands. Owing to 
the wise mancigement of Colbert and the talents of the generals, whom 
Louis found at the head of his armies, he was enabled to take the lead in 
European politics ; he carried on almost uninterrupted wars in Spain or 
Holland, he obliged the pope to yield to him, he purged the Mediterranean 
of pirates and bombarded Algiers ; Tunis and Tripoli submitted, Genoa 
sought his clemency, the kings of England upon the throne accepted 
bis pensions f and when exiles sought his protection ; his name excited 
mingled feelings of hatred, admiratioii, ond terror, Uiroughout Europe. 
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Yet his reign was most disastrous to the prosperity, the liberty, and the 
Hteratore of France. Louis steadily refused to assemble the States-general ; 
the people groaned under an insufferable weight of taxation, to supply the 
king with money, which was recklessly squandered ; France was inces- 
santly drained of her population to supply the royal armies ; troops of 
dissolute soldiers were let loose upon the French Protestants, with instruc- 
tions to do everything but kill their victims ; yet thousands died from the 
indescribable horrors they endured ; this persecution was followed by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 800,000 persons are said to have left 
France, and the fugitives established manufactures, and contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of those coimtries which received them.* Literature, 
which had prospered under the administration of Richelieu, and sbed a 
lustre on lie early years of this reign, had gradually decayed. 1688, 
William of Orange headed a grand coalition against Louis ; ] 691, the king 
himself joined the army in Flanders and some successes were gained, but his 
power was greatly shaken, and he was glad to conclude the treaty of 
Byswick; the war of the Spanish succession (at the commencement of the 
next century) showed the great poverty and misery to which France was 
reduced during the declining years of the Grand Monarque, but which he 
had for a time concealed by the greatness of his armios, the splendour of 
his court and palaces, and the flattery of his hterary pensioners. 

During the reign of the Emperor Frederick III., 300,000 Tiu-ks poured 
into the Empire, and having made an aUiance with a Hungarian rebel, 
invested Vienna : it was saved by Sobieski. Leopold took part in two 
wars against France. 

GhristiQa of Sweden was an unworthy successor of her great father ; 
1654, she abdicated, and until the accession of Charles XII. Sweden exer- 
cised no great influence upon Europe. 

Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian Empire, ascended the 
throne at the close of this century ; he travelled incognito through Europe 
engaging artisans to assist him in his great schemes ; he even worked as a 
shipwright in the dockyards at Amsterdam and Deptford. English 
colonies increased in the East and West Indies, on the continents of 
America and Africa. The French East and West India companies were 
formed by Colbert. The Dutch colonised the Cape, Ceylon, the Moluccas, 
and Surinam. Spanish Jesuits acquired extensive power in Paraguay, 
and established missions in the East. The Propaganda was active at 
Rome, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was founded in 
England. The French churcih was much agitated during the early part 
of ^s century by the disputes between the Jesuits and the Jansenists or 
Port-Royalists, which drew forth the wonderful " Provincial Letters " of 
Pascal. Holland was disturbed by the quarrels of Calvinists and Armin- 
ians. A mania for burning witches pervaded Europe for more than a 
century. The Bishop of Augsburg (1627) boasted that during his 
government he had sentenced 219 witches and wizards. The Bishop of 
Bamberg condemned 600 ; another bishop sent ninety-seven to the stake 
because an epidemic prevailed amongst the cattle; they were gravely 
accused and tortured into confessing the most absurd things ; one boy was 
burned for turning into a cat, another for riding in a carriage drawn by six 

* Owing to the suspicion with which James II. was regarded, England did not profit 
as much as she might have done. 
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of these excellent horses ; a woman was burned for riding a wolf, and 
innumerable others for making aerial expeditions on broomsticks. 
The French Academy was foimded by Richelieu, 1635. 

Germany.— Rodolph n. Matthias, I6I2. Ferdinand IL, 1619. 

Ferdinand ni., 1637. Leopold I., 1658. 

Prance.— Henry IV. Louis XTU., 1610. Louis XIV., 1643. 

England. — Elizabeth. James I., 1603. Charles L, 1625. Common- 
wealth, 1649. Protectorate, 1653. Commonwealth restored, 1658. Charles 
IL, 1660. James n., 1685. Kevolution, 1688. William HI. and Mary, 
1690. 

^Mdn.— Philip in. Philip IV., 1621. Charles IL, 1665. Portugal 

separates from Spain under John of Braganza, 1640. Alphonso IV., 1656. 
Peter IL, 1668. 

Sweden. — Charles IX. Gustavus Adolphus, 1611. Christina, 1632. 
Charles X., 1654. Charles XL, 1660. Charles XII., 1697. 

Russia.— Michael Komanoff, 1613. Alexis, 1645. Theodora, 1676. 
Peter the Great, 1682. 

Poland. — John Sobieski, 1674. Frederick- Augustus of Saxony, 1697. 

Brandenburg.*- Frederick William, 1656, the Great Elector. Frede- 
rick L, 1688. 

Names of Note.— Maximilian of Bavaria, 1651, Tilly, 1632, Wallen- 
stein, 1634, Pappenheim, 1632, Piccolomini, Imperial generals. Count 
Mansfeldt, 1626, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 1639, "The Student," Torstenson, 
Banier, Protestant generals. Turenne, 1675, Conde, 1686, Luxembourg, 
1695, French generals. Prince Maurice of Orange, 1625. Due deSchomberg, 
1689. Frederick Elector Palatine, 1632. Prince Eupert and Maurice, his 
sons. Spinola, 1630, Spanish general. Cardinals Kichelieu, 1642, Mazarin, 
1661, De Retz, a leader of the Froude. Due de Sully, 1641, Colbert, 
1683, French statesmen. Oxenstiem, the minister of Christina. Bamevelt, 
1619, Grotius, John De Witt, Dutch patriots. Olivarez, Spanish minister, 
1643. Masaniello, a fisherman of Naples. Aurungzebe, the last Great 
Mogul. Rubens, 1640,Vandyk, 1641, Rembrandt, 1674, the Teniers, 1649 
and 1694, J. Ruysdael, 1681, F. Mieris, 168J, Gerard Douw, 1674, Dutch 
painters. Claude of Lorraine, 1682. Murillo, Velasquez, 1685, Spaniards; 
Sir Peter Lely, 1680, a German ; Poussin, 1675, a Frenchman; Guido, 
1642, Donienichino, 1641, Salvator Rosa, 1672, Carlo Dolce, 1686, Italian 
painters. Comeille, 1684, Racine, 1699, Moli^re, 1673, French poett. 
Jansen, 1638, S. Vincent de Paul, 1660, Bossuet, 1704, Fenelon, 1715, 
Massillon, 1642, divines. Descartes, 1650, Pascal, 1662, Galileo, 1642, 
TorriceUi, 1647, Cassini, 1612, Bemouilli, 1705. Leibnitz, 1616. Huygens, 
1695, Glauber, 1702, Su- Isaac Newton, 1726, philosophers. Puffendorf, 
jurist. Bochart, philologist. 

Events.— Quebec founded by the French, 1608. All the Moors 
expelled from Spain, 16 JO. Hudson's Bay discovered, 1610. States- 
General of France cease to be convened, 1614. Synod of Dort, 1618. 
Thirty Years' War begins. Elector Palatine chosen king of Bohemia, 1619. 
The Elector loses the Pfalz by the battle of Prague, 1620. Prussia united 
to Brandenburg, 162 1. Christian of Denmark heads the Protestant League, 
1624. Rochelle taken from the Huguenots, 1628. Gustavus Adolphus 
heads the Protestant League, 1630. Spanish supreniacy in Italy destroyed, 
IdSl. Battle of LUtzen, Gustavus killed, 1632. Death of Wallenstein, 
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1634. Battle of Nordlingen, 1634. Treaty of Prague, 1695. 37,000 
Christians massacred in Japan, 1638. The Mantchoo Tatars conquer 
China. Peace of Westphalia, 1648. Independence of the United Provinces 
recbgnised by the treaty of Munster, 1648. Dutch war, 1664. Peace 
of Breda, 1667. Louis XIV. invades Holland, 1667; Is forced by 
Britain, Sweden, and Holland, to conclude the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1668. Candia taken by the Turks, 1669. Louis renews the war with Hol- 
land, 1672. Treaty of Nimeguen, 1678. Sobieski raises the siege of 
Vienna which is attacked by the Turks, 1683. Bevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 1685. Hungary joined to Austria, 1687: French ravage the 
Pfalz, 1688. Grand Alhonce against France, 1689. Battle of La Hogue, 
1692. Treaty of Byswick, 1697. Bussia, Denmark, and Poland, unite 
against Sweden, 1699. 

Arts, &C. — Logarithms invented by Lord Napier of Merchiston, 1614. 
Kepler publishes his Infinitesimal Analysis, 1615, and enunciates his laws. 
Descartes invents co-ordinate geometry; it is improved by Fermat. Pen- 
dulums applied to clocks. A degree of the meridian measured in France 
by Picard. Newton makes numerous optical discoveries, invents fluxions, 
and establishes the law of gravitation ; he publishes the " Principia," 1687, 
Leibnitz invents the Differential Calculus. Torricelli and Pascal make 
experiments on the weight of the atmosphere ; thermometer and barometer 
invented. Numerous discoveries made by the telescope ; velocity of light 
proved by Cassini and Bomer. Steam-engine invented, 1603, by the Marquis 
of Worcester; greatly improved by Savary, and others. Air-pump invented 
by Otto Guericke; improved by Boyle, 1657. Inductive philosophy im- 
proved by Lord Bacon. 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Struggles for Political Liberty. 

1702. Anne (Stuart), b. 1664, d. 1714. 

England.— In accordance with the terms of the "Act of Settle- 
ment," Anne was proclaimed queen, to the exclusion of her half- 
brother called the Old Pretender. 

The war of the Spanish succession* now immediately com- 
menced ; Marlborough, who possessed great power at court in 
consequence of the queen's extraordinary friendship for his duchess, 
was appointed to the command of the allied armies. He opened 
the campaign 1702, and took Liege with various other places. The 
Duke of Ormond and Sir Gteorge Rooke seized a great part of the 
treasure on board the Spanish West-Indian fleet at Vigo (Oct. 1702). 

* England, Holland, Portugal, and Savoy, espoused the cause of Charles of Austria 
againstPhilip of Bourbon, who was supported by Louis XIV. and the Elector of 
Skvaria. 
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1704, Marlborough boldly marched into Bavaria and obtained 
possession of the Electorate by the great battle of Blenheim (Aug. 13, 
1704) ; 36,000 of the French are said to have fallen, and the French 
Marshal Villars was taken prisoner. Admiral Rooke gained a 
more lasting advantage by the important capture of Gibraltar 
(July 24, 1704). Rooke, who was a Tory, was however dismissed 
on the Whigs gaining the ascendancy at home, and succeeded 
by Sir Cloudesley Shovell. 

The chivalrous and eccentric Lord Peterborough, the most 
brilliant soldier of his day, gained rapid successes in Spain (1706) ; 
but these advantages were lost through the want of adequate sup- 
plies, and misunderstandings with the Spaniards. Marlborough 
gained the battle of Ramilies (May 23, 1706) over Marshal Villeroy, 
by which the French lost the whole of the Spanish Netherlands, 
whilst the brilliant victories of Prince Eugene gave them a great 
check in Italy. 

1707. Naples received the Austrians, but the AlHes were de- 
feated at the battle of Almanza, and all Spain, except Catalonia, 
submitted to Philip. The Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Scotland (March 1, 1707) having caused considerable discontent 
in the latter country, Jacobite demonstrations were the result. 
In order to cause a diversion, Louis assisted the Pretender in 
an attempt upon Scotland. He was unsuccessful. The Duke of 
Hamilton and twenty-one lords impHcated in the rebellion were 
arrested, but none were executed. 

1708. Marlborough and Prince Eugene gained the important 
battle of Oudenarde (July 11). The Pretender and George of 
Hanover were both in the engagement. 

France was now reduced to such misery that it seemed im- 
possible she could much longer continue the war, money had made 
itself invisible, public credit was lost, the kingdom swarmed with 
tax-gatherers ; Louis made proposals for peace, but rejected the 
hard conditions named. 

Sept. 12, 1709. The Allies gained the terrible battle of Mal- 
plaquet. Aug. 9, 1710. They were victorious in the battle of 
Saragossa. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Masham had succeeded the Duchess of Marl- 
borough in the queen's favour. A Tory ministry consequently 
came in, and negotiations were opened for peace ; in vain did Marl- 
borough continue to gain successes, he was recalled, accused of 
jDOCulation, and dismiffited. The AJhes attempted to carry on the 
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war "without England, but being defeated at Denain (1712), all except 
the emperor agreed to the peace of Utrecht, 1713.* 

The queen did not long survive the conclusion of peace ; 1714, 
she was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and died after a few days* 
illness. 

Perhaps the most important act of this reign was the legislative 
union of England with Scotland. Paper currency was first issued. 

Queen Anne caused a service for "Touching for the King's 
Evil" to be inserted in the Prayer-book : each patient received 
a piece of gold : it has been thought that this fact may account 
for the great concourse of persons who came to be healed. Dr. 
Johnson was touched by the queen shortly before her death, he 
was then eight years old. Parliament tried to revive intolerant 
measures against the Nonconformists by passing an "Occasional 
Conformity Bill," 1702. The queen resigned annates and tenths, 
1704, which are now employed for the augmentation of small 
livings, and are called Queen Anne's Bounty. St. Paul's was finished 
by Sir Christopher "Wren, 1708. Dr. Sacheverel was suspended, 
1710, for preaching seditiously, and his sermons condemned to be 
burnt ; the populace took his part, and great excitement prevailed. 
1712. The Tories being unable to command a majority in the 
Lords, ministers determined to swamp the house ; accordingly 
a body of twelve new peers was created. Robert Walpole was 
accused of corruption, a fault almost universal amongst public men 
of that day ; he was expelled from the Commons. A tremendous 
storm occurred in London (1703), which is said to have done more 
damage than the great fire. 

Addison and Steele brought out the Tatler, Spectator, &c. Ad- 
dison (1719), Pope (1744), poets. Congreve, Vanburgh, Farquhar, 
dramatists. Dean Swift (1745) ; Dr. Arbuthnot (1735) ; Strype, an 
antiquary ; Saunderson, a blind mathematician. 

Mar. — She married George, second son of Frederick III. (rf Den- 
mark. The Prince had neither the wish nor abihty to take an active 
part in public affairs ; he died 1708. 

Chil, — ^The queen had a numerous family, all of whom died before 
her accession. 

* By this treaty Philip retained Spain and the Indies, but gave up Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Sardinia. The Protestant succession was recognised by fVance ; Eng- 
land retained Gibraltar, Minorca, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Hudson's Bay ; and the 
monopoly of the slave-trade was granted her for thirty years. 
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HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK 

1714. George I., b. 1660, d. 1727. 

Owing to the suddenness of Anne*s death, the friends of the 
Pretender were unprepared to support him, and George was im- 
mediately proclaimed. He dismissed the Tory ministry, their 
treasonable correspondence with France being brought to lights 
and made Walpole premier. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled and 
joined the Pretender ; Oxford was committed to the Tower for two 
years ; Marlborough was restored to his post of Commander-in- 
Chief, yet we shortly after find him sending money to James Francis. 

The Earl of Mar headed a Jacobite rebellion in Scotland, and 
the Earl of Derwentwater in England ; both were defeated the 
same day (Nov. 12, 1715), the Scotch at Sheriffmuir (Perth), the 
English at Preston (Lancashire). 

Dec. 22, 1715, The Pretender landed in Scotland and made an 
entry into Dundee : he was pursued by the royal troops, and the 
late defeat of Mar, and the death of Louis XIV., having destroyed 
his hopes, he escaped to France (Feb. 1716). Derwentwater and 
other noblemen were executed, Lord Nithsdale escaped from the 
Tower disguised in his wife's clothes ; many hundreds of inferior 
quality suffered death. 

Aug. 1717, The Quadruple Alliance against Spain was signed by 
England, France, the Emperor, and Holland. Admiral Byng gained 
a great victory off Passaro (Sicily), Aug. 11, 1718. The celebrated 
Cardinal Alberoni sought the assistance of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and sent a few men to support the Pretender's cause in Scotland, 
1719. Peace was concluded 1721. With the view of reducing 
the National Debt, the South Sea Bill was passed, 1720. The value 
of the company's shares being raised by fraudulent means, the 
nation seemed seized with a speculating mania, and nearly all 
trade was suspended ; when the fraud was discovered, thousands 
found themselves reduced from affluence to beggary. The judicious 
management of Robert Walpole, the minister, somewhat allayed the 
panic, and probably saved the nation from bankruptcy. The con- 
duct of the court on this occasion, the frequent quarrels of the 
royal family, and other causes, having made the king very un- 
popuhr, the Jacobites entered into a fresh plot. It was discovered 
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1722 ; Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, who had taken part in it, 
was banished. 

The king was seized with a fit of apoplexy whilst on a visit 
to his Continental possessions, and expired June 11, 1727. 

A bill for septennial parliaments was passed, 1716. 

A dispute having arisen between the Upper and Lower Houses 
of Convocation concerning a sermon by Dr. Hoadly, they were dis- 
missed, 1717, without l)eing permitted to come to a decision, and 
have never since been allowed to meet for transacting business. 
1724. Dean Swift excited popular commotions in Ireland. Chancellor 
Parker was impeached for selling offices; Lady Wortley Montague 
introduced inoculation from Turkey. 

Pope, Gay, PameU, poets, Hoadly, Prideaux, Lowth, Lardner, 
Dr. Watts, divines. 

Mar, — He married Sophia Dorothea of Brunswick ; he imprisoned 
her for thirty-two years in Hanover ; she died, 1726. 

CfhU, — George. Sophia, married Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
and became the mother of Frederick the Great. 

1727. George IL, b. 1683, d. 1760. 

Walpole still continued to hold office, and to rule the House for 
fifteen years, although he frequently encountered a fierce opposition, 
particularly to his Excise bill, 1733. 

1736. Riots occurred in Edinburgh; Captain Porteus illegally 
fired upon the people ; he was tried and convicted of murder, but 
reprieved : upon this the mob broke into his prison, and executed 
him. 

George's undutiful conduct to his father was visited upon him by 
that of his own son, Frederick ; the prince supported the opposition, 
kept up a separate court, and all who visited him were forbidden to 
appear at the palace. 

In consequence of a dispute arising from the contraband trade 
with the Spanish Indies war was declared against Spain. Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Bello (Nov. 22, 1740), but was unsuccessful in an 
attack on Carthagena and Cuba. 

On the death of the Emperor Charles VI., his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, succeeded to the Austrian dominions. She was immediately 
attacked by France, Spain, Poland, Bavaria, and Prussia : England, 
Holland, and Sardinia, came to her assistance. Gborge gained the 
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victory of Dettingen (June 16, 1743), where he commanded in per- 
son. The Duke of Cumberland was defeated hj Marshal Saxe 
at Fontenoj, April 30, 1745. Dupleix carried on war with the 
English in India. A general peace was signed at Aiz-la-Ohapeile, 
Oct. 1748. 

1745. Whilst many of the English troops were engaged abroad, 
Caarles Edward (the young Pretender) landed in Scotland ; being 
joined by some of the Highlanders, he took possession of Edinburgh, 
and defeated the Royalists at Preston Pans, Sept. 19. Carlisle sur- 
rendered to him, and he marched as far south as Derby ; but finding 
there was no rising in his favour, he began a retreat. He was 
defeated by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, April 17, 1746 : 
after lurking five months in the Highlands he escaped to France.* 

1755. Disputes arose with the French in Canada, and the Seven 
Years' War commenced. Frederick the Great joined England; 
France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Saxony, took the oppo- 
site side. 1756. The French took Minorca ; Admiral Byng, who had 
avoided an engagement, was condemned by a court-martial to be shot 
for cowardice. 1757, The Duke of Cumberland was forced to sur- 
render with an army of 40,000 men, and to sign the disgraceful con- 
vention of Klosterseven. 

The Nabob Surajah-Dowlah, the ally of the French, took Cal- 
cutta, and enacted the tragedy of the Black-hole. Clive gained the 
battle of Plassey, 1757, which laid the foundation of our Indian 
empire. 

1759. Ferdinand, prince of Brunswick, defeated the French at 
Minden. Boscawen and Hawke gained considerable advantages in 
America, and an African expedition deprived the French of the 
settlement of Senegal and Goree. The ocean was swept by English 
cruisers, and the French trade almost annihilated. Gteneral Wolfe, 
with extraordinary gallantry, took Quebec, Sept. 12, 1759 ; he and 
Montcalm, the French governor, were killed. The conquest of 
Canada was completed by the capture of Montreal, May 9, 1760. 

The king died suddenly of rupture of the heart, Oct. 25, 1760. 

Anson returned from his voyage round the world, 1744, having 
captured a Spanish galleon worth 313,000^. John and Charles Wesley, 

* He was with difficulty concealed for one month in the island of South Uist, 
whence he escaped to Skye disguised as the servant-maid of Flora Macdouald. F^or 
five weeks he remained concealed with seven meu in a cave in Ross-shire ; he then re- 
moved to a curious hanging cave called the Cage, which was large enough to contain 
only six or seven people. 
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and George Whitfield, founded the society of Methodists, 1740. 
New style, or the corrected calendar, was introduced, 1762. The 
British Museum founded. Parliamentary corruption was very pre- 
valent during this reign. Newspapers began to attain political 
importance. Stereotyping introduced. Solar microscopes invented. 
The celebrated "William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, who had 
long headed an opposition against Walpole, became minister, 1767. 

Byng, Anson, Vernon, Boscawen, Hawke, Howe, Elliott, naval 
commanders, "Wolfe and Clive, generals, Thomson, 1748 ; Young, 
1765 ; Gray, 1771 ; CoUins, 1766 ; Hamilton, 1754 ; Shenstone, 1763 ; 
Akenside, 1770; Chattei-ton, 1770, poets, Richardson, Fielding, 
Lawrence Sterne, Smollett, novelists, Horace Walpole, 1797 ; Hervey, 
Cumberland, Blair, literary characters, Ferguson, astronomer. Bishop 
Wilson, Lowth, divines. Dr. Ame, musician. Hogarth, painter. 

Mar, — ^He married Carolina Wilhelmina of Anspach, d. 1737. 

Chil. — Frederick,* married Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, and died, 
1751, leaving George and seven other children. William, duke of 
Cumberland. Edward, duke of York. Anne, married WiUiam IV. 
of Orange. Louisa, married Frederick V. of Denmark, and three 
other daughters. 



1760. George IE., b. 1738, d. 1820. 

George, son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, succeeded bis grand- 
father, Oct. 25, 1760, in the twenty-third year of his age. The Pre- 
tender was present in disguise at his coronation. 

1761. The war with France was continued with much success ; 
Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany, and Pondicherry (East Indies), 
were taken. 1762. Spain joined the alliance against England, and 
war was declared ; Havannah (Cuba), Manilla (Phihppines), were 
taken, and an immense amoimt of treasure ; the French lost many 
of the West India islands. 

1762. Peace was concluded at Paris.f This treaty secured to us 

* One of his daughters. Caroline, married the mean and licentious Christian VII. 
of Denmark, bv whom she was divorced, and imprisoned at Cronberg, 1772. Christiaji 
yielded to her brother's threats, and allowed her to retire to Hanover, where she died, 
much regretted, three years later. 

t It wiis arranged that England should have Canada, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward's Isle, Florida, Grenada, and the Orenadilles, Minorca, and Senegal ; 
the French were forbidden to maintain forts or forces in Bon«d. Enclaiid ceded to 
Spain Cuba and Manilla ; to France Martinique, Ouadaloupe, Mariegalante, Deseada, 
Qoree, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Belleisle, and resigned their qiaim to St. Lucia. In Spain 
and Germany matters were placed on the same footing as before the war. 
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Canada, all the country east and south of the Mississippi, &c., and 
established our supremacy in India ; it was violently opposed by 
Pitt, who had been succeeded in ofl&ce by Lord Bute. 

As periodical literature had now begun to exercise an important 
influence on public opinion, Lord Bute started a paper called ^ The 
Briton." Wilkes, member for Aylesbury, a man of a very immoral 
character, answered this by a violent opposition paper, called " The 
North Briton ;" he was convicted of libel (1765), expelled the House, 
and obliged to leave the country. The following year he returned, 
and (1768) was five times chosen member for Middlesex, but was not 
allowed to take his seat. He was chosen Alderman, Sheriff and 
Lord Mayor, and on being a sixth time elected, was permitted to sit. 
This case led to the important decision, that general warrants for 
arrest are illegal 

1769. Some most bitter political satires appeared under the name 
of "Junius's Letters." The author has never been discovered, 
although from internal evidence it seems certain they were written 
by Sir Philip Francis. 1771. A curious contest took place between 
the Parliament and the printers. Parliament would not allow the 
debates to be printed, several prosecutions took place, but the printers 
at last gained the day. 

Owing to the attempt of Parliament to tax the American colonies, 
and check the contraband trade with the Spanish settlements, war 
broke out. The people of Boston threw shiploads of tea, upon which 
the obnoxious duty was laid, into the sea. The first engagement 
took place at Lexington and Concord in New England, April 19, 
1775. The Americans were defeated in the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
June 17, 1775, and were unsuccessful in an attack upon Canada. 
Washington was appointed their Commander-in-chief. 1777, (General 
Burgoyne was forced to surrender at Saratoga with an army of 5790 
men. 1 778. France, and later, Spain and Holland, joined the Americans. 

Two valuable English fleets were captured off" the Azores. 
1781, Lord Cornwallis was obliged to surrender with his army. The 
Spaniards took Minorca, and various important places were lost. 
Admiral Rodney gained a victory over the French ofifGuadaloupe 
(West Indies), April 12, 1782. The independence of the United 
States was recognised Nov. 30, 1782. General Elliot defended 
Gibraltar for four years, 1779-1783, against the attacks of Spain. 
Peace was finally signed at Paris by France, Spain, America, and 
England, Sept. 3, 1783. 
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1780. Measures for the relief of Roman Catholic disabilities 
having been proposed, a mob assembled to the cry of " No Popery," 
at the direction of an insane leader, Lord George Gordon ; they re- 
tained possession of London for five days, burned down the prisons, 
and committed great havoc. Lord Gordon afterwards became a Jew. 

1783. William Pitt, son of the Earl of Chatham, became premier. 

1787. The trial of "Warren Hastings for alleged cruelty in India 
began ; it lasted until 1795, when he was acquitted. 

1788. The king was first attacked by a temporary fit of insanity, and 
the Prince of Wales was made Regent ; he recovered the following year. 

1789. The French revolution commenced, and excited at first 
much sympathy in England, but men were soon alarmed at the 
excesses committed by the revolutionists, and war broke out, 1793, 
with France and Holland. The English land-forces sufiered many 
disasters, but all the French West India isles were subdued by our 
navy. Lord Howe defeated the French ofi* Ushant, June 1, 1794. 
The English took the Cape, and nearly all the Dutch East India 
possessions. 1796,Hoche made an unsuccessful descent upon Ireland. 

1797. England was deserted by all her allies except Austria, and 
Napoleon was victorious in Italy ; pecuniary embarrassment was so 
great, that cash payments were suspended at the Bank of England, 
and party strife impeded the action of Parliament. At this critical 
moment, a mutiny broke out in the Channel fleet ; the demands of 
the malcontents were granted, and then followed a more formidable 
mutiny at the Nore ; it was suppressed, and the ringleaders executed. 

Sir John Jervis defeated the Spaniards ofi* Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 
14, 1797. The Dutch were defeated by Admiral Duncan ofi* Camper- 
down, Oct. 16, 1797. Nelson destroyed the French fleet at the 
battle of the Nile, Aug. 1, 1798 ; this great victory gave the English 
the command of the Mediterranean. 

1798. A formidable rebellion broke out in Ireland ; this led to 
the legislative imion of England and Ireland, 1800. 

1799. Napoleon was forced by Sir Sidney Smith to retreat from 
Acre. The Russians and English made a combined attack on the 
Dutch, which ended disastrously. Nelson recovered Naples, and 
restored Ferdinand IV. 

India was the scene of perpetual contests with the natives and 
other European settlers. Hyder All and Tippoo Saib, assisted by the 
Frenchman Lally, were our most formidable enemies ; they were 
opposed by Clive, Comwallis, Abercrombie, and others. 1799. Harris 
and Baird took Seringapatam from Tippoo. 
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State of the World. — At the commencement of this century we find 
the Bplendid fabric of power built up und6r Louis XIV, falling into ruins; 
founded upon the miseries of the people, it had not strength to resist the 
attacks of enemies, and the war of the Spanish succession (which we have 
already noticed) left France exhausted. Under the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans, a series of financial errors still further destroyed the credit of 
the nation. 

1797, Charles XII. ascended the Swedish throne at the age of fifteen. 
This was thought a favourable opportunity for seizing his dominions; 1700, 
Peter of Russia, and the kings of Denmark and Poland, simultaneously 
attacked Sweden. In a few weeks Charles forced Denmark to conclude a 
peace, by 1704 Augustus was deposed. Charles had defeated the Czar 
at Narva, 1700, but whilst he was engaged in prosecuting his conquests 
elsewhere, his wonderful rival, Peter t^e Great, had been training soldiers 
to compete with the best in Europe ; and when Charles, some years after, 
met the Russian troops at Pultowa (1709 ) they totally defeated the Swedes. 
Charles escaped to Turkey. During his five yesirs' exile at Bender his 
sister Ulrica, and her husband Frederick I. ascended the throne con- 
ditionally, 1714, Charles returned and continued awar against Denmark; 
171B, he was shot whilst besieging FriedrichshalL 

Peter the Great carried on many wars with the Turks ; at one time he 
was so closely shut up in the Crimea, that he must have been taken had 
not the enemy been bribed by the Czarina: Catherine by a series of 
romantic adventures, rose from the rank of a German maid-servant to be 
Empress of Russia. 

The treaty of Utrecht (1713) gave a peace to Europe, which was 
scarcely disturbed, except by Turkish wars and the conquest of Naples by 
Don Carlos, until Maria Theresa succeeded to the Austrian dominions. 
Charles of Bavaria, Augustus of Poland, Frederick of Prussia, and Philip 
V. (formerly her father's competitor for the throne) of Spain attacked the 
defenceless Queen, but she was strong in the love of her Hungarian 
subjects, and when she presented herself before the magnates carrying 
in her arms her infant son they exclaimed with one voice, " Let us die for 
our king, Maria Theresa ; " a large army soon marched into Bavaria, her 
cause prospered ; her husband, Francis of Lorraine, was elected emperor, 
and she retained all her dominions except Silesia, which she was obliged 
tf) yield to Prussia. But she only waited a more favourable opportunity 
for again asserting her right to it. 1756. She formed an alliance with 
Sweden, Russia, France, and Poland, and the terrible Seven Years' War 
began (seo George II.), which is said to have cost for some time an 
average of 130,000 human lives annually. Frederick maintained his po- 
sition almost alone against Europe, for his English allies were engaged in 
America and India. 

1792. The first treaty, which partitioned Poland between Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, was signed. Kosciusko made a last effort, 1792, to restore 
the freedom of his country, but was Uiken prisoner. Suwarroff triumphed, 
and the whole of Poland was appropriated. 

The miseries of France had increased during the disgraceful reign 
of Louis XV. 1770. A constitutional opposition made itself heard; it 
was silenced by violence, and the popular vengeance was reserved for 
tlio innocent head of Louis XVI. In vain did Turgot, 1775, and 
Necker, 1776, attempt reforms, the privileged classes refused to bear 
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their share of taxes ; the American war added fresh burdens, and the 
soldiers who served there imbibed republican principles. After an inter- 
val of 175 years the States-general met (May 5, 1789). Alarmed at their 
sweeping measures, the king attempted to dissolve the assembly; the 
Commons remained sitting, in defiance of his authority ; the populace de- 
manded arms, pillaged the arsenal, broke open the Bastile, and kept Louis 
prisoner at Paris. Many of the nobles emigrated, and sought the assist- 
ance of Prussia, Austria, and other countries. The Duke of Brunswick 
issued a threatening manifesto, and invaded France at the head of 113,000 
men ; he was forced to retire. But the atrocious acts of the Terrorists soon 
armed Europe against the revolution, whilst Lyons, Toulon, and the pea- 
sants of Vendee and Brittany, rose in revolt ; in Paris alone, eighty vic- 
tims were daily dragged to execution, frightful atrocities were committed 
in the western provinces, the Loire was infected with the multitude of 
corpses ; it is computed, that at Nantes alone the victims of the " Reign 
of Terror" exceeded 30,000. Christianity was abolished, and Robespierre 
became the high-priest of a newly-invented paganism. 1794. Robespierre 
was executed, but the mob still ruled Paris. Oct. 1795, A young officer. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, already distinguished at the siege of Toulon, dis- 
persed a mob which had assembled to overawe the Convention, and for a 
time restored some order. 

Meanwhile the successes of the Republican generals had dissolved the 
European Confederation, and the weight of the war fell chiefly on Great 
Britain and Austria. 1797. Whilst the Austrians, imder the Archduke 
Charles, triumphed in Germany, Napoleon drove them out of Italy. 1798. 
He conquered Egypt and entered Syria. He received his first check be- 
fore Acre ; the destruction of his fleet in the Nile, the reverses of the 
French in Italy, and the unsettled state of the government, determined 
him to return to France. The century closes with his appointment as 
First Consul, 1799. 

In 1731, a Reformed community of Salzburg, after suffering a cruel 
persecution, were driven from their homes ; more than 16,000 settled in 
Prussia ; many emigrated to Holland and America. 1752. Maria- Theresa 
drove 4000 Protestants out of Styria, yet, in common with the other Ro- 
man Catholic countries, she expelled the Jesuits, who were obliged to take 
refuge in heretical states. 

The attempts of Joseph H., of Germany, to introduce political reform, 
deserve our admiration. They caused, however, much discontent, and 
many of his measures were reversed by his successor. 

Russia made extraordinary advances in prosperity and civilization, 
particularly during the reigns of Peter, Elizabeth, and Catherine II. 

The court of Augustus of Saxe- Weimar was distinguished by a brilliant 
assemblage of literary men; the most conspicuous were Goethe and 
Schiller. 

The licentiousness of most of the German courts was very great. Strict 
discipline was introduced into that of Prussia by the father of Frederick 
the Great, who is remembered for his hatred of Frenchmen and his ex- 
traordinary fancy for giant- soldiers. It was not uncommon for German 
princes to sell their subjects to foreign countries. 

Germany* — Leopold I. Joseph II., 1705. Charles VI., 1711. Maria 
Theresa (Austria, 1740-1780), 1740. Charles VII., 1742. Francis I., 
1745. Joseph II., 1765. Leopold H., 1790. Francis H., 1792. 
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France— Louis XIV. Louis XV., 1715. Louis XVL, 1774. Revo- 
Intioii, 1789. Napoleon, First Consul, 1799. 

England- — Williamin. Anne, 1702. George L, 1714. George IL, 
1727. George IH., 1760. 

Spain— Philip v., 1700. Louis L, 1724. Philip V. (again), 1724. 
Ferdinand VL, 1745. Charles III., 1759. Charles IV., 1788. 

Portngal- — Peter II. John V., 170(5. Joseph Emmanuel, 1750. 
Mary, 1777. John (Regent), 1796. 

Denmark. —Frederick IV. Christian VI., 1730. Frederick V., 1746. 
Christian VII., 1766. Regency, 1784. 

Sweden- — Charles XII. Urica Leonora, 1718. She married Fre- 
derick I. (Hesse Cassel), 1720. Adolphus Frederick (Holstein), 1751. 
Gustavus III., 1771. Gustavus Adolphus II., 1792. 

Russia-- Peter I. (Great). Catharine I., 1725. Peter IL, 1727. 
Anne, 1730. Elizabeth, 1740. Peter HI., 1761. Catharine 11., 1762. 
Paul I., 1796. 

Pmssia- — Frederick I. (ma^le king, 1701). Frederick William I., 
1713. Frederick IL (Great), 1740. Frederick William H., 1786. Fre- 
derick William III., 1796. 

Poland- — Augustus II. Stanislaus Leczinski, 1707. Augustus II. 
(restored), 1733. Augustus III., 1733. Stanislaus Poniatowsla, 1764. 

Names of Note-- Clement XIV., 1769-74. Pius VI., 1774-98. Marl- 
borough. Prince Eugene, 1736. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine. Daun, 1766. Schulemburg, 1743, Laudon, 1790, 
WurmHer, 1797; Austrian generals. Suwarroff, Korsakoff, Ruuian 
generaU.* Marshal Saxe, 1715, Noailles, 1766, Villars, 1734, French 
generaln. Wolfe, Lord Howe and Admiral Howe, Lord Comwallis, Bur- 
goyne, Clinton, Gage, English generals in the American war. Washington, 
Arnold, Montgomery, Americans. Penn. Paul Jones. Schwerin, a Prmnan 
general. Mazeppa, a Cossack leader. Celebrated ministers: Cardinal 
Alberoni, 1752, Spanish; Kaunitz, Austrian; Cardinal Fleury, French; 
Struensec, Danish. Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib, and Surtyah Dowlah, Indian 
leaders. Mahomet Ali. Law, Turgot, Necker, French financiers. Mira- 
beau, Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Revohitionisis. French writers : Mon- 
tesquieu, 1796, Voltaire, 1778, Rousseau, 1778, Diderot, 1784, Calmet. 
Reaumur and Buffon, naturalists. Lavoisier, Haiiy, BerthoUet, chemists. 
D'Alembert, 1783, Demoivre, Maclaurin, Monge, Lalande, mathematicians. 
Metastasio, 1782, Alfieri, 1803, Italian poets. Lagrange, 1813, Galvani, 
1 7 i)H^\n\ta^\H27, philosophers. German writers: Schlegel, 1759, Klopstock, 
1803, Wieland, 1813, Goethe, 1832, Schiller, 1805, Lessing, 1781, Herder, 
Voss, Kant, metaphysicians, Falirenheit, 1743, Euler, 1783, meUhema- 
ticians, Werner, geologist. Lavater, 1801. Sebastian Bach, 1754, 
Handel, 1759, Mozart, 179L Haydn, 1809, Beethoven, 1807, Weber, 1826; 
musicians, Thomasius, Franke, Spener, philanthropists, Boerhaave, 1738, 
Dutch physician. Linnreus, 1778, Swedish botanist. Swedenborg, 1772. 
Benjamin Franklin, American statesman and philosopher. Sir William 
Herschell, 1822. 

* For French generals^ see next century. 
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Events* — Charles XII. takes Copenhagen, 1700. He defeats the 
Russians at Narva, 1700. Prussia becomes a kingdom, 1701. War of 
the Spanish succession begins, 1702. Gibraltar taken by Rooke, 1703. 
Battle of Blenheim, 1704. Charles XII. deposes Augustus of Poland, 
1704. Battle of Ramilies, 1706. Almanza, 1707. Oudenarde, 1708. 
Stanhope takes Minorca, 1708. Sardinia erected into a kingdom under 
Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, 1708. Peter the Great defeats Charles XII. 
at Pultowa, 1709. Battle of Malplaquet, 1709. Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
Turks recover the Morea from Venice, 1715. Quadruple alliance, 1716. 
Prince Eugene defeats Turks at Belgrade, 1717. Mississippi bubble, 
1719. Jesuits expelled from Paraguay, 1733. Stanislaus of Poland de- 
posed, 1733. Don Carlos conquers Naples, 1734. India invaded by Nadir 
Shah, 1738. Russians invade the Crimea, 1738. War of the Austrian 
succession, 1740. Battle of Dettingen, 1743. Frederick the Great takes 
Prague, 1744. Battle of Fontenoy, 1746. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 
Eruption of -<Etna, 1754. Earthquake at Xasbon, 1755. Seven Years* War 
begins, 1756. French take Minorca, 1766. Calcutta taken by Surajah 
Dowlah, 1756. Frederick repulsed by Count Daun at Kolin, 1757. Con- 
vention of Closter- seven, 1757. Frederick gains the battle of Rosbach, 

1757. Battle of Plassey, 1757. Frederick defeats Charles of Lorraine in 
battle of Prague, 1757. Frederick defeated by Daun at Hochkirchen, 

1758. French defeated at Minden, 1759. Frederick gains battle of Torgau, 
1760. Peace of Fontainebleau, or Paris, 1763. Corsica taken by the 
French, 1769. First partition of Poland, 1772. Jesuits suppressed, 1773. 
American War, 1774. Last victim of the Inquisition burnt, 1781. Last 
witch burnt, 1783. End of American War, 1783. Death of Pretender, 
1788. French Revolution, 1789. War with Tippoo Sultan, 1790. Gus- 
tavus m. assassinated, 1792. Louis XVI. beheaded, 1793. War witli 
England, 1793. Kosciusko heads a rebellion in Poland, 1794. French 
victorious on the Continent, 1796. Napoleon's first campaign in Italy, 1797. 
Papal government suppressed, 1797. Napoleon disperses the Knights of 
Mdta, 1798. Conquers Egypt, 1798. He is driven back from Acre, 1799. 
Is made First Consul, 1799. 

Arts, &C» — Considerable progress was made in the study of co-ordinate 
geometry. Integral calculus extended by Condorcet and Lagrange ; the 
latter is famous for his " Mecanique Analytique." Great advances made in 
astronomical science. Cavallo makes discoveries in electricity. Franklili 
demonstrates its identity with lightning. Galvani discovers animal elec- 
tricity. Cavendish decomposes water. Chemical science greatly extended. 
A new system of botany introduced by Linn ecus. Steam-engine improved 
by Watt, and others. Machinery largely introduced into manufactures. 
Hadley's quadrant invented. 
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George III. {contimted), 

England. — 1800, May. Napoleon crossed the Alps, gained the 
battle of Marengo (June 14), and again carried all before him. Moreau 
signally defeated the Austrians at Hohenlinden, Dec. 3. The Mari- 
time Confederacy was formed against England by Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark : the Russian emperor ordered all British 
shipping at Narva to be burned ; three hundred ships were destroyed, 
and the crews put in irons. 

1801, April 2. Nelson gained the battle of Copenhagen. This 
victory, which was shortly after followed by the death of the Emperor 
Paul, dissolved the confederacy. 

March 22. Sir Ralph Abercrombie gained the battle of Alexan- 
dria, in which he was slain : the French evacuated Egypt. 

1802, March 27. The Peace of Amiens gave Napoleon time to 
restore some order in France. Christianity was re-established, and 
the greater number of the emigrants allowed to return* England 
resigned all her conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. 

1803, May 12. Hostilities recommenced, and all the English tra- 
velling in France were arrested. 

1804, May. Pitt was recalled to office. Meanwhile in India war 
was vigorously carried on with the Mahrattas. Major-General Wel- 
lesley defeated their chief, Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, in the 
great battle of Assay e, Sept. 23, 1803. A peace was immediately 
concluded, by which the British acquired extensive dominions in 
Central India, with the custody of the Mogul emperor, who subsisted 
on a British pension until he died, 1807. A new contest, however, 
broke out, 1804, with another Mahratta sovereign, named Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Bhurtpore ; they were subdued by Major-General 
Frazer and Lord Lake, 1805. A serious mutiny broke out, 1806, at 
Vellore, near Madras ; it was suppressed by the execution of eight 
hundred Sepoys. 1809. A mutinous body at Serin gapatam seized the 
treasure. 1812. War broke out with the Pindarries. 1813. The 
Ghoorkha war. 1818. Sikh war. Oct. 5. War was renewed with Spain. 

1805, Napoleon having established a camp atBoulogne, made enor- 
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mous preparations for the invasion of England. His designs were 
frustrated by Nelson, who followed Admiral Villeneuve to the "West 
Indies, and gave timely notice of his intentions. Nelson destroyed 
the French navy in the glorious battle of Trafalgar (Oct. 21), which 
was, however, dearly purchased by the death of the great admiral. 
Napoleon now marched into (Germany, where he terminated a vic- 
torious campaign by the overthrow of the Russian and Austrian 
armies at Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 

1806. Fifty thousand French troops occupied Naples, and expelled 
the king. Joseph Buonaparte was placed upon the vacant throne, 
and soon after Louis Buonaparte was made king of Holland. Sir 
John Stewart defeated the French in the battle of Maida (Calabria), 
July 4. The lesser German states accepted the protection of Napo- 
leon, and signed the Rhenish Confederation, by which they declared 
themselves independent. Francis II. assumed the title of Francis I., 
emperor of Austria. 

Prussia, which had long wavered, and had provoked the hostility 
of England by accepting Hanover as a gift from Napoleon, was at 
length roused to indignation by the exactions of the French, and 
declared war against them. Napoleon's victory at Jena (Oct. 14) 
placed him in possession of the whole of Prussia, and a fortnight 
after the commencement of hostilities he took up his residence in 
the capital, whence he issued his famous Berlin decrees, com- 
manding the nations of Europe to abstain &om all intercourse 
with Great Britain. 

1807. The victory of Russia over France at Eylau (Feb. 8), 
revived the hopes of the English, but Alexander was defeated at 
Friedland, and concluded the treaty of Tilsit (June 25), with Na- 
poleon. Westphalia was erected into a kingdom, and Jerome Buona- 
parte made king. British ministers being informed of certain secret 
articles by which the Danes were to be induced to join France, 
sent an expedition to Copenhagen, which bombarded the town 
and brought away the Danish fleet. Upon the refusal of Portugal to 
confiscate all English goods, a French army entered the country and 
occupied Lisbon (Nov. 30) ; the royal family sailed for Brazil. 

1808. Napoleon having concluded a treaty with the King of 
Spain, for the partition of Portugal, invited him to Bayonne ; he 
then compelled him to abdicate, and proclaimed his own brother 
Joseph king, placing his brother-in-law, Murat, upon the throne of 
Naples. But the Spaniards refused to submit ; they compelled Dupont 
to surrender with his whole army, and sought help from England. 
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July 30. Sir Arthur "Wellesley landed in Mondego Bay. 

Aug. 21. He defeated Junot at Vimiera. The Convention of 
Ointra was immediately concluded, which obliged the French to 
evacuate Portugal. Great was the indignation in England at the 
favourable conditions granted ; Wellesley was recalled. 

1809. Napoleon now took possession of Madrid, and Soult pur- 
sued Sir John Moore to Corunna, where a battle was fought 
(Jan. 16), the English effected their embarkation, but their com- 
mander was slain. The disastrous expedition to Walcheren cost 
the British nearly 60,000 soldiers, most of whom fell victims to 
disease, July — Dec. 

Napoleon marched into Austria and took Vienna, but he was 
defeated in the battle of Aspern (May 19-20) ; his victory at Wag- 
ram (July 5-6), led to the peace of Vienna, Oct. 14. Napoleon 
divorced Josephine and married the emperor's daughter Maria 
Louisa, 1810. He had issued a decree from his camp at Vienna 
(May 17), depriving the pope of his dominions, and commanding 
all cardinals and prelates to leave Rome. 

July 27, Wellington defeated Victor in the battle of Talavera ; 
but the disorders in Spain, and the extreme want of discipline in 
bis own army, greatly impeded his success. He defended the lines 
of Torres Vedras on the Portuguese frontier. 

1810. Louis Buonaparte resigned the throne, and Holland was 
incorporated with France. Bemadotte was elected Crown-prince 
by the Swedes, he declared war against England. Napoleon ordered 
all British merchandise on the Continent to be burned. 

1811. Beresford defeated Soult in the desperate battle of Albuera, 
March 16. Massena was defeated at Fuentes d'Onore. 

1812. The English stormed Ciudad Eodrigo and Badajos, and 
totally defeated Marmont at Salamanca, July 22. Wellington entered 
Madrid Aug. 12^ but was soon after obliged to raise the siege of 
Burgos, and retire to Portugal. 

Meanwhile our arms had been very successful in the colonies. 
Java, the last of the colonial possessions of France, was taken, 
1811. Great distress prevailed in England, the year 1811 was 
marked by extensive riots. Cash payments were suspended at 
the Bank ; war broke out with America ; but peace was signed 
with Russia and Prussia. 

Napoleon's friendship with Alexander had long been wavering, 
the seizure of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg's territories by the 
French brought matters to a crisis, and war was declared. An 
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immense army set out for Eussia, and advanced almost unopposed 
to the plain of Borodino (near Moscow), the Russians constantly 
retreating before them. Here a desperate engagement took place 
(Sept. 7) ; both sides suffered immense loss. The Russians con- 
tinued their retreat, and the French entered the deserted city of 
Moscow. The same night, a few Russians, who had remained con- 
cealed for that purpose, set the city on fire; the flames rapidly 
spread, and in a few days nine-tenths of the city were destroyed. 
The French remained thete thirty-five days longer, but they were in 
want of food and shelter ; immense armies had gathered in their 
rear, and a winter of unusual severity had set in. Oct. 19, The 
terrible retreat from Moscow began, the horrors of which baffle 
description. Napoleon pressed on almost alone and incognito to 
Paris. He is said to have lost in this campaign 400,000 men. 

1813. All northern Germany now rose in arms ; Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and soon after Austria, united against Napoleon, but 
Saxony remained faithful to him, and he was successful in the 
battles of Bautzen, Llitzen, and Dresden (Aug. 26). He was de- 
feated by the Allies in the great battle of Leipzic (Oct. 16-18), 
and the French were expelled from Germany. 

Wellington's victory at Vitoria (June 20) had already driven 
them from Spain; Sept. 8, he crossed the Bidassoa and invaded 
France. Dec. 31, The allied army imder Schwartzenberg crossed 
the Rhine near Mannheim. 

1814. March 30, They entered Paris. Napoleon abdicated ; he 
was allowed to retire to Elba, which was erected into a principalit3^ 
Louis XVIII. was proclaimed, and the treaty of Paris concluded. 

1815. Napoleon escaped from Elba and landed in France; he 
was enthusiastically received. Ney, with almost the whole army, 
deserted to him : March 20, he re-entered Paris. Europe again 
assembled her forces, and a final struggle took place at Waterloo 
(June 18) ; the French were totally defeated by the allied armies 
under Wellington, assisted by Blucher. Napoleon soon fifter sur- 
rendered, and was banished to St. Helena, where he died, March 5 , 
1821. Peace was concluded with America. 

1816. Admiral Penrose was sent against the Barbary States to 
require that they should abstain from piracy and release all Christian 
slaves. The Algerines massacred the crews of several ships under 
the protection of our flag, upon which Lord Exmouth bombarded 
Algiers^ and compelled the Dey to submit. During this and the 
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following years riots occuiTed in London and some of the manu- 
&cturing towns ; at last three of the ringleaders were executed, 
and order restored. 

1817. The death of the Princess Charlotte caused uniyersal 
grief throughout the nation. The Pindarees under Holkar made 
incursions in India, but were subdued. 1819. Formidable riots 
took place at the instigation of Hunt. 

George III. expired Jan. 29, 1820. Owing to his mental de- 
rangement, the Prince of Wales had ruled as Regent ever since 1811. 

The first canal was made in England by Brindley, 1760. Vacci- 
nation introduced by Dr. Jenner, 1 798. Lithography invented, 1800. 
The Isle of Man was purchased of the Duke of Athol by the crown, 
1765. The legislative union of England and Ireland took place; 
Jan. 1, 1801. In consequence of the failure in the harvests of 1799 
and 1800, great distress prevailed. Hardy, Home Tooke, and 
Thelwall, were tried for conspiracy but acquitted, 1801. The French 
were driven out of St. Domingo, and all the whites massacred by the 
negroes, 1802. Colonel Despard, with seven of his accomplices, was 
executed (1803) for conspiracy against the life of the king. The Cape 
of Good Hope was taken from the Dutch. 1807. A bill was passed 
for the eventual abolition of slavery. The Cardinal of York, the 
last of the Stuarts, died. 1809, This being the fiftieth year of His 
Majesty's reign, a jubilee was celebrated with great rejoicings. The 
streets were paved and greatly improved, and London lighted by 
gas. 1811, Mahomet Ali, pacha of Egypt, ordered the massacre of 
about 1600 Mamelukes in Cairo. Perceval, the prime minister, was shot 
by Bellingham, 1812. Naval telegraphs were introduced. Machinery 
largely applied to manufactures. Steamboats first used 1811. Educa- 
tion was greatly extended. First settlement in Australia, 1788. 

Pitt, 1806; Fox, 1806; Burke, 1797; Sheridan, 1816; Lords 
North, Gren villa, Erskine ; statesmen. Young, 1765 ; Cowper, 1800 ; 
Burns, 1796 ; Beattie, 1803 ; Shelley, 1822 ; Keats, 1820 ; Byron, 
1824 ; Joanna BaiUie ; Bishop Heber, 1826 ; poets. Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, historians. Watt, Crompton, Arkwright, Rennie, Brindley, 
engineers. Sir Humphry Davy, WoUaston, Black, chemists. Sir 
William Herschell, 1822, an astronomsr. Cavendish, Priestley, Mas- 
kelyne, philosophers. Person, Parr, classical scholars. Sir William 
Jones, John Leyden, Oriental scholars. Blackstone, a lawyer. Paley, 
Bishop Butler, divines, Reid, Dugald Stuart, metaphysicians. Dr. 
Jenner. John Hunter, surgeon and naturalist, Bruce, Mungo Park, 
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travellers. Cook, Wallis, Carteret, seamen. Horace Walpole, Gold- 
smith, Dr. Johnson, Lord Chestei-field, Adam Smith, literary charac- 
ters, Garrick, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, actors. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Westj Gainsborough, painters, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Howard, 
philanthropists. 

Mar, — He married Charlotte, princess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, 
d. 1818. 

ChU. — George. Frederick, duke of York, d. 1827. William, 
duke of Clarence. Edward, duke of Kent, d. 1820. Ernest, duke of 
Cumberland ; he became King of Hanover, 1837, d. 1851. Augustus, 
duke of Sussex, d. 1843. Adolphus, duke of Cambridge, d. 1851. 
Charlotte, d. 1828, married King of Wurtemburg. Augusta, d. 1840. 
Elizabeth, d. 1840, married the Prince of Hesse Homburg. Mary, 
d. 1857, married the Duke of Gloucester. Sophia, d. 1848. Amelia, 
d. 1810. 

1820. Georqe IV., b. 1762, d. 1830. 

Within a month after the accession a formidable plot was dis- 
covered ; the conspirators assembled at a house in Cata Street, with 
the intention of sallying out and assassinating the cabinet ministers. 
Thistlewood and four of his accomplices were executed. 

June, 1820. Queen Caroline, who had for six years been travelling 
on the Continent, returned to England to claim her rights as Queen 
Consort. The king sent a message to Parliament requesting them 
to inquire into her conduct ; a bill of pains and penalties was ac- 
cordingly produced, and she was tried before the House of Lords. 
The trisd lasted forty-five days, when it was deemed expedient by 
ministers to abandon the bill. Immense excitement prevailed. The 
queen died the following year, and was buried at Brunswick. 

1825. Sir Archibald Campbell was successful in a war with 
Burmah ; four provinces* were ceded to Britain. A mutiny broke 
out at Barrackpore, the Sepoys refusing to march to Burmah ; it 
was suppressed by the execution of many of the multitude. 

The war was continued between the insurgent Greeks and the 
Turks ; 1825, the latter took Navarino and Missolonghi, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants ; 4000 women and children were sold for 
slaves ; 2,000,000^. were raised in London for the relief of the Greeks, 
but the money was fraudulently dissipated. Oct. 1827. Sir Edward 
Codrington proceeded to Navarino ; an engagement took place, 
when the united English, French, and Russian fleets destroyed the 
* Assam, Aracan, and the Tenasserim provinces. 
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Turkish navy under Ibrahim Pacha. Greece was erected into a 
kingdom, and Otho of £avaria chosen king. 

1827. Canning succeeded Lord Liverpool in the ministry ; on his 
death shortly after, a temporary cabinet was formed under Lord 
Goderich, who was, a few months later, replaced by the Duke of 
TVellington. 1828. The Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. 

During the whole of this reign Ireland had been in a very un- 
settled state. It had long been proposed to remove the political 
disabilities of Roman Catholics, this being considered a necessary 
consequence of the union with Ireland. Great external agitation 
was kept up, the Duke at last yielded, and the bill for '' Roman 
Cathohc Emancipation" was passed, 1829. It had not, however, 
the effect of allaying the disturbances in Ireland. 

After a tedious illness, the king expired at Windsor, June 26, 
1830. During the whole of this reign, the country was generally in 
an unsettled state ; Chartist meetings and riots were of frequent 
occurrence. Great distress prevailed in the agricultural districts, 
and in 1825 a speculating mania caused the ruin of many. 

Almost uninterrupted civil wars were carried on in Spain and 
Portugal. July, 1830. Charles X. of France was compelled to ab- 
dicate, and Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, was proclaimed king. 

The London University was opened 1828. King's College, Lon- 
don, 1830. A portion of York Minster was burned by Martin, a 
fanatic. The MetropoHtan police was established by Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Canning, Lord Liverpool, statesmen, Scott, 1832 ; Coleridge, 
1834 ; Crabbe, 1832 ; R. Montgomery, Professor Wilson, poets. Sir 
James Mackintosh, statesman and historian. Sheridan Knowles, 
Sidney Smith, Lamb. Pritchard, an ethnologist, Adam Clarke, a 
commentator. Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir David Wilkie, painters, 
ilaxman, Chantrey, sculptors. Captains Parry and Ross. 

Mar. — He married Caroline, princess of Brunswick. 

ChU. — Charlotte, married Leoi)old of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards 
chosen King of Belgium. 

1830. William IV., Duke of Clarence, b. 1765, d. 1837. 

The recent revolution in France had just stirred up all the rest- 
less spirits in Europe, when William ascended the throne. In Eng- 
land, ''Reform meetings" were held, and congratulatory addresses 
voted to the Parisians; great quantities of com, and numbers of 
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cattle were destroyed by incendiary fires, whilst parties of the dis- 
contented attacked machinery of all kinds, and destroyed it ; very 
alarming riots took place in Bristol and other towns. The Duke of 
Wellington, who was opposed to the Reform Bill, was obliged to 
resign office : he was succeeded by Earl Grey. 

Disturbances took place in nearly all the capitals of Europe. A 
revolution in Belgium placed Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg on the throne 
of that country. The Duke of Brunswick was expelled and suc- 
ceeded by his brother. The Brazihans drove out their emperor. 
The Greeks murdered their president, Capo d'Istrias. The Poles 
rose against Russia, the Italians against Austria. Civil war con- 
tinued in Spain during the whole of this reign. Sir Charles Napier 
captured the fleet of Don Miguel ; this led to the fall of Lisbon, and 
Donna Maria was at last estabhshed on the throne of Portugal, 1832* 

1831. The cholera first visited England. It had commenced in 
India and travelled gradually through Europe. 

1832. After immense opposition, and two rejections by the Peers, 
the Reform Bill was passed.* 

1833. A bill for the better government of Ireland was passed 
after a furious opposition by O'Connell. The Bank of England 
Charter, and the East India Charter were renewed, but the Company 
ceased to be an association for commercial purposes, and the trade 
to India and China was thrown open. 

1834. Lord Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey. The present Poor 
Law was passed. 1835. Sir Robert Peel was made Premier, but 
Lord Melbourne was almost immediately recalled to office. 

1836. Alarming symptoms of disaffection were manifested in 
Lower Canada ; but feelings of loyalty were expressed by a large 
portion of the people. Orange clubs in Ireland were suppressed. 

1837. The king expired in the seventy-second year of his age. 
The Liverpool and Manchester railway was opened Sept. 15, 

1830 ; Mr. Huskisson was killed by the train. New London Bridge 
was opened, 1831. The Colonial slaves were finally emancipated, 1 833, 
twenty millions being distributed as compensation to the owners* 
Captain Ross, after an absence of four years, returned from his 
voyage of discovery in the Arctic regions. Both houses of Parlia- 
ment were destroyed by fire, 1834. 

Earl Grey, 1845 ; Lord Melbourne, 1848 ; Sir Robert Peel, 1860 ; 
O'Connell, Sir Charles Napier, 1853 ; Lord Hardinge, 1856 ; Sir H. 

* For particulars, see the review of the Constitution— Commons. 
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Pottinger, 1856. Southey, 1843 ; Campbell, 1844 ; Moore, 1852 ; Hood, 
1845 ; Rogers, 1855 ; poets. Sharon Turner, Dr. Arnold, 1842 ; Dr. 
Lingard, 1841, historians. Sir Astley Cooper, 1841. Dr. Mantell, Dr. 
Buckland, Hugh Miller, geologists. Stothard, 1834 ; Turner, 1851 ; 
Haydon, 1846 ; painters. Pugin, architect. Cramer, Crotch, Sir 
H. Bishop, mttsicians. Stephenson, Sir I. Brunei, engineers. 
Mar. — He married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, d. 1849. 

1837. Victoria, b. 1819. 

On the accession of her Majesty, the Duke of Cumberland became 
Eang of Hanover, females being excluded from the succession in that 
country. Disturbances took place in Canada, which lasted about 
three years ; Upper and Lower Canada were united, and the seat of 
government removed from Quebec to Montreal The Chartists* 
assembled in large numbers in different parts of the kingdom, but 
effected nothing ; three of their leaders, Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
were transported. 

Mahomet Ali had, in 1831, threatened to throw off his allegiance 
to Turkey. The Sultan called in the aid of the Russians, who took 
this opportunity of asserting their right to the exclusive navigation 
of the Dardanelles; this they maintained until 1840, when the 
French thought proper to assist the Pacha. England, Austria, and 
Russia, joined Turkey, and a treaty was concluded, by which Russia 
renounced her exclusive rights. An English fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean compelled Mahomet Ali to sue for peace, but Egypt was 
secured to him, and his title of Pacha made hereditary. 1840. Louis 
Napoleon made an unsuccessful descent on Boulogne. 

1838. The Russians marched into the territory of Cabool, to place 
Dost Mohammed upon the throne of Herat. The British thereupon 
entered Affghanistan to reinstate Shah Soojah. 1839. Aug. He was 
installed as sovereign at Cabool ; the English army thereupon re- 
turned to India, leaving a few troops in the city. 1840. Dost Mo- 
hammed surrendered, and was sent prisoner to Hindostan ; but the 
insurrection was carried on by his son Akbar Khan; Sir William 
Macnaughten and other officers were treacherously murdered ; the 
English purchased an escort for a large sum of money, and then 
a terrible retreat and massacre began, during which about 26,000 

* Thev demanded six things : Annual parliaments— Vote by ballot— Univenal snf- 
frago— Electoral districts— Abolition of property qualifications— Payment of repro- 
MeatBtirea. 
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persons were killed, Dr. Brydone alone escaped to tell the fearful tale. 
Akbar then besieged Jellalabad, but was repulsed by Sale. 

1842. Nott and Pollock led an army into Afifghanistan, took 
vengeance on the natives, and rescued Lady Sale and a few pri- 
soners. 

The English had long carried on a contraband opium trade in 
China. The Chinese authorities resolved (1840) to enforce the law 
more strictly, and destroyed nearly two millions of English property. 
Commissioner Lin sent Captain Elliott to prison. A war broke out, 
which was terminated by Sir Henry Pottinger, 1842. The emperor 
agreed to throw open five ports, to cede Hong Kong, and pay an 
indemnity. 

Sir Eobert Peel, now prime minister, introduced bills for the 
modification of the corn-laws, the general reduction of import duties, 
and the imposition of an income and property tax. The Anti-com- 
law League was originated by Mr. Cobden. 

1843. The Ameers, or chiefs of Scinde, required that the lands 
ceded to the English in lieu of tribute, should be given up. Major 
Outram defended himself with 100 men at Hyderabad, and succeeded 
in joining General Sir C. Napier, by whom the Ameers were totally 
defeated at Meanee, Feb. 17. Scinde was annexed, and Sir Charles 
Napier ruled there as Governor for four years, the Beloochees and 
Scindians becoming the firm friends of the British. The fortress 
of Gwalior captured by Sir Hugh Gough, Dec. 29. 

1845. The Sikhs made an unprovoked inroad ; they were totally 
defeated by Hugh Gough at Ferozeshah, Sir Harry Smith at AHwal, 
and Sir H. Gough at the decisive battle of Sobraon. The war was 
renewed 1848, by the murder of Mr. Agnew and Lieut. Anderson at 
Mooltan. The Sikhs were defeated by Lieut. Edwardes at Kennyree. 
1849. Lord Gough was repulsed at ChiUianwallah, but gained a 
decisive victory at Goojerat, Feb. 21. Peace was concluded and the 
Punjaub annexed, March 29. 

1846. Sir Robert Peel carried the repeal of the com -laws. 
Numerous bankruptcies were caused by excessive speculation in 
railways. Gold was discovered in California. The potato disease 
produced a famine in Ireland, which was followed by a pestilence ; 
many emigrated ; in four years the population was reduced from 
seven to little more than five millions. 1847. A Kaffir war began. 

1848. A revolution in France, by which Louis Philippe was 
expelled, again caused disturbances throughout Europe. April 10, 
waj3 fixed for a monster meeting on Kennington Common. The 
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prudent measures adopted by the Duke of Wellington prevented 
any display of violence. Affairs in Ireland assumed a somewhat 
threatening aspect, but order was easily restored after the trans- 
portation of Mitchell and Smith O'Brien. 

1860. Great indignation was excited by the attempt of Pius IX. 
to re-establish the Romish hierarchy in England. 

1851. The Great Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park. During 
the twenty-four weeks it remained open, it was entered by more 
than six millions of persons. It was reopened at Sydenham, 1854. 
Gold discovered in Australia. 

1852. A cabinet was formed by Lord Derby. The militia bill 
was passed ; this was almost the last occasion on which the Duke 
of Wellington spoke ; he died Sept. 1852. War broke out within 
the Burmese ; Pegu was annexed Dec. 20. 

1853. The Russians on pretence of protecting the Christian sub- 
jects in Turkey, occupied the Principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. They were vigorously opposed by Omar Pacha. England 
and France, dreading the aggressive spirit of Russia, formed an 
alliance with the Sultan. 

1854. March, Admiral Dundas bombarded Odessa. The Baltic 
fleet destroyed Bomarsund (Aland). 

Sept. 14. The English under Lord Raglan, and the French under 
Marshal St. Arnaud, landed at Eupatoria (Crimea). 

Sept. 20. They defeated the Russians in the battle of the Alma. 
The French commander died soon after, and was succeeded by 
General Canrobert. 

Sept. 26. The allies took possession of BalaUava. 

Oct. 17. They commenced the siege of Sebastopol. 

Oct. 25. The Russians were repulsed in an attack on Balaklava. 

Nov. 5. They were defeated at Inkermann. 

1855. March 2. The Emperor Nicholas died suddenly. The 
allies had suffered greatly from want of provisions, cholera, fever, 
and the constant harassing attacks of the enemy. Lord Raglan 
expired (June 18) ; he was succeeded by General Simpson. Pelissier 
took the command of the French. A body of 15,000 fresh troops 
arrived from Sardinia. Aug. 16. The Russians were defeated in the 
battle of the Tchemaya. Sept. 8, A final attack was made on Sebas- 
topol ; the French took Fort Malakhoff, but the English were repulsed 
from the Redan. The assault was to have been renewed the next day, 
but during the night Prince Gortschakhoff effected a masterly retreat 

to the north aide of the town, where he maintained himself until the 
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conclusion of peace. The city and forts fell into the hands of 
the besiegers. An electric telegraph united Whitehall with the 
camp. 

Meanwhile, the Baltic fleet, under Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
had remained almost inactive, but Sir E. Lyons had gained great 
successes in the Sea of Azov. The Turkish garrison of Kars, uinder 
the command of General Williams, was obliged to capitulate. 

1856. March 30, Peace was concluded with Bussia. War broke out 
with Persia. Herat was taken. The Chinese boarded a ship at 
Canton, under the protection of our flag ; Commissioner Yeh refused 
to apologise, upon which hostilities commenced : &esh troops were 
on their voyage to China, when they were stopped by the Indian 
mutinies. Lord Dalhousie, the last act of whose rule was the 
annexation of Oude, had been succeeded by Lord Canning. The 
Queen Dowager of Oude visited England. An extraordinary inun- 
dation took place in France. 

1857. Jan., It had been ordered that greased cartridges should 
be used in the Indian army. Feb., General Hearsay reported that a 
plot had been formed by the native regiment at Barrackpore. Soon 
after, two regiments refused to receive the cartridges; they were 
disbanded, and eighty-five men were fettered, sent to prison, and 
condemned to ten years' hard labour, the order was afterwards re- 
scinded. These measures were the ostensible cause of the outbreak 
at Meerut (May 10) ; the Sepoys shot their officers, murdered many 
of the inhabitants, and then marched to Delhi, where they were 
joined by the native garrison, who had charge of the arsenal. 
Lieutenant Willoughby blew up the arsenal, and then escaped. The 
King of Delhi was proclaimed emperor, and dreadful atrocities were 
committed, which were but the prelude to similar tragedies at many 
other staions. General Anson, Commander-in-chief, died (May 27) 
of cholera, as did also his successor. General Barnard. General 
Eeed resigned from ill-health, and the glory of taking Delhi was 
reserved for General Wilson, Sept. 14-20. By the end of June, 
50,000 Sepoys had deserted. Nana Sahib treacherously slaughtered 
the garrison at Cawnpore, June 26. At Agra, Arrah, and Azimghur, 
small bodies of Europeans heroically defended themselves, the dis- 
affected at Peshawur were disarmed in a masterly manner. The 
Nizam, Golab Singh, Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, Scindia a Mahratta, 
and other chiefs, remained faithful. The garrison of Lucknow sur- 
passed all others in sufferings and heroism ; Sir Henry Lawrence 
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drove back the mutineers, and made a gallant^ but unsuccesufiil 
sortie ; he was afterwards mortally wounded. Many Sepoys adhered 
to the English even when their condition appeared desperate. They 
were relieved (Aug. 16) by Havelock (to whom his senior ofl&cer 
Outram, resigned the command), and were finally released by Sir 
Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-chief, Nov. 13, 1857. The city 
was taken April 19, 1858. 

Meanwhile the war had continued in China: Dec. 29, 1857. 
Canton was taken, and Commissioner Yeh sent prisoner to Calcutta. 

Owing to extensive speculations in America, 1857, a monetary 
crisis took place, which was soon felt on this side the Atlantic ; this, 
together with the failure of several banks, caused much depression,, 
the Bank Charter Act was suspended, 1857. A new order of merit, 
called the Victoria Cross, was instituted ; the crosses were dis- 
tributed by Her Majesty, June 26, 1857. 

1858. A desperate attempt was made on the life of the French 
emperor by Orsini, an Italian, and other conspirators. A great 
earthquake near Naples was followed by an irruption of Vesuvius. 
The bill admitting Jews to parliament was passed. The government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown. 

Penny postage was adopted 1840 ; the number of letters which 
passed through the General Post-ofl&ce, Feb. 14, 1856, was 897,000. 
In 1856, the National Debt amounted to 775,312,694/. 19«. 2c?. ; the 
annual charge upon this is 27,555,821 Z. 4«. 9d, The first onmibus 
was introduced 1829. In 1858 there were eight hundred at work in 
London, and it was calculated that they carried more than one million 
passengers every week. The population of London at the last census 
was 2,361,640 ; that of the United Kingdom 27,452,262. 

The remains of Buonaparte were removed from St. Helena to 
Paris, 1840. Thames tunnel completed, 1841. Many mechanical and 
manufacturing improvements made. Law, University, and educational 
reforms, were introduced. The first submarine telegraph laid down 
between Dover and Calais, 1850. The Transatlantic talegraph, 1858. 

Mr. Brooke, now Rajah of Sarawak, established an English govern- 
ment in Borneo. Mr. Layard made interesting discoveries in the ruins 
of Nineveh. Dr. Livingston explored the south of Afirica. A great 
many colonial bishoprics have been founded during this reign, and an 
extraordinary number of churches built. The Boyal Exchange (burnt 
1838) was rebuilt, and opened by her Majesty, 1841. The Houses of 
Parhament (burnt 1834) rebuilt. 
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Mar, — Her Majesty married (Feb. 10, 1840), Prince Albert, 
second son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 

C%i7.-— Victoria, bom Nov. 21, 1840, married (Jan. 25, 1858) 
Prince Frederick-William of Prussia. Albert Edward, bom Nov. 9, 
1841. AHce, April 25, 1843. Alfred, Aug. 6, 1844. Helena, May 25, 
1846. Louisa, March 18, 1848. Arthur, May 1, 1850. Leopold, 
April 7, 1853. Beatrice, April 1^ 1857. 

Austria* — Francis U. Ferdinand I., 1835. Francis Joseph I., 1848. 
France* — Napoleon, Emperor, 1804. Louis XVIII., 1814. Charles X., 
1825. Louis Philippe, 1830. Republic, 1848. Louis Napoleon, 1852. 

England.— George ni. George IV., 1820. William IV., 1830. Vic- 
toria, 1837. 

Spain* — Charles IV. Ferdinand VTI., 1808. Joseph Buonaparte, 
1808. Ferdinand VH. (restored), 1814. Isabella II., 1833. 

Portugal' — Royal Family emigrate, 1809. French expelled, 1814. 
John VL, 1821. Miguel, 1828. Donna Maria da Gloria, 1832. Pedro V., 
1853. 

Denmark*— Regency. Frederick VI., 1808. Christian Vm., 1839. 
Frederick VIL, 1848. 

Sweden. — Gustavus Adolphus n. Charles XIII., 1809. Bemadotte, 
Charles XIV., 1810. Oscar I., 1844. 

Russia* — Paul I. Alexander I., 1801. Nicholas I., 1825. Alexander II., 
1855. 

Prussia.— Frederick William HI. Frederick William IV., 1840. 

Holland and Belgium. — Louis Buonaparte, 1806. William Fre- 
derick of Nassau, 1813. Belgium asserted its independence, 1830, and 
conferred the crown on Leopold I. of Saxe-Cohurg Gotha. William II. 
became king of HoUand, 1840. WiUiam HI., 1849. 

Naples* — Ferdinand IV. Joseph Buonaparte, 1806. Murat, 1808. 
Ferdinand IV. (restored), 1815. Francis I., 1825. 

Sardinia (including Savoy). — Victor Emmanuel I. Charles FeHx, 
1821. Charles Albert, 1848. Victor Emmanuel 11., 1849. 

Popes.— Pius Vn., 1801. Leo Xn., 1823. Pius Vin., 1829. Gre- 
gory XVI., 1831 . Pius IX., 1846. 

Names of Note* — Lafayette, Dumourier, Jourdan, Pichegru, Moreau, 
Kellermann, Kleber, Massen£^ Bemadotte, Ney, Junot, Murat, Soult, 
Marmont, Davoust, Eugene Beauhamais, Berthier, French generals, 
Wellington, Sir Sidney Smith, Harding, Hill, Sir John Moore, Sir Balph 
Abercrombie, Picton, English generals. Nelson, Duncan, Howe, Hood, 
Rodney, Parker, admirals, Wurmser, Mack, Jellachich, Schwartzenberg ; 
Austrian generals. Poniatowski, a Pole, who joined Napoleon. Hofer, a 
Tyrolese patriot. Suwarofif, Platoflf, Kutusoflf, Russian generals, Blucher, 
a Prussian. Duke of Brunswick. Sir Eyre Coote, Napier, Clive, Sale, and 
Pollock, distinguished in the Indian wars. Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib. Prince 
Talleyrand, French minister, Delille, iBeranger, St. Pierre, Chateau- 

L 
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briand, Madame de Stael, Madame de Genlis, French Uierarjf eharaeten, 
Cuvier, a naturalist. Jussieu, foander of the natural system of botany. 
Fichte, Scbelling, Hegel, German metaphygiciani. Wieland, Eomer, 
Uhland, Tieck, Tiedge, Jean Paul Richter, Herder, Miiller, Fouque, 
Kotzebue, Eleist, Niebuhr, Neander, Heeren, Schlosser, Ranke, Menzel, 
Humboldt, Schlegel, Bopp, German writers, Laplace, Bode, Delambre, 
Olbers, Encke, Stnive, astronomers. Malte-Bmn, a geographer. Sismondi, 
historian of the Italian republics. Thorwaldsen, Canova, Nollekens, 
sculptors. Mendelssohn, a musician. 

Events- — 1800. Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Napoleon defeats 
the Austrians in the battle of Marengo, June 14. The British take Malta. 
Maritime confederacy formed. 1801. Pitt resigns after holding office 
eighteen years. Battle of Copenhagen. Battle of Alexandria. The 
Emperor Paul assassinated. 1802. Peace of Amiens. 1803. War renewed. 
1804. Pitt recalled to office. Napoleon Emperor. War breaks out with 
Spain. 1805. Napoleon assumes the iron crown of Lom hardy. Austrian 
army under Mack capitulates. Battle of Trafalgar. Battle of Austerlitz. 
Venice and the Tyrol united to France. 1806. Capture of the Cape. 
Joseph Buonaparte, king of Naples. Louis Buonaparte, king of Holland. 
Sir Home Popham captures Buenos AjTes. Rhenish Confederation. The 
French destroy the Prussian power at the battle of Jena. 1807. The French 
defeated by the Russians in the battle of Eylau. Sir John Duckworth 
forces the passage of the Dardanelles. Revolt of the Janissaries. The 
Russians defeated by the French in the battle of Friedland. Peace of 
Tilsit between France, Russia, and Prussia. Jerome Buonaparte king of 
Westphalia. The British capture the Danish fleet. Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, between France and Spain for the partition of Portugal. French 
occupy Lisbon, the royal family embark for Brazil. 1808, Joseph Buona- 
parte made king of Spain, and Murat king of Naples. Peninsular »war. 
Interview at Erfurt between Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander. 
1809. Pope dethroned by Napoleon, and kept a prisoner until 1814, Battles 
of Asppm, Wagram, Talavera. Peace of Vienna. 1810. A French decree 
unites Rome to France. Hanover annexed to Westphalia. Louis Buo- 
naparte abdicates, and Holland is incorporated with France. Guadaloupe, 
the last of the French West India isles, surrenders. Bemadotte elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden. All British merchandise burnt in France. 
Lucien Buonaparte captured. 1811. Java captured. 1812. The French 
under Napoleon set out for Russia. Marraont defeated by Wellington 
at Salamanca. The Allies enter Madrid. The French enter Smolensk. 
They suffer greatly in the battle of Borodino. Burning of Moscow. 
The terrible retreat of the French. War between Britain and the United 
States. 1813. Treaty of Kalisch between Russia and Prussia. Na- 
poleon gains the battle of Lutzen and enters Dresden. The French 
are expelled from Spain by the battle of Vitoria. Austria declares 
war against France. Napoleon gains the battle of Dresden. French 
disasters in Prussia. Wellington crosses the Bidassoa and invades France. 
Napoleon defeated in the battle of Leipsic. The Allied army, imder 
Schwartzenberg, invades France. 1814. The pope re-establishes the order 
of Jesuits. Success of Wellington in the south. The Allies take Paris. 
Napoleon banished to Elba. The Allied Sovereigns visit England. 
Norway united to Sweden. 1815. Napoleon re-enters Paris. Treaty of 
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Vienna. Battles of Ligny, Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo. Napoleon banished 
to St. Helena. Murit and Ney shot. 1817. Success of Lord Hastings 
in India. 1821. Death of Napoleon. Greek revolution begins under 
Tpsilanti. Florida ceded by Spain to the United States. 3822. Brazil 
declared independent, and Don Pedro of Portugal emperor. 1824. Provi- 
sional government established in Greece. 1 825. Independence of the South 
American republics recognised by England. 1826. Death of John VI. of 
Portugal. Don Pedro resigns the throne of Portugal in favour of his 
daughter, Donna Maria. Usurpation of Don Miguel. Revolt of the 
Janissaries at Constantinople ; 15,000 are massacred. 1827. The Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets destroyed in the battle of Navarino, by the British, 
French, and Russian fleets, under Codrington. 1829. Independence of 
Greece acknowledged by Turkey. 1830. Algiers taken by the French. 
The revolution of three days ; Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, chosen 
king. The Belgian revolution. 1832. Death of Napoleon's only son. 
1833. Otho I., long of Greece. Insurrection in Spain in favour of Don 
Carlos, brother of the late king. The German ZoUverein formed. 1836. 
Louis Napoleon attempts an insurrection at Strasburg, he is arrested, 
and sent to America. 1840. Chinese war. Louis Napoleon makes a 
descent upon France and is taken prisoner. Wars with Mehemet Ali and 
Ibrahim Pasha. Continued wars in India. 1846. Defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sobraon. Louis Napoleon escapes from the castle of Ham. 1848. Ex- 
pulsion of Louis Philippe. Insurrections immediately break out in most 
of the Continental states. The Pope flies in disguise from Rome. The 
Emperor of Austria abdicates in favour of his nephew. Louis Napoleon 
chosen President of the French republic. 1849. Moultan captured ; the 
Punjaub annexed. French march to Rome, the pope's authority re-esta- 
blished. 1852. Louis, son of the ex-king of Holland, chosen emperor. 
1854. War with Russia. Battle of the Alma, Sept. 20. Battle of Bakklava, 
Oct. 25. Battle of Inkermann, Nov. 5. 1855. Battle of the Tchemaya, 
Aug. 6. Capture of Sebastopol, Sept. 8. 1856. Peace concluded. 1857. 
Indian mutiny. 

Arts, &C. — Gfdvanic pile discovered by Volta, 1800. Winsor, a Ger- 
man, obtains a patent for the use of gas for illumination, 1804. Loco- 
motive engine first used, 1804. Steam applied to printing, 1814. Camera 
lucida invented by Wollaston, 1807. Sun-pictures invented by Daguerre, 
1839. First electric telegraph in England, 1837; first submarine tele- 
graph, 1850. Nimaerous planets discovered by the telescope ; the elements 
of Neptune were calculated by Adams and Leverrier before it was seen j 
the orbits of several comets computed. 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



Four great races have entered into the composition of the English 
nation, the Romanised Celtic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish, and 
the Norman ; the last three being all derived from the Gothic 
family. Our early history is then rather one of races than of a 
nation ; not until the thirteenth century had the distinctions of 
origin vanished, for, — although during the reign of Henry II., (the 
first king who ascended the throne both as Norman and Saxon heir) 
we find great changes introduced into the govenoment, and a consider- 
able diminution of Norman preponderance; — not until the succeed- 
ing century do we become familiar with the name of Englishman ; 
then was Magna Charta signed ; then Parliaments (in the present 
sense of the word) met for the first time ; then numerous statutes, 
the foundation of our constitution, were framed, and English became 
the common language of all. 

The peculiar excellence of the English Constitution consists in 
the nice adjustment of the three primary forms of government (the 
Democratic, the Aristocratic, and the Monarchic), an union, which 
seemed to the great Orator and Politician of Home, the most desirable 
of all governments, but which was then treated as the idea of a 
visionary, and remained unrealized until modem times. As Black- 
stone observes, " Democracies are the best calculated to direct the 
end of the law ; Aristocracies to invent the means by which that 
end shall be obtained ; and Monarchies to carry those means into 
execution. Popular assemblies are frequently foolish in their con- 
trivance and weak in their execution, but generally mean to do the 
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thing that is right, and have always a degree of patriotism. In 
aristocracies there is more wisdom, but less honesty than in a 
republic, and less strength than in a monarchy. A monarchy is the 
most powerful of any ; for by the entire conjimction of the legislative 
and executive power, all the sinews of government are knit together ; 
but then there is eminent danger of that strength being employed 
for wrong purposes." 

It is interesting to notice how in proportion as the struggles of 
races decreased, the struggles of classes increased. During the reign 
of Henry II. we first find the four great powers proving their indepen- 
dent existence by their contests with one another ; for we must 
remember, that now the ecclesiastic might forget he was an English- 
man, since he was also a Eoman ; springing from the people, and 
therefore united to them by so many sympathies, as to lead him at 
this time generally to throw his weight into the popular scale ; yet the 
ties of his order were (as in Becket's case) not infrequently stronger 
than those of patriotism ; the popes had established an imperium in 
imperio. The first of the Plantagenets, strong in the support of the 
people, was able to curb both the baronial and ecclesiastical powers, 
whose unrestrained license had brought so much misery upon the 
country ; but it was, perhaps, well for our liberties, that his succes- 
sors,* by their weakness or wickedness, compelled the barons and the 
clergy to assert their rights, and nobly to defend those of the people. 
During the subsequent foreign wars, which diverted the attention 
of the king from domestic affairs, or during the feeble rule of Edward 
II. and Richard II., our liberties were extended and strengthened. 
But a period of misery ensued ; th§ wars of the Roses destroyed 
almost every remnant of the ancient nobility, and left the nation 
without leaders, at a time when the first of the despotic Tudors 
ascended the throne. That the nation, although wearied out with 
the long contest, was not content with its chains, is shown by the 
frequent rebellions, that were attempted during the reigns of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII., nor were men careless (as some would have 
us believe) what religion was imposed upon them; but there was now 
no Langton, no De Montfort, and they for the most part protested and 
died one by one ; many, too, of the new nobility, who owed their 
existence to the reigning family, were attached to Henry VIH. by the 
rich gifts, which his seizure of church property allowed him to make; 

* I have scarcely considered Richard I. as ruler of England at all, John had much 
more power during his reign than he had himsell 
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and the nation rejoiced, at the destruction of the great fabric of 
Roman power, although it involved much that was good in its ruins; 
and so they submitted to the Star Chamber and High Commission, 
and during the rule of their great Queen they forgot to defend those 
rights the loss of which they scarcely observed. 

Then came the weak and irresolute attempts at tyranny under 
the Stuarts, which irritated without subduing, and drove the nation to 
excesses of which they were soon weary. As the Reformation had 
swept away ecclesiastical feudalism, so this was the deathblow to 
political feudalism, the last remnant of which vanished at the 
Restoration. The Restoration, then, and the Revolution are two great 
8Bras in our history, but I have so fully noticed the changes as they 
occurred in history,* that I need not say more in this place. 
Lastly, I would draw attention to the gradual and progressive deve- 
lopment of our Constitution ; notice the independent character of 
the Teutonic nations, always opposed to that centralizing system, 
which takes as its maxim " Everything for the people, nothing hy 
them ; " and allude to those methods by which the people are trained 
to use their power wisely. I must not speak of the numerous 
ways in which this is done in modern time, for it would lead me 
too far from my subject : to show how it was done formerly, I need 
but mention the local courts, the system of frank-pledge, the guilds 
and corporations ; I might also point out how that same spirit is 
manifested in our peculiarly English system of forming companies, 
rather than allowing Government to undertake great commercial 
plans. The value of the political training to which our people have 
been so long subjected can scarcely be too highly appreciated ; 
frequently called to sit on juries, or to become themselves judges in 
local matters, they have learned to appreciate the value of those 
restraining laws by which alone the liberty of the community can 
be secured : nor are they deceived when any present to them the 
hideous form of selfishness, falsely calling her by the name of liberty ; 
they know that if they would guide the vessel of the state safely, they 
must not trust alone to their own wisdom ; they must study those 
pilot-maps left them by their ancestors, to warn them of currents 
and whirlpools, those hidden rocks, on which others have made ship- 
wreck : they know that they must not disregard those guiding stars 
above them, the fixed principles of right and wrong, and though 

* See alio p. 55, Charia. 
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clouds and tempests have, sometimes hidden these from their sight, 
and it seemed as if the vessel would be dashed to pieces, it has as 
yet outridden the storm, and we trust, by God's blessing, 

** that pale, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
Even, that that England, hedged in with the main, 
That water- walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes," 

may yet fulfil her great destiny, standing secure, whilst the billows 
beat around, unshaken by the earthquakes and convulsions, which 
have overwhelmed in ruin so many other states. 



The Supreme executive of this kingdom* is vested in the 
Sovereign, the heirs succeeding in order of seniority, males being 
always preferred to females, when the degree of relationship is the 
same ; but the right of inheritance may be changed or limited by act 
of parliament. The sovereign by his coronation oath promises to 
govern according to the laws of the land, to execute justice with 
mercy, to maintain the laws of Gk>d, and the rights of the Esta- 
blished Church : ours is, therefore, a limited monarchy ; for, as 
Bracton expresses it, " the king also hath a superior, namely, God, 
and also the law, by which he was made king ;" and the statute of 
William III. asserts the same thing. 

Prerogative, — The sovereign is (1) A constittterU part of the sur 
preme legislative power; he has therefore the right of rejecting such 
provisions in parliament as he considers improper to be passed. 
(2) The generalissimo, and has therefore the sole power of raising 
fleets and armies, building forts, &c. (3) ThefourUain of justice; for 
he appoints judges, prosecutes criminals in his own name, and since 
breaches of the law are considered as personal offences against him^ 
he alone has the right of pardoning ; and (4) Thefountain of honour, 
for he alone can grant patents of nobility, and charters of incorpora- 
tion, by which titles are accorded to the aristocracy of talent or 
learning. (5) The arbiter of domestic commerce; e.^. the sovereign 
has the right of regulating the currency, weights and measures, 

* Bee "Student's Blaokstone." 
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marts, &c. (6) The head of the Church ; i, e. he appoints bishops, 
convenes and dissolves Convocation. 

In foreign aflfairs the sovereign appoints ambassadors, declares 
peace or war, makes treaties, grants passports, &c. His personal in- 
fluence is always great ; even in the appointment of ministers he may 
sometimes be able to exercise a sort of selection. His power of dis- 
solving parliament is also a strong engine in his hands. 

It is a fixed maxim (1) That the sovereign never dies, and there- 
fore that the reign of the next heir begins at the moment of his pre- 
decessor's decease. (2) That the king can do no wrong : his ministers 
are therefore held rssponsible for every act performed by them, even 
although done at the king's express commands ; they are liable to be 
impeached by the Commons, and tried by the Lords. The sovereign 
is considered to have four 

CowictU, 

The High Court of Parliament, consisting of the two Houses of 
Lords and Commons. 

The Peers, who are created " ad consvJtendumP but whom it is 
not customary to convoke for that purpose. 

The Privy Council^ the members of which are chosen by the will 
of the sovereign, and retain their office during his life or pleasure. 
Each privy-councillor swears to advise the king according to the best 
of his cunning and discretion, for the king's honour and the public 
good, without partiality through affection, love, meed, doubt or dread ; 
to keep the king's counsel secret, to avoid corruption, to help the 
execution of all there resolved on, and to do all that a good oooncillor 
ought. The members of the Privy Council are not all expected to 
attend, unless specially summoned ; but they have a right to vote : 
and this was insisted on upon the death of Queen Anne, when the 
numbor of Jacobite members in the Cabinet Council threatened to 
defeat the provisions of the Act of Settlement. Out of this Council 
arose the Courts of Star Ch aniber and High Comm ission. In maritime 
and occlosiastical causes, an appeal lies to the sovereign in Council ; 
this jurisdiction is now exercised by the Judicial Committee of the 
Priry Council; other Committees or Boards have been appointed 
for special purposes, e.g. The Board of Trade, Poor Law Board, 
Board of lft>altk, Committcf for Education. 

TAf Cilnnct Council^ called also "the Ministry," "the Govem- 
meoty^ is selected £nom the Privy Council ; it consists of all the 
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leading members of the administration. Each cabinet councillor is 
held responsible for all the collective acts of the council ; should he 
disapprove their measures, he must resign. The First Lord of the 
Treasury, or 

Prime Minister y is chosen by the sovereign, but is expected to 
resign, should he be unable to command a majority upon any 
important matter in either House. By this arrangement Eng- 
land has escaped the violent convulsions so frequent in other 
countries, since, by simply obtaining a majority in the Commons 
against a ministerial measure, the whole executive can be imme- 
diately changed. The Prime Minister appoints the other members 
of the Cabinet. The sovereign alone has the right of summoning 

Parliament, 

and this he is bound to do once every year, by issuing letters out of 
Chancery, by the advice of the Privy Council, at least thirty-five 
days before the session commences. Parliament consists of the 
Sovereign and the House of Lords and Commons. It is " the highest 
and greatest court, over which none other can have jurisdiction in 
the kingdom :" " it may make law, and that which is law it may 
make to be no law." In order that any act may become law, it is 
necessary that it be agreed to by the sovereign and both Houses. 
No member may be questioned out of parliament for anything said 
therein, nor arrested during the session, except for an indictable 
offence. 

The House of Lords consists of (1) All the dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, or barons of England, whose rank is hereditary. 
(2) Of sixteen elected peers from Scotland. (3) Twenty-eight elec- 
tive peers from Ireland. (4) The two archbishops, the bishops of 
London, Durham, and Winchester, and twenty-three other Enghsh 
bishops, according to their priority in consecration. (5) The arch- 
bishop and three bishops represent in yearly rotation the Church in 
Ireland. The bishops are not called peers, but lords of parhament. 
The number of temporal peers is indefinite, and may be increased 
at will by the crown. Should the sovereign and people, therefore, 
be determined on a measure which the Lords refuse to pass, the 
sovereign may, by granting patents of nobility, swamp the House, 
and so obtain a majority. This was done by Anne, 1712; and to 
avoid a similar measure those peers who were opposed to the Reform 
Act, 1832, absented themselves during the passing of the bill. 
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The House of Commons consists of 497 English representatives 
of 53 Scotch, and 105 Irish. Peers, clergymen, minors, aliens, con- 
victed persons, and certain others are disqualified. Any member 
accepting office under the crown vacates his seat, but is eligible 
for re-election. AU money bills must be introduced first in the 
Lower house ; as supplies are annually voted, it would be im- 
possible to carry on the government for longer than a year without 
a meeting of Parliament, in order to pass the Mutiny bill for the 
supplies of the army, navy, &c. 

Convocation, or the ecclesiastical Parliament^ consists of two 
houses, the Upper and Lower, but has never been allowed to meet 
to transact business since the year 1717. 

Law is of three kinds, (1) Common or unwritten law, which is 
discoverable only by the study of precedent. (2) The Civil orRoman^ 
including the canon law generally adopted on the Continent. (3) The 
English written or Statute law, which consists of statutes and acts of 
Parliament. 

There are three superior 

Courts of law, — Exchequer, Queen^s bench, and Common Pleas ; 
besides these there are 

Courts of Equity/. As Blackstone expresses it> " Courts of equity 
prevent wrongs, courts of law redress them." Chancery has both a 
court of law and one of equity. Questions relating to civil property 
are usually tried in Chancery. The Lord Chancellor is (by right 
derived from the crown), the supreme guardian of all infants, idiots, 
and lunatics ; but if there are testamentary guardians, the court has 
no jurisdiction; it may, however, remove such guardians, should 
sufficient cause be shown for so doing, it may even remove a child 
from its parents' care. 
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